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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Notice.—Sytvanus UrsBan requests his Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


Sollowing Month. 





DRYDEN. 

Srer,—In an old MS. volume preserved 
among the Sessions Records of West- 
minster, I find the following entries re- 
lative to Dryden, which may be worth 
noting. In a list of the Roman Catho- 
lics in Westminster, Sept., 1689, his 
household is thus enumerated :— 

John Dryden, Gerrard-st., housekeeper. 
The Lady Eliz. Dry, ux. 

Charles Dryden. 

John Dryden. 

Maria Massam, sert. 

Jane Massam, sert. 

And again in a list of “The Names of 
such Persons which are certified by the 
Justices of the Quarter Sessions, who 
have refused, and of those who have 
taken the oaths of fidelity and obe- 
dience,” the following entry occurs :— 

“John Dryden, of the Parish of St. 
Anne, West., Gent., refused the oaths 
1st year Will. and Mary, for which he 
paid 40s. to St. Anne’s poor.” 

I am, &e. 
F, Somnzk MERRYWEATHER, 

Ventnor, I. W. 


THE THACKWELL PEDIGREE. 

Str,—I have carefully perused the 
article entitled “The Pedigree of the 
Thackwell Family,” in the last number 
of the GewTLemMan’s MaGazine. I find 
it strictly accurate in its details except 
in one instance; the Rev. William H. 
Thackwell, M.A., eldest son of the late 


Rev. Stephen Thackwell, Rector of 
Birtsmorton, Worcestershire, who was 
an elder brother of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Joseph Thackwell, G.C.B., and died at 
an advanced age, is described as Vicar 
of Avonbury, Herefordshire. This is 
an error,—the Rev. W. H. Thackwell, 
M.A., has not any church benefice. 

I am, &e. 

EDWARD JOSEPH 'THACKWELL, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
Norman’s Land, Dymock, 

Gloucestershire, May 7, 1864. 


JOHN LESLIE FOSTER, M.P. 

Tus gentleman, mentioned in the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGaZzINnE (March, 1864, 
p. 408, col. 2), was not Speaker of the 
Irish House of Commons; that post was 
filled by his uncle, the Right Hon. John 
Foster, afterwards Lord Oriel. After 
serving as a Baron of the Exchequer, he 
became a Justice of the Common Pleas 
in Ireland, which rank he held at the 
time of his death. See Gent. Maa., 
vol. xviii. p. 424.—We are, &c. 

C. H. and THompson CooPER. 

Cambridge. 

“ NOTES ON THE ARCHITEC. 
TURE OF IRELAND.” 

The indisposition of Mr. J. H. Parker, 
F.S.A., has occasioned an interruption 
in the publication of these papers, but it 
is trusted that the series will speedily 
be resumed. 
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ART APPLIED TO INDUSTRY.—IV. 
Brass anv Iron. 


Ir is so very seldom that we hear of antiquaries being of 
accord on any subject, that their agreements may generally 
be described as agreements to differ. There is, however, one 
point on which they are nearly unanimous, and that is the fact 
that bronze implements were in use long before those of iron. 
Now copper being a metal far too soft for the general uses of 
life, is alloyed in various manners to obtain the requisite degree 
of hardness, and to lessen the expense: this is done in various 
ways; but two are in greater use than the others. Thus, if tin 
be added to copper, the result is called bronze; if zinc, we ob- 
tain brass. The ancients employed for the most part the former 
alloy for the common objects of every-day life; we, on the con- 
trary, make a much greater use of the latter, although to a 
much less extent than the Romans did of bronze, our iron 
serving us instead. 

It is almost impossible for us moderns to have any conception 
of the vast number of statues which decorated an antique town. 
Did a man fill with credit any city office, or had he obtained 
any privilege for his fellow citizens, immediately a statue was 
erected to him. In the present day we should present him 
with a piece of plate, say a tea-service, which would only be 
seen by his private friends. The ancients went on a better 
principle, what they gave their money for was seen by every 
one; and as statuaries were then quite as good as our modern 
sculptors, and as the costume was very much better, the result 
turned out very different from what we see done at present. 
In fact, almost the last insult you can offer a man in the nine- 
teenth century is to erect his statue, and as one generally does 


not want to insult one’s fellow-citizens, the statue is seldom 
Gent, Mae, 1864, Vot, I, 4.N 
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executed before the death of the original. Statues, as before 
remarked, were erected exactly as we present pieces of plate, 
viz. on the smallest pretence*: hence the immense number. 
Many of these were in bronze, but comparatively few have 
reached our times, owing to the value of the metal. A marble 
statue was only good to burn into lime, but many things could 
be made from a bronze one. Some, however, have been pre- 
served; such is the statue of Marcus Aurelius in the Capitol 
at Rome; and the celebrated bronze wolf in the museum of the 
same place, and which if not a modern antique of Rienzi’s time, 
has very great claims to be the identical statue mentioned 
by Cicero as struck by lightning. The figure of Victory, 
in the museum at Brescia, is another very beautiful speci- 
men of antique art; while Herculaneum and Pompeii, more 
especially the former, have contributed numerous examples to 
the Museo Borbonico at Naples. Herculaneum appears to 
have been a much richer town than Pompeii, and, moreover, 
was covered with lava instead of cinders and scoriz; hence 
the ancients were not enabled to remove the more valuable 
objects as they did at the latter town. If we read Pliny we 
find very numerous passages relating to bronze statues and 
their artists; but as few or none of these works are in actual 
existence, the enumeration would be of little use. 

Perhaps the two most celebrated bronze statues mentioned 
by him are the Colossus of Rhodes, seventy cubits high, and 
which after standing fifty-six years was cast down by an earth- 
quake, — our author observing that “few men can clasp the 
thumb in their arms, and its fingers are larger than most 
statues; where the limbs are broken asunder, vast caverns are 
seen yawning in the interior” » ;—and the colossal statue of Mi- 
nerva Promachus at Athens, made by Phidias from a tenth 
of the spoils of Marathon. It must have formed a most pro- 
minent feature of the Acropolis, as seen by the spectator when 
facing the Propylea. 

In our cloudy climate, and with our parsimonious ideas of 
architectural decoration, we can have no idea of what this 
view must have been. Architecture in marble, painting, sculp- 





* See Apuleius, Metamorphoses, book iii., where the magistrates having made 
Lucius the victim of a practical joke, as amends vote him a bronze statue. 
» Pliny, Hist. Nat., xxxiv, 18. 
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ture in marble and sculpture in bronze, were all united on 
a high rock rising from a plain; and when seen in the bright 
sunlight, and backed by a blue sky, it must have more than 
rivalled any assemblage of buildings in medieval Europe. 

To return to our bronze. This metal was not employed solely 
for statues, as is our custom, but formed the material of number- 
less objects of common use, as excavations in most Roman 
settlements generally prove. Again, it was also frequently 
used as an architectural decoration, or as an adjunct to sculp- 
ture; witness the holes in many parts of the Elgin marbles. 
Bronze doors to temples were also very common, several ancient 
ones doing duty in the churches of modern Rome. Whole walls 
were covered with plates of brass, like the treasury of Atreus 
at Argos, in which some of the nails still remain. Again, the 
roof of the Pantheon was tiled with bronze, until it pleased one 
of the popes to convert the metal into the hideous baldachino 
which covers the high altar at St. Peter’s. But the practice of 
melting down works in bronze was by no means a modern one, 
for if anciently every opportunity was seized upon to erect a 
statue, on the other hand, nothing is more common than to 
read of the said statues being broken up on the assassination of 
an unpopular prince, or on the disgrace of some too eminent 
a citizen. Thus the satirist moralizes on the conversion of the 
bronze statues of Sejanus into frying-pans and other ignoble 
vessels. 

It must not be imagined that these statues were all of the 
brown tint we give our modern bronzes by means of acids and 
pickles; on the contrary, the ancients appear to have had 
a great liking for decorating both their statues in marble and 
their statues in bronze; and from what we read in various 
authors, and from what we see in various museums, we can form 
a very fair idea of the decoration of metal statues. In the first 
place, there is great reason to believe that the bronze was often 
left in its natural colour, and simply protected from oxydation 
by a varnish of some kind, perhaps encaustic. Again, most 
antique bronze statues I have seen are cast in several pieces, 
and fixed together by rivets or other means; and by using 
different alloys, and allowing the metal to oxydize in different 
manners, it is easy to see how a very great variety of effects 
could have been obtained. It is in this way that we may possibly 
explain a passage in Pliny, where he describes the bronze statue 
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of a dying lady, which was so arranged that the life appeared to 
be gradually receding from the extremities of the limbs. Some 
writers have declared this to be impossible, but, as I said be- 
fore, it might easily be accounted for by the employment of 
different alloys cast in small pieces, the junctions of the feet with 
the legs being hidden by anklets, of the hands with the arms 
by bracelets, of the head and neck by a necklace. Another 
curious instance mentioned by the same author is that of 
a statue where the sculptor wished to represent the cheeks as 
suffused with blushes; to effect this, we are told that he mixed 
iron with the bronze, and the weather, oxydizing the former, 
produced a red tint. Perhaps by this we are to understand 
that a number of small needle points were driven into the 
bronze surface after the casting had been made. 

The ancients were also fond of gilding their bronzes. The 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius has been so decorated ; 
and there is a Hercules in the Vatican similarly treated. This 
gilding was, however, not always considered an improvement, 
for Pliny states how a very celebrated statue was gilded by 
order of Nero, but the effect was so bad that the gold had to 
be scraped off again ; and, adds the author, “ Although the statue 
is covered with scratches from this operation, it is not the less 
admired *.” We also learn a good deal of the various ways of 
decorating bronzes from the examples in the Museo Borbonico : 
there we find the curls and other accessories cast or wrought 
separately, and then fastened on; the eye-balls are made of 
silver, ivory, or composition; the pupils are supplied by darker 
compositions, and I have even seen eyelashes cut out of a thin 
strip of metal, and affixed in their places. I am not quite so 
certain about the lips, but the edges of them were so indented 
in several examples, that it was perfectly possible that a thin 
plate of copper might have been superposed. 

As to the garments, they received delicate ornaments on their 
borders by means of incrustations of silver or copper. Niello 
also occurs occasionally, as in the celebrated bronze which 
forms part of the Townley collection in the British Museum. If 
we add to all these means of ornament partial gilding and the 
application of gold and silver ornaments, and perhaps even of 
the opaque jewels, we can easily conceive that a bronze statue 





© Pliny, Hist. Nat., xxxiv. 19. 
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is capable of being made a very different affair from what we 
are accustomed to behold. 

Let us now see how bronzes were treated in the Middle 
Ages. In this case there is no lack either of documents or 
of the examples themselves; but first of all as to the way in 
which they were executed. This was by the process commonly 
known as the cire perdue, because those parts to be cast in 
bronze were modelled in wax, which was afterwards melted out 
of the mould and replaced by the molten metal. In the 
present day a somewhat different way is adopted, a thin layer 
of clay replacing the wax, and as it of course cannot be melted 
out, the outer mould is made in separate pieces in order to 
effect its removal. The small bronzes, again, are, I believe, 
cast in sand much in the same manner as brass-work: those 
of M. Barbedienne are so carefully done that it is said they 
require but little touching up afterwards by the chaser. The 
Middle Ages have left us very many noble works in bronze, or 
latten, as most alloys of copper were then called. The word 
indeed appears to have been used in just as loose a manner as 
the Romans employed the term e@s. As regards effigies in 
metal, perhaps no church can shew a more complete and beau- 
tiful series than our own Westminster Abbey; the earliest 
being those representing Henry III. and Queen Eleanor, and 
both remarkable as being ideal portraits. Unfortunately most 
of the chefs-d’euvre of the Middle Ages were executed in stone 
or soft alabaster, and have suffered accordingly; and we have 
therefore to congratulate ourselves on the fact that the effigies 
under consideration were cast in bronze, and not chiselled 
in stone. The artist was one William Torel, whom there is 
every reason to believe was an Englishman, and not an Italian 
as some authors have supposed. From the original accounts, 
edited by the late Hudson Turner, we learn that he was a gold- 
smith; that he worked in the King’s palace; that a large 
quantity of wax was employed, evidently for the cire perdue 
process; and, finally, that the casting took place in the adjoining 
churchyard. Nothing can be more beautiful than these two 
statues, which by the way are very large castings, only a few 
accessories being added afterwards, and we shall have to go 
back to the best period of Greek art before we find anything to 
put into comparison with them. The next in the series is the 
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effigy of Edward III.: here the work, although the face is ap- 
parently a cast from life, is much coarser, the hair being very 
badly done indeed ; but we know nothing of the artist. Then 
follow the figures of Richard II. and his Queen: these are more 
carefully treated and altogether better done, although being 
cast in several detached pieces, they have become grievously 
mutilated. The artists in this instance are described as copper- 
smiths, and mention is made of a pattern, so that it is somewhat 
doubtful whether they modelled the figures or only cast them. 
The last of the Westminster series are the effigies of Margaret 
Countess of Richmond, of Henry VII. and of his Queen, 
but they belong more properly to the Italian renaissance 
than to medieval art. They are, however, surpassingly well 
done, although the draperies are not so elegantly disposed as in 
Torel’s work. The little figures of saints at the sides of the 
royal tombs deserve particular attention, both for the care dis- 
played in their execution and the spirit of the design. At 
Amiens are two excellent bronze effigies of bishops of the thir- 
teenth century, and no one who has once seen them can forget 
either the tomb of Mary of Burgundy at Bruges, glittering 
with gilding and enamel, or that of Maximilian at Innspruck, 
placed in the midst of the statues of his ancestors. 

The bronze doors of cathedrals were also favourite subjects 
for the skill of the artists of the Middle Ages. Some were 
covered with figures in damascening, as at Salerno, and others 
with subjects from sacred history, as at Pisa, Monreale, and 
Verona; but the most celebrated are those at Florence known 
as the Gates of Paradise, for so they were called by Michael 
Angelo, At the beginning of the fifteenth century the good 
citizens of Florence determined on erecting a new bronze door 
to the Baptistery of St. John, as a thank-offering for the cessa- 
tion of the plague. There was a competition, and, for a wonder, 
the successful man was actually the most competent. This 
man was Lorenzo Ghiberti, who eventually executed two doors. 
The first, to my mind, is far the best, especially in an architec- 
tural point of view; the latter one having subjects with land- 
scape backgrounds, whereas the first is treated in a much 
simpler manner, so as to match with another door executed 
some time before by Andrea Pisano. I should not forget to 
mention that Lorenzo obtained his success partly by his careful 
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chasing, which his profession of a goldsmith had enabled him 
to acquire ¢. 

Among the other legacies of the Middle Ages we must not 
forget the Albero at Milan, an immense paschal candlestick, 
with the signs of the zodiac and the battle of the Virtues and 
the Vices represented on the foot. Antiquaries have hotly dis- 
puted whether this is to be considered a work of the thirteenth 
century or a restoration by a renaissance artist. As far as 
I have been enabled to judge, I should certainly assign it to the 
thirteenth century, as the work and design are both first-rate. 
The shrine of St.Sebald at Nuremburg is another wonderful 
example of chasing and casting, although the details are all re- 
naissance. The story goes that Peter Vischer and his sons, who 
were the artists, spent so much time about it that the sum 
stipulated in their contract could not near pay them. When 
the work was completed they went from door to door, and thus 
got paid by the voluntary contributions of their fellow-citizens. 
The curious thing about the matter is that the design in the 
first instance was a pure Gothic one, which has been pub- 
lished by Heideloff; it was afterwards changed, either from 
motives of economy or to accord more with the fashionable 
architecture from Italy, but even then the chief lines appear 
to have been copied from the tomb of one of the popes at 
Avignon. 

The good towns of Nuremburg and Augsburg were indeed 
famous for all sorts of works in bronze. Witness the foun- 
tains which decorate the latter, and the beautiful medallions 
which lie so thickly on the tombstones of the cemetery, of 
the former city. 

Were I to attempt to enumerate the various uses to which 
the different alloys of copper, whether bronze or brass, were 
applied in the Middle Ages, I am afraid I should never finish ; 
for it is almost impossible to enter any church in Belgium or 
Germany without meeting with something new. In our own 
country we have the marvellous screens at Westminster, to say 
nothing of our magnificent series of monumental brasses. In 
France, unfortunately, it is different. At the end of the last 
century the country was declared to be in danger, and indeed 
really was in danger. Accordingly the lead was stripped from 





" The trial-piece of Ghiberti is preserved in the Uffizii at Florence. 
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off the roofs to make bullets, and the bells, screens, tombs, and 
shrines all went into the melting-pot, to re-appear in the shapes 
of sous and cannon. One example out of many will give an 
idea of what we have lost. In the city of Troyes there stood 
a cross of brass, twenty feet high, the work of the fifteenth 
century, and most wonderfully decorated with architecture and 
figures. A rude drawing is all that we have to tell us what 
has disappeared. 

The medieval artists, as a general rule, gilded their more 
costly bronzes, and, further, engraved patterns on the dresses ; 
those on the effigies of Richard II. being done with dotted 
work. Enamelling was occasionally used, as at Warwick and at 
Bruges, and in several of the monumental brasses. Various 
holes in Torel’s statues would also point to the employment of 
jewels, either real or false. , 

The Eastern nations have always been famed for their works 
in bronze, and the objects shewn in the Japanese department 
of the Great Exhibition proved that the art is by no means 
a dead one at the present day. Some of the castings were 
very curious, especially the baskets, which must have been 
burnt out of the moulds before the metal could be poured in. 
Many also appear to have been executed by the cire perdue 
process. But the most curious thing is the partial gilding with 
which so many are decorated: thus we generally colour the 
whole surface of a bronze, and then rub off the colour on the 
more exposed surface, to shew the metal; the Japanese, on 
the contrary, slightly gild these same exposed surfaces, thus 
giving the idea that the metal is gold which has been partially 
oxydized to prevent its being too glaring to the eyes. 

In the present day the numberless small bronzes which 
decorate our houses are produced in Paris, which city, some- 
how or other, has obtained a speciality for this branch of the 
arts. The manufacturer most in repute is M. Barbedienne, whose 
productions may be divided into two classes, viz. reductions 
from the antique, and designs by modern artists. Of these, 
the latter are infinitely more interesting than the former, for 
the ancients, it is well known, treated the drapery and details 
of a bronze statue in a very different manner to that of a marble 
one; thus everything is made sharper and finer in bronze than 
in marble, because one is a dark substance and the other 
a light. These differences do not, of course, shew so much in 
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a reduction, but still one has always an uncomfortable feeling 
that the original is in a different material, and that the object 
would look better in marble, just as we have the converse feel- 
ing in the case of the Apollo, which most antiquaries believe to 
be a marble copy of a bronze original. 

M. Barbedienne’s works are remarkable for their very careful 
casting, but those accustomed to the more beautiful Greek 
bronzes, such as the shoulder-plates in the Museum, would cer- 
tainly like to see more of that peculiar finish which can only 
be got by the use of the chasing tool. Among the French 
artists Barye is distinguished for his animals. Some of these 
are not touched by the chasing tool, but then they are modelled 
in a far rougher and more effective manner than the reduc- 
tions from the antique we have just been considering, the 
roughness and asperities giving great life to the surface, and 
the whole bears to the finished Greek bronze the same re- 
lation that a rough sketch does to a finished painting. Mene 
is famed for birds and animals, especially dogs; and Cle- 
senger has produced some most successful heads, e.g. that of 
Charlotte Corday, although as much can hardly be said for his 
restoration of the group of the Fates from the Elgin marbles, 
Pzadier, who, like our own Flaxman, thought like a Greek, 
might perhaps have attempted the task under better auspices, 
but alas! he too is gone. 

It will probably be asked why we do not make small bronzes 
in England. I also have asked the same question. The reply 
was, that there exists no sufficient reason beyond the very suf- 
ficient one that it does not pay. Messrs. Elkington have at- 
tempted it, but I believe with the above result, and accordingly 
turn their attention more to electrotypes. As to our public 
statues, the less said about them the better. Because they are 
ugly and black, people cry out against the use of bronze; but 
the fault is in the artists and those who are called, or rather 
miscalled, the competent judges, and not in the material. If 
our climate is bad let the statues be covered with a coating of 
encaustic, which can be removed and renewed every year, thus 
giving an opportunity for the surface to be cleaned. Those 
who have seen the great fountains in bronze at Augsburg, and 
at Paris, can have an idea of what can be done in bronze, and 
what an artist can make of a fountain, while the specimens in 


Trafalgar-square are most efficient examples of how not to do it. 
Gent, Mac, 1864, Vor. I. 4Nn* 
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Is it too much to hope that some day the Government, or a 
really London Corporation, may pluck up heart to erect some 
really large bronze work in the shape of a fountain on the 
finest site in Europe, and that the present affairs may be ap- 
plied to their legitimate use, viz. to mend the roads? 

Before leaving the subject of copper and its alloys a short 
notice should be taken of what is called Dinanderie, from Dinan, 
which was formerly a great centre for the fabrication of this sort 
of work. Dinanderie may be said to be the art of making metal 
pots, and pans, and candlesticks, but, unfortunately, the medizval 
development of it by no means came up to the contemporary 
arts. Its best phase was in the East in the thirteenth century, 
when Mossul became so famous for vessels of bronze inlaid 
with gold and silver. The vase of Vincennes, now preserved in 
the Louvre, is said to have been brought over to France by 
St. Louis, and is a most excellent example of the work; other 
specimens in our own country will be found in the collections 
of Messrs. Octavius Morgan and Rhode Hawkins, and in the 
British Museum. The ornaments for the most part consist of 
Arabic texts, with foliage interspersed, although we do occasion- 
ally find figures. As to the vessels themselves, they appear to 
have been made for domestic use, a Mahometan writer telling 
us that they were manufactured for the tables of princes. 

I am not aware that this beautiful sort of work has ever been 
revived in modern days, and if it ever is I hope we shall con- 
fine ourselves to the manipulation, and not go copying Arabic in- 
scriptions and ornaments because we see them on the originals. 
As to the medieval Dinanderie, it has been revived principally 
by the care of the late Mr. Pugin, and Messrs. Hardman and 
Hart, to say nothing of many others, now turn out any quan- 
tity of it. The consequence is that candlesticks and gas-burners 
can now be obtained at very moderate prices, although the eye 
is still shocked by the very bright hues of the coloured com- 
position with which so many specimens are decorated. What we 
really want is some good cheap original designs for candlesticks, 
&c., in cast bronze, which is far more lasting, and affords far 
more scope for art, than Dinanderie; and even in the latter we 
might reasonably ask for fewer leaves in the engraving and 
more figures, the latter for the most part being very con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

I am afraid that the subject of bronze has occupied so much 
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time that little remains to be said about iron, and yet that metal 
plays by far the most important part in the present century. 
We are indeed the real age of iron. 

We know very little of the employment of iron by the an- 
cients, and even if we did, it would not be of much use for our 
purpose, inasmuch as most of the examples must have perished 
by oxydation. Luckily for us, they preferred to pse bronze, 
and thus we have a number of things which, had they been 
made in iron, would inevitably have disappeared. 

In the Middle Ages the case was different. Iron was cheaper 
than brass, and the smiths of the time have left us noble works 
in the screen at Westminster and the doors at Merton College, 
Oxford, and St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and, above all, Notre 
Dame at Paris. These are all executed in short lengths of 
wrought iron, stamped while hot by iron dies, and then joined 
together, the said joint being hidden by a leaf: a very dif- 
ferent way of going to work from some screens I have seen, 
where pieces of thin iron plate are not riveted, but screwed on 
to the main stem, and worked up with a pair of pliers. Indeed, 
this employment of screws is one of the worst features of the 
modern revival: for how can a brass screen be expected to last 
for centuries when it is at the mercy of the first dishonest 
person who has got his opportunity and a screw-driver? In 
old work the case is different; for there the thief has to deal 
with rivets, and detaching any portion entailed a long time, 
and consequently a chance of detection. 

In the latter centuries of the Middle Ages the smiths began to 
get their effects by putting thin perforated plates of iron one 
behind another, and this was the beginning of the decline. 
There was less art and more finger-work in the shape of tracery, 
&c. Messrs. Hardman had an excellent example of this sort 
of execution in the Great Exhibition of last year. 

The old smith frequently tinned his iron when in small 
articles for domestic use, or, if it were large, it was painted 
and gilt: thus the railings of Queen Philippa’s tomb were 
coloured red. In finer works, such as armour, engraving and 
gilding were employed to heighten the effect, and in later 
times damascening. Now in the present day we have, it is 
true, given up armour, but we have new, and, to our ancestors, 
undreamt-of developments of iron. 


In the first place, we have learned to cast iron. The earliest 
Gent, Mae, 1364, Vor, I. 40 
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specimens of this industry are, I believe, the stove backs which 
were manufactured in Sussex at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury*®. They generally exhibit figures in relief, ornaments, &c., 
and, in fact, are treated as if they were to be executed in bronze ; 
they were castings, and if indeed iron would not rust, there 
would be no reason why the very highest works should not be 
made in that metal. How far the question of rust will affect 
the various iron structures, both wrought and cast, which have 
been erected during the present century, is a very open ques- 
tion. Hitherto they have been kept well painted, and oxyda- 
tion thus prevented. But suppose for one moment that, 
owing to some national calamity, this precaution should be dis- 
continued for some considerable time, and that the oxydation had 
well set in; how long would a structure last, say a bridge for 
instance, where so much depends on the rivets if of wrought 
iron, or on the screws if of cast. Again, in the cast-iron 
bridges, why should not the void spaces be filled in with raised 
work, representing men, animals, or foliage, instead of the 
inevitable circle or St. Andrew’s cross. Such subjects, if the 
grounds were perforated and the figures painted and gilt, could 
hardly fail to be improvements. A beginning has been made 
in Hungerford Bridge, where the heads of the principal rivets 
have been gilt, and the iron-work coloured purple- brown 
instead of the inevitable black. This, it is true, is not a very 
great advance, and the bridge is not a very pleasing piece of 
architecture, but still engineering works are generally so ugly, 
that one is apt to be thankful even for small mercies. 

Formerly the two professions of engineer and architect were 
not divided, and if we look into the old books of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries we shall find that even machinery 
was to a certain degree made ornamental. Examples of this 
will be found in the old editions of Vitruvius. Hitherto 
we have done the reverse. The machines have been very 
strong and have done their work very well, but they have been 
dreadfully ugly, bearing about the same relation to what they 
ought to be as a skeleton does to the human body. One is 
very much tempted to imagine and try and think out how our 








¢ At Burwash, in Sussex, is a cast-iron monumental slab, with a cross and 
inscription in relief. Mr. Boutell, in his Christian Monuments, p- 105, gives 
a woodcut of it, and considers the date as being the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. One would much like to know something more about it. 
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ancestors of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries would have 
treated a royal locomotive with its tender and carriage—say 
one for William Rufus, or King John, or Henry IIL., all of 
whom were fond of magnificence: perhaps they would have 
converted the locomotive into the form of a dragon vomiting 
the smoke through his upraised head; his body and wings 
being rich with gold, colour, tin, and brass, and perhaps even 
great crystal balls would do duty for eyes. 

Again, how would they have treated a steam-boat? Would 
the funnel have been made into a sort of tower? would the 
sails have been painted with coat armour? would shields have 
been hung all round, and would the paddle-boxes have been 
historiated with subjects on a gold ground? These are ques- 
tions that unfortunately can never be answered, even by the 
antiquary, who can only see things that have existed, not 
those which might possibly have been made; but of one thing 
we may be very sure, and that is this, viz., that had locomo- 
tives and steamboats been discovered in the twelfth or thirteenth 
century they would not have been the ugly things we see at 
the present day. The same truth also applies to our iron bridges 
and our iron buildings; whether there ever will be an improve- 
ment is very hard to say, but it is not so very difficult to predict 
that the said improvement is never likely to take place until 
we have an architecture, and coloured costume. Even our 
boasted science is occasionally at fault, and in our anxiety to 
make everything of our favourite metal we place it in the very 
situations where it is most unfitted. Thus tin does not suffer any 
appreciable oxydation, and it was thought by covering plates 
of iron with a thin coating of this metal that it might be used 
for covering roofs, and accordingly the whole of the Houses of 
Parliament were covered with it, but somehow or other it was 
forgotten that any accidental abrasion, say a chisel dropped on 
it, would expose the iron, that the said iron would rust, and 
that the rust would gradually increase and flake off the tin. 
But so it happened, and the consequence is that the roofs are 
now covered by a composition invented by M. Zerelmy. 

Again, it has somehow been discovered that cast-iron girders 
are not quite the capital things they were supposed to be; 
firemen declaring that they rather preferred wooden ones, 
which took some time in burning, whereas the hot cast-iron 
was apt to snap on the application of water, and transform 
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itself from a girder into two heavy levers acting on the walls, 
and occasionally bringing them down; also, that if the girders 
were proved to a certain pressure, it by no means followed that 
they would take even half of that pressure on a second appli- 
cation: we have therefore heard much less of these articles of 
late years. 

At the same time it appears to me that cast-iron might be 
advantageously employed in the arts. If placed indoors, and 
kept in a dry place and varnished, oxydation would be little to 
be feared, and statues of it might be gilt or engraved with acid, 
or even damascened, while the ground might be blackened, or, 
better still, kept its natural colour. Statues and other objects 
thus treated would make a pleasing variety to bronze. 





ARcHZOLOGY IN Francr.—At the February meeting of the French Academy 
of Sciences, MM. Milne Edwards and Lartet jointly communicated a paper on 
the bones recently found in the cavern of Bruniquel. The writers, having 
visited the place, are of opinion that the cavern was inhabited by men who 
had no knowledge either of bronze or iron, but who were very clever in work- 
ing bone with flint implements. But although this cavern contains an im- 
mense number of bones of the reindeer, mixed up with various specimens of 
human handiwork, this circumstance alone would be insufficient to prove that 
the human race was contemporaneous with that animal in our low latitudes, 
were it not that our authors have themselves found there a bone on which not 
only the head of a horse but that of a reindeer is seen engraved. This they 
considered to be an unanswerable proof, because it cannot be supposed that 
at so early a period, when civilization had not yet dawned, men could have 
made figures of animals with whom they were not familiar. At what period 
before the invasion of Gaul by Cesar the reindeer disappeared from France it 
would be difficult to ascertain ; but it must have been very remote. 

A highly interesting archeological discovery has recently been made at a place 
called Les Grandes Maisons, at about three hundred yards west of the town of 
Jarnac, in the department of the Charente, where the labourers engaged in 
effecting a cutting for a new road suddenly came upon an enormous stone, 
5 metres by 23, and 70 centimetres in thickness. M.Castaigne, Vice-President 
of the Archzological Society of the Charente, has declared it to be one of 
those Celtic monuments known under the name of dolmen, or cromlech, al- 
though deprived of its two supports, which must have been taken away from 
it at a very early period. This colossal monolith is to be erected in one of the 
public squares of Jarnac. The suburb of Les Grandes Maisons is also remark- 
able for a considerable number of Gallo-Roman ruins, where interesting relics 
of the Roman period are frequently found. 
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SOME REMARKS ON COLLECTING MISCELLANEOUS 
PAPERS AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


Suvce the preservation of our national records has become an object 
of solicitude with the Government, an increasing general interest has 
been shewn for all original sources of history. The pursuits of the 
literary antiquary have become popular, and his appreciation of minute 
facts, of dates and records, has been fully honoured. The publication 
since 1857 of the valuable Calendars of State Papers has greatly 
strengthened this feeling. The letters, despatches, minutes, examina- 
tions, petitions, inventories, &c., which form the great bulk of these 
papers, have already proved in the hands of students so useful, have 
verified so much that was before doubtful, have dispelled so much of 
the mist that marred our view of many great historical events, and so 
happily promise to do for us yet much more, that in future no historical 
writer pretending to original research can rest satisfied without con- 
sulting these invaluable treasures. 

But our State Papers form a most miscellaneous collection. Many 
of them, in fact, are not State Papers at all, in the sense which many 
would attach to such a term, and are simply so called from having by 
some means or other found their way into the repositories of the more 
legitimate archives of the State. Under an old jealous system of post- 
office surveillance the letter-bags were rummaged, plundered, and tam- 
pered with, without the slightest scruple. The Privy Council had no 
respect for the sanctity of the post. It was sufficient that for a State 
purpose it desired information, or desired that information should be 
withheld from others, to lay an embargo on the mail. Thus, among 
the State Papers are intercepted letters containing nothing but family 
tattle, and papers of such a strictly private character that they could 
not possibly have interested the most prying member of the Privy 
Council; there are news-letters of paid gossips, and scraps relating to 
all kinds of events and to all kinds of men. Yet, to many, these less 
stately papers have proved the most attractive and the most useful; 
and they have so opened the eyes of the curious to the value of such 
miscellaneous documents, that private collectors are now on the search 
for similar treasures. Antiquaries are looking as sharply about for old 
letters and papers as for coins and fibule. Family chests are examined, 
cabinets ransacked, and the contents of dusty pigeon-holes gladden the 
eyes of autograph collectors. 

The mass of papers and records thus brought to light in recent years 
by the Record Commission, and by the enthusiasm of private effort, is 
enormous, The large buildings in Chancery Lane are incompetent to 
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hold the collections of the State, and public sales attest the activity of 
individual collectors. Yet all feel, who are interested in such matters, 
that there are vast stores yet unsearched, and none despair but that 
from some of these neglected repositories important facts connected 
with our history and our literature are yet to be discovered. 

In a literary sense this is a fair subject for congratulation, and is 
leading to a better appreciation of miscellaneous papers as materials 
of history. There are many classes of papers, both printed and manu- 
script, of great value, which disappear with the event that called them 
into existence. Such, for instance, among historical papers, are Pro- 
clamations, Orders of Council, Letters of State ; and in general literature, 
pamphlets, ballads, advertisements, handbills, pasquinades, and broad- 
sides, Many of these ephemeral productions of a past age are now 
worth their weight in gold. A penny ballad may be cheap at a guinea, 
and a broadside scraped from a wall may be more precious than a bank 
note. But it requires a mind capable of looking into the futurity of 
literature to sufficiently value such waifs and strays, to gather them as 
they come from the press, to garner what others would destroy, and to 
detect a latent value in that which others regard as worthless, because 
presenting no immediate features of interest. Pepys and Narcissus 
Luttrell were such men, and in spite of their oddities and whimsicalities 
were right worthy labourers in the broad fields of literature. Their 
collections as illustrations of the past, or as guides into the pleasant 
by-paths of history, are incomparable. We all know how Macaulay 
used them, and how the flash of life gleamed upon his graphic page 
from these resuscitated relics. 

There is a peculiar pride experienced by the collector of historical 
papers and memoranda. When his collections have assumed propor- 
tions sufficient to form a few goodly volumes, and he receives them 
from his binder neatly bound and duly lettered, he may feel as he places 
them on the shelf that he has raised a memorial to his own usefulness in 
having thus gathered and thus provided for the preservation of stray 
records. This feeling is not unreasonable, for the collector has done 
good service to literature. Evenif he should never use the honey which 
he has patiently collected for any purpose of his own, succeeding anti- 
quaries and busy students will feed upon the fruits of his labour with 
gratitude ; and the volumes, the formation of which had exercised his 
taste and been the delight of his leisure, may in future ages be referred 
to as the “‘ Rushworth Papers,” the “ Palgrave Papers,” or by whatever 
name the collector of such papers may have borne. 

This posthumous fame of a collector may not be so glorious as that 
of an author, but it is often more enduring. We remember Sir Thomas 
Bodley and Sir Robert Cotton more by the libraries which they formed 
than by the books which they wrote. We are constantly using and 
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quoting the Bodleian and Cottonian manuscripts, whilst the erudite 
works of these learned antiquaries are almost forgotten. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to define the principles which should 
guide the collector of miscellaneous papers; much will necessarily 
depend upon his own peculiar tastes; but a large-minded collector will 
embrace much that one of narrower views or of limited information 
will neglect. To be a good collector it is necessary to be a great 
reader. The man of one subject is apt to undervalue the literary pur- 
suits of others, and to forget that in the commonwealth of learning 
there are a diversity of callings, and that the glory of prosperity is due 
to the exercise of a multitude of talents. Let not the nobility of genius 
despise the humble plodder; let not the architect disdain the quarry- 
man. The unobtrusive recorder of facts, even the mere gatherer of 
literary trifles, may do goodly service; his gatherings may give life to 
biography and lend embellishment to history. A few tailors’ bills in 
the hands of the biographer reveal the vanity of Goldsmith, and from an 
old Directory we learn the paternity of Pope. It is dangerous therefore 
to destroy, for we see in almost every branch of learning the value of 
unheeded scraps and of ephemeral papers. Take, for instance, the 
history of dramatic literature and representation. How many questions 
there are yet unsettled in the history of the stage is well known to 
all who feel an interest in the subject ; and itis also well known that these 
questions are likely to remain in doubt, because we can only look for 
the record of them in such perishable papers as stage-notices and play- 
bills. Even the simple question as to when the names of actors were 
first inserted in the bills is one that cannot be answered with certainty. 
It is true that one early playbill, bearing the date 1663, has been 
printed by Mr. Collier *, to shew that it was then the custom so to do; 
but this is a document thought by some to be spurious, and the discovery 
ofa genuine duplicate of what to many would appear a most insignificant 
and useless paper, would set this question at rest, and prove of con- 
siderable interest to many. 

If we regard the collecting of papers as merely an amusement, the 
pursuit is rich in those chances and surprises which give a zest to 
sport. The collector will now and then be gratified by the discovery 
of an unsuspected treasure. Like a botanist, he will often find his 
rarest specimens in unlikely habitats. We have indeed experienced, on 
more than one occasion, a joyful surprise by the discovery of some 
curious illustrative paper, just when our patience was becoming ex- 
hausted by a tedious examination of bundles of the dryest documents. 
In poring over an old parish register, and following in plodding order 
the record of a multitude of unknown dead, what a thrill of delight 





* Hist. Dram. Poetry, iii. 384. 
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would pervade the mind if we suddenly came across a name renowned 
for worth and genius, the place and time of whose birth was yet a blank 
in his biography. It would be a white day with Mr. Payne Collier in 
which he could find the register of Spenser’s birth, or tc Mr. Peter 
Cunningham in which he could discover the old house in East Smith- 
field in which that great poet was born. Just at the present time the 
world is regretting that in this, the tricentenary of Shakespeare’s birth, 
so little is known of his life and death; so little of how that marvellous 
genius fought his own battle on that stage which he has painted in all 
the lights and shades of truth. But, as the lover of the great Dramatist 
arrays in order the few meagre facts which by dint of industry have been 
gleaned together, he is loth to believe that the broken chain is always 
to be disunited, but clings lovingly to the hope that some dusty bundle 
of letters or some old record may yet be found to join the dissevered 
links in a golden chain of evidence. 

Nor is this a hope without reason, for choice papers, rare autographs, 
and letters of the good and noble are turning up almost every day, and 
turning up, too, when least expected and from most unlikely repositories. 
From the rubbish of the marine store, from forgotten garrets, from the 
covers of old books, from the linings of trunks, such fugitive pieces have 
often been reclaimed. The historical manuscripts, the letters and collec- 
tion of Sir Julius Caesar were rescued by Paterson the auctioneer from 
the waste-paper stock of a cheesemonger. It was only the other day’ 
that a shop-keeper of Boulogne was detected wrapping up butter in the 
letters of Boswell. 

Of miscellaneous papers the letters of great and good men are most 
desired, as forming important materials for biography. Much has re- 
cently been said upon the indiscriminate publication of private letters, 
and severe has been the blame attached to the heedless printing of 
epistles never designed for the public eye. It is difficult to define the 
exact limit of time, or the measure of forbearance that ought to be ob- 
served in such matters. There are men who, by their written or acted 
works, have become, as it were, public property, who have claimed our 
deference, who have guided our policy, and who have assumed a power 
over our very thoughts and deeds. It is only, perhaps, right and just 
that we should know something of the private life of such men, that we 
may judge whether their walk in life evinced a faith in their own pre- 
cepts, and in purely literary characters it is but natural that we should 
desire sometimes to visit in their homes those whom we love to con- 
verse with at our own firesides, and to mingle our sympathies with the 
trials and humanities of men, whose sayings we have made our house- 
hold words. It is this yearning to become intimate with those we love 
that gives such absorbing interest to original letters, and has created 
such a wide-spread passion for collecting them. 

2 ; 
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From a kindred spirit of reverence and love for the good and great 
has sprung a desire for the acquisition of autographs. Collections of 
such memorials were from necessity rare ‘previous to the sixteenth 
eentury. A book of. crosses and marks, although the marks and 
crosses of kings and nobles, would have afforded but a dreary prospect 
of amusement. It was not every great man that could use his pen. 
The nobles of France affected to think it vulgar to write. It is related 
of a Duke of Montmorency, that on being required to affix his. signa- 
ture to a marriage contract, he drew his sword and cut his mark of the 
cross on the parchment, exclaiming, ‘‘ That being a great noble he was 
unable to write his name.” The Knights of the Garter at Windsor 
kept an album, which those whom they entertained were sometimes re- 
quested to enrich with their autographs. It was not always that this 
request could be complied with, Shassek, Secretary to the Mission of 
Leo, Ambassador from Bohemia to the Court of Edward IV., mentions 
that, after dining with the Knights in 1466, Leo, Baron of Rosmithal and 
Blatna, was asked to write his name and titles in the book, a feat which 
he accomplished with such dubious success, that when he had departed 
an application was sent after him to return and read it. This is an 
early, if not the earliest, instance of autograph collecting; but in the 
sixteenth century it became the fashion on the Continent, and espe- 
cially in Germany, to gather into a white paper book the autographs 
of friends and persons of eminence. The book was called an Album, 
or Thesaurus Amicorum. Mr. Nichols, in his valuable work on the 
** Autographs of Royal, Noble, Learned, and Remarkable Personages,” 
refers to the existence of many such albums in the British Museum. 
The most ancient bears the date 1578. Charles I., whose refined 
taste led him to appreciate these memorials, was a collector; and his 
album, rich in mottoes and autographs, is also preserved in our national 
library. In modern times collectors have manifested the greatest en- 
thusiasm. Sir Robert Philips is said to have declared that he would 
as soon part with a tooth as with a letter of Colley Cibber’s, and that 
for a manuscript of Washington’s he should expect a grant of land in 
America. William Upcott, who was called 

“The beau ideal of autographmaniacs, with his 
Round, roguish, good-humoured, rubicund phiz,” 

collected upwards of 30,000 specimens, many of them being letters and 
documents full of interest, and rich in biographical anecdote. A col- 
lector has recently shewn us how autographs may be made eminently 
attractive and instructive. We allude to that rare and costly assemblage 
of portraits and autographs exhibited in the rooms of the Incorporated 
Law Society in July of 1862. The popular interest in such memorials 
is evident by the numbers who crowd round the cases in which some of 
the autographic rarities of the British Museum are displayed. 

Gent, Mac, 1864, Vor. I. 4P 
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In France autographs are collected with great avidity. The pursuit 
has become fashionable by the example of Eugénie, Empress of the 
French, who is an enthusiastic collector. Her album is rich in rarities 
presented as propitiatory offerings by her royal friends. It con- 
tains several interesting autographs of the unfortunate Catherine of 
Aragon, the gift, it is presumed, of Isabel II. But the most note- 
worthy specimen in the Imperial cabinet is a letter from Henry VII. 
of England to Fernando and Isabel. This is of priceless value, is 
in the highest degree of historical importance, and yet, but for this 
love of autograph collecting, would probably have been lost for ever. 
It sets at rest a question upon which at one time the destiny of our 
country depended. It proves that the marriage of Prince Arthur with 
Catherine of Aragon was consummated according to the canon. Thus 
a fact which had been disputed for three hundred years, and disputed, 
too, with all the rancour of party, is revealed by a stray letter preserved 
from a love of autograph collecting. 

The prices which autographs now produce at literary sales are as 
marvellous as the prices which old books produced in the memorable 
days of Heber and Roxburgh. They evince the increasing desire for 
such memorials. In June, 1859, one day's sale of part of Mr. Dawson 
Turner’s collection, in which the autographs were not many but choice, 
realized £3,189. It is curious to watch the eagerness of collectors on 
the dispersion of a fine cabinet of autographs. At the sale of Mr. Singer’s 
collection, a letter of Mary Queen of Scots was knocked down for 
£11 15s.; at a subsequent sale another specimen brought £22. Royal 
letters and autographs are valuable. A few volumes of such relics may 
be worth a fortune. Signatures of Richard II. have produced twelve 
to eighteen guineas. A letter signed by Edward VI. sold for £13 15s. 
A note of Catherine of Aragon’s produced £26, and one of Catherine 
Parr was thought cheap at £27. These letters and documents possessed 
an historical interest independently of the signatures attached to them ; 
but it was perhaps from a pure love of a great man that caused the 
biddings for a note of Handel's, whose autograph is scarce, to run up to 
thirteen guineas. Letters of Charles I. are much desired by collectors, 
and good specimens have in recent sales brought from twelve to fifteen 
pounds. A single letter of Cromwell’s produced £36 under the hammer 
of Mr. Puttick in March, 1854. It is true it was one of great interest, 
especially to an American. It was written soon after the battle of 
Worcester to Pastor Cotton in New England, and alluded to the diffi- 
culties which Cromwell had experienced in treating with the Scotch 
party. It was purchased by Mr. Stevens for America. Another 
characteristic specimen, also sold by Mr. Puttick in June, 1859, 
brought £47 5s. Letters of Charles II. and of subsequent monarchs 
are of much less value, both because they are of more frequent occur- 
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rence, and because the interest attached to their names is not so 
engrossing. Whilst a letter of Charles II. may be secured for a couple 
of guineas, we have seen a note signed by his mistress, Nell Gwynn, 
sell for thirteen pounds. 

Perhaps of all such curiosities the most interesting are those relating 
to literarymen. The gem, the koh-i-noor of all autographs, is the auto- 
graph of Shakespeare. What such a treasure as the Venice ‘“ Decame- 
ron” of Boccaccio is among books, is the signature of Shakespeare among 
autographs. It is indeed of excessive rarity. We can hardly imagine 
any circumstance so brimful of joy as would be the discovery of 
a genuine Shakespearian document. Let the autograph collector or 
the grubber among old papers fancy for a moment the turning up of an 
original letter of Shakespeare’s, addressed, say, to his loving friend Ben 
Jonson! The mere indulgence in the thought almost takes one’s breath 
away! Such a treasure would be worth a fat farm in Devonshire, 
and gain for the finder a reputation as great as if he had discovered 
a new country. But there is little chance of this; even the auto- 
graph of Shakespeare is so rare that only four or five specimens are 
known. One of these, attached to a mortgage deed of a house in 
Blackfriars, is now in the British Museum. It was bought at a public 
auction at Sotheby’s in June, 1858, for £315. But even these 
known examples have not entirely escaped the breath of slander, owing 
to the suspicion which the forgeries of Ireland have thrown upon al] 
Shakespearian documents. Thus his signature holds among autographs 
a position analogous to that which the great poet holds in literature. 
No other, however rare, can approach it in value. Even the autograph 
of Milton, with a good impression of his seal, was sold for nineteen 
guineas at the sale of Mr. Singer’s collection. Letters of Dryden’s were 
sold after smart biddings at seven to ten pounds. A letter from “ dear 
Goldy”’ to Sir Joshua Reynolds was carried off for £8 5s., and one from 
Dr. Johnson himself was knocked down for £5 15s. With some col- 
lectors the interest seems to be absorbed in the mere signature. They 
profess to study autographs as Lavater would have studied eyes and 
noses, and find, or try to find, a key to the inner chamber of the mind 
in the feeble or vigorous strokes of the pen. They cite in confirmation 
of their fancy that exclamation of Shenstone’s, ‘‘I want to see Mrs. 
Jago’s handwriting, that I may judge of her temper.” Some have not 
even this purpose in collecting, but seem to be actuated simply from 
curiosity, just as some who profess to study natural history collect 
a cabinet of shells, but care to know nothing about the curious habits of 
mollusca. To look at their collections is often a positive torture. Such 
autographmaniacs are generally goths, disreputable destroyers of docu- 
ments and mutilators of the choicest records, bringing their pursuit 
into contempt by the ridiculous excesses of which they are guilty. 
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These are they who, if they found a State Paper of Milton's, would cut 
out the signature to paste into their villanous albums; who would, 
had they the chance, even desecrate a letter of Shakespeare’s with the 
shears. In spite of many redeeming qualities, Sir William Musgrave 
was a collector of this stamp. Among the additional MSS. in the 
British Museum are two thick quarto volumes filled with autographs, 
ranging from the time of Edward VI. to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, all of which have been cut from letters and documents», One 
could shed tears of regret over these precious fragments; our interest 
in the autographs is lost in our indignation at this display of vandalism. 
But even a collection of mere signatures may claim some pretensions to 
usefulness: they may, among other small advantages, help to fix the cor- 
rect orthography of a name, and so assist the genealogist. To ascertain 
the legitimate spelling of an ancient name is seldom an easy task. The 
name of Shakespeare has a dozen readings. Familiar names are often 
strange to us when met with in old records. Nor will autographs 
always decide this point. We have now before us several undoubted 
signatures of Chief Justice Catlin. His name is spelled Catyn, Catelyn, 
Catlin, Cateline, Catlyn, and Catalyn. When a Chief Justice of Eng- 
land did not know how to spell his own name, how can we wonder at 
the perplexing confusion that has crept into history ? 

But the autograph collector of higher pretensions will desire that his 
specimens may possess a value in addition to the mere interest attached 
to an illustrious signature. There is indeed a charm in tracing over the 
autograph of a great man, in possessing such a positive memorial of his 
own handiwork; but the charm and the interest is much increased when, 
in addition to the mere signature, we have the day and year in which it 
was written; but as a memorial, how vastly is that value enhanced if 
the autograph is an affix to a poem, a paper, ora letter. To gather 
such was the aim of collectors like William Upcott, Ray, Dawson Turner, 
Dr. Bliss, Mr. Singer, and M. Donnadieu. Their portfolios were rich 
in State Papers, in letters of illustrious men, which threw light upon 
many obscure questions in history and biography, settled many dubious 
dates, and afforded most pleasing illustrations of the sayings and habits, 
the homes and haunts, of England’s greatest men. 





> MS. Additional, 2,726. 
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EXAMINATION OF A LARGE HOUE ON THE SKELTON 
MOORS IN CLEVELAND. 


Axzout the middle of September last the writer commenced operations 
with his party of workmen on a tumulus locally known as “ Turn-gate 
Hill,” but marked “ Herd Houe” in the Ordnance Map, as well as so 
named in records of ancient perambulations. It was difficult to make 
out any satisfactory estimate of size—accurate measurements were out 
of the question—in the case of this grave-hill: for it was at first sight 
apparent that its present form was very different from that in which it 
had been left by its Celtic builders. It would appear originally to have 
had a low earthen ring encircling it; that it measured about 55 to 58 ft. 
in diameter, and not less than 7} to 8 ft. in height at the centre. But 
there was the ill-omened cup in the middle above, instead of the conical 
nicely-rounded summit ; and the south-east and north-west flanks both 
shewed unmistakable traces of wholesale disturbance. The position of 
the hill is bold and commanding in the extreme. Situate at the very 
edge of a bluff which looks out far away over the comparatively level 
ground that lies to the north between it and the sea, and then over the 
sea itself, it also commands a widely extensive prospect east and west, 
and is itself a remarkably prominent and striking object to every one 
approaching from the west or north-west. Indeed, it has often appeared 
to the writer, in years long past, to, as it were, obtrude itself in a 
singularly marked manner on the passenger’s notice. 

Operations were commenced at a point about 25 ft. due south from 
the centre, and a 4 ft. trench extending 9 or 10 ft. both to the westward 
and eastward was the first part excavated. At about 2 ft. deep a large 
pile of loose stones, following the shape of the hill, was cut upon; and 
indications of burnt bone were met with at 22 ft. south of the centre. 
These led to the discovery of a plain interment, without even the 
amount of protection which could be given by an overlying flat stone. 
Shortly after it became apparent that a cavity had been wrought in the 
stone pile, to the extent of 2 to 3 ft. in diameter, and then filled up with 
earth, and made the receptacle of a small neatly formed and marked 
urn. This urn was 5} in. in diameter and 7 high; while over and about 
it were the fragments of a second, placed in studious disarray, but in 
such quantity that its original size and fashion were easily made out. 

No further discoveries were made in the course of this, the first day’s 
labour ; only the work was so far prosecuted, and in such a way, as to 
make a continuance of it on a subsequent occasion as practicable and 
convenient as possible. Indisposition and other causes deferred the 
‘subsequent occasion’ until Monday, March 21, in the present year. 
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Less than an hour’s labour on that day disclosed two urns, both of them 
small; one covered with a flat stone, the other quite unprotected from 
above; and standing at a distance of about 20 to 24in. from each other. 
The careful removal of the surrounding soil from these, preparatory to 
their extrication, shewed that they rested scarcely on, but quite close 
to, the ends of a flat stone of 16 or 18in. wide. When this was re- 
moved, a third and much larger urn was disclosed beneath, but un- 
happily a good deal broken. This was taken carefully out, and, after 
avery little more work had been employed about the place, a fourth urn 
was found at about the same medium level with the two first, but some 
12 or 15 in. nearer to the centre of the houe, inverted and empty. 

On examination, the contents of the two smaller urns proved to be the 
calcined bones of children, apparently of very tender years. One or 
two of the plates of the skull appeared scarcely thicker than an old 
sixpence, and part of what was probably the thigh bone did not exceed 
the dimensions of a man’s little finger as to diameter. On removing the 
intrusive soil from the larger urn, there was seen lying on the very 
surface of the mass of calcined bones the eye-part of a well-made bone 
needle. Careful search was made for the other parts, and was success- 
ful; and the needle, 5 in. in length, and with something more curvature 
than an ordinary sacking-needle, has been happily restored. From the 
character of the bones accompanying this needle, it seemed more than 
probable that the remains were those of a female, and of small stature. 

The presumption surely is that she, whose frame in life had in part 
consisted of these bones, was the mother of the two children whose urns 
stood above; and that, possibly at least, the empty inverted urn must 
be a kind of cenotaph to the father, slain in battle, but whose body it 
had not been possible to recover. 

This group of urns was found at a medium distance of 12 ft. south 
from the centre of the tumulus, and within the barrier of loose stones 
mentioned above, (which did not reach a lower level than about 2 ft. 
above the natural soil,) and at a depth of 3 ft. from the surface. 

Shortly afterwards, at a point about 5ft. more towards the east, 
another small urn, with a piece or two of a broken one in contact with 
it, was discovered. This was found to be marked with linear rows of 
dots, both on the rim and below, and to contain a child’s bones. More 
to the east still, a large urn protected above by a flat stone was met 
with, which, however, had burst all round from the pressure of the 
superincumbent earth, and was seen to be very full indeed of calcined 
bones, It was removed with much care, and, at the cost of no little 
trouble, without further breakage. Upon subsequent examination there 
were found, among the human bones it contained, two perfect bone pins; 
one straight and thick, the other curved and beautifully rounded and 
tapering; a portion of a third much finer; and a number of pieces of 
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flint burnt quite white, and which had certainly formed a weapon or 
implement of considerable size. The discovery of another urn, quite 
plain and a good deal broken, soon after ensued ; this was of about'8 in. 
high by 53 in diameter at the mouth, and contained only a very small 
quantity of calcined bone, mixed with earth and a little charcoal. An- 
other, smaller still, perfectly plain, without any approach to the typical 
overhanging rim, almost more like a horn tumbler-shaped drinking-cup, 
with a slightly curved outline at mouth and foot, than any other vessel, 
was next obtained. This, too, contained very few bones. 

The last find of the day was of a large, well-moulded urn about 
14 in. high, all the parts of which, notwithstanding numerous cracks, 
were still in their place. This occurred at a point about 9 ft. south-. 
west of the centre, and 4ft. deep; and its mouth was covered by 
a remarkably thick stone—to be employed in that manner. A good 
deal of the moor soil had infiltrated into this vase; but, on its removal, 
a large quantity of bones, filling two-thirds of the whole cavity of the 
vessel, were found in it. Among these, and just covered by them, lay 
a very carefully wrought and moulded war-hammer or battle-axe, 
seemingly of greenstone, rubbed quite smooth, or, to a considerable 
extent, polished. Besides these nine urns, the broken pieces of two 
others, disturbed and destroyed by the authors of the extensive dilapi- 
dations in the hill above noticed, were met with; one of which had 
been large and massive, but quite plain. A calcined flint arrow-head, 
of the leaf-shaped type, was also found among the disturbed soil and 
near some of the broken pottery; and besides this a good knife, three 
thumb-flints (one very carefully and finely wrought), and a very large 
quantity of roughly broken flint, or calcined pieces of the same sub- 
stance, were picked up at different parts of the barrow, particularly 
from among the interstices of the stone-work. 

The latter portion of this day’s work brought the workmen into 
contact with a conical stone cairn, evidently not occupying the middle 
of the tumulus, and which therefore had not been materially interfered 
with by the former excavators of the centre. They had disturbed 
a part of its southernmost flank, but nothing more. The 31st of 
March was therefore given to the investigation of this cairn. It was 
soon found to be not less than 16 ft. diameter at its base, and about 
5 ft. high, and to have been piled together with great care, and in 
a very symmetrical manner. Its centre covered a spot ahout 8 ft. 
E.N.E. of the centre of the hill, and in the clay on its flank, nearly due 
east from the centre of the tumulus, there was an unprotected and un- 
accompanied interment of burnt bones; those of the skull being—for 
bones appertaining to a burnt body—singularly entire. They had 
given way at the sutures, but besides that, the upper parts of the skull 
were but little damaged. On removing the loose stone-work of the 
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cairn it presently became evident that, approaching to and about its 
centre, the open-work was continued much below the level of the soil. 
Eventually an oval pit, 64 ft. by 44, wa: « isclosed, and it was found to 
be continued downwards to a depth of nearly 4ft. But water stood 
many inches deep in it, and the work of investigation was thereby ren- 
dered both difficult and unsatisfactory. In one place, about 14 ft. deep, 
two small pieces of pottery occurred, and no small quantity of calcined 
bone and charcoal. In fact, these seemed to be scattered loosely over 
the floor arid among the stones just above the floor, throughout a great 
part of the area of the pit. Altogether the appearance of this pit and 
its contents was very perplexing, and not a little anomalous. Certainly 
no disturbance had taken place in modern times. Equally certainly, 
if disturbance had taken place in ancient times,—and there were tokens 
which seemed to do more than hint at it, such as the apparent dis- 
placement of side or lining stones, and the like,—still the pile had 
been carefully put together over the disturbed ashes, and that most 
certainly anterior to the heaping together of the earthy constituents 
of the houe as remaining to modern times. The writer’s own im- 
pressions are that here there is another instance of the wanton or 
purposed violation of a grave-pile in extremely remote times, and, as 
such, due to some intrusive or conquering tribe. Another very striking 
case in point was met with in a houe some seven miles more to the 
south, and described in a former paper inserted in this journal *. 

In this last day’s work there were also met with many pieces of 
flint, both burnt and unburnt (three of the former occurring among the 
loose stones and bone in the pit), as also the fragments of three more 
urns broken up in the modern disturbance of the barrow. One of 
these is, equally in its consistency, thinness, shape, and colour, unlike 
the sherds of a Celtic urn; having been very hard baked and not above 
one half the standard thickness. Another was a portion of a vase 
which had been much more elaborately and beautifully ornamented 
than any urn the writer has yet met with, or heard of as found in 
Cleveland. And what is unusual, the ornamentation was continued on 
the inner side of the vase, and not simply on the edge of its rim. It 
must have been a remarkably beautiful specimen indeed of the Celtic 
cinerary vase. 

There was, perhaps, more in the numerous and varied contents 
of this grave-hill to suggest the idea of a family burial-place than in 
any other which has come under the writer’s notice. The group of 
four urns, specially notice1, is alike interesting and significant; and 
no less so the frequent occurrence of what were without question the 





* Geyt. Maa., Nov. 1863, p. 551; compare also Gent. Maa., Sept. 1863, 
p. 270. 
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remains of children. The very large quantity of bones, also, in two 
several instances, deserves special notice. In each case there was nearly 
enough to fill a half-bushel measure. Bateman gives it as his opinion 
that in the later period during which cremation prevailed the bodies 
were more completely burnt, and the residuary matters would conse- 
quently occupy far less space, and so be contained in an urn of much 
smaller dimensions. Admitting the validity of his conclusion, even 
the secondary interments in these Cleveland grave-hills must be of very 
great antiquity: an inference which is abundantly enforced by the most 
various considerations, and weakened by none. 

Again, Professor Worsaae starts the idea that commonly, if not 
generally, secondary interments may be regarded as those of persons 
whose means or distinction were scarcely such as to enable or warrant 
their surviving friends to rear a special tumulus for their interment. 
This is an idea which, in our Cleveland grave-hills, seems to meet not 
only with no confirmation, but in many cases with marked contradiction. 
The inserted urns and their contents are continually found to be larger, 
finer, and more indicative of the distinction in which the buried man 
was held while living, than the urns at the base of the hill. Besides 
which, whether these large collections of interments betoken the family 
or simply the tribal burying-place, on either supposition the Danish 
antiquary’s suggestion is excluded. 





LARGE FIND OF GOLD COINS. 


A TREASURE consisting of about three hundred gold coins was turned up 
a short time ago in ploughing a field at Saint-Symphorein-des-Bois (Saéne- 
et-Loire). The pieces appear to belong to three different reigns. One efligy 
represents a warrior with the insignia of royalty, a crown surmounted with 
a cross on the head, a sword in the right hand, and a balance in the left; 
the costume resembles that of Joan of Arc. A second gives the figure of 
a mounted warrior holding a lance in his hand; and the third, simply the 
French escutcheon with fleur-de-lis. The reverses of the three are the same, 
consisting of a cross with two lilies and two diadems. These coins belong 
apparently to the reigns of Charles V., VI., and VII. 





> «Tt would appear that a considerable interval elapsed, in which burial by 
inhumation was in vogue, before a return to combustion rendered cinerary urns 
requisite, and in the meantime some improvement in the ceramic art had taken 
place. We find the urns much smaller, from 5} to 9in. high....It will be 
evident that the bones must have been more perfectly burnt than before, to enable 
them to be enclosed in such small vessels.”— Zen Years’ Diggings, p. 281. 


Gent. Mac, 1864, Vor, I. 4Q 
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ON NORTON CHURCH, DURHAM, AND ITS EIGHT 
PREBENDARIES. 


By Joun Hoge, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 


Tue date of this ancient church, in the County Palatine of Durham, is 
not known, but the earliest reference to a church at Norton which I can 
find is that recorded by Mr. Hutchinson in his History of Durham, vol. 
i. p. 62, where he mentions the “‘ Abbot of Norton” in the time of 
Bishop Cutheard, somewhere between a.p. 900 and 915. Next, Bishop 
William de Carilepho, a Norman abbot, and so called from the abbey 
of St. Carilefe, about a.p. 1080, is stated to have founded, by Pope 
Gregory the Seventh’s order, some prebends in the church at Norton. 
Leland (Coll., vol. i. p. 385) thus mentions them,—* Prebende de 
Northton institute 4 Gulielmo Episcopo, jussu Gregorii VII. Ponti- 
ficis Romani, ne deesset honestus Clericis et Dunelmen. Eccl. expulsis 
victus.” Again, in 1227 it is recorded that Norton Church was a col- 
legiate one, for the support of eight prebendaries who had been removed 
or expelled from the cathedral at Durham. 

There is no mention of a vicar of Norton before the year 1234, when 
one Bartholomew is named. 

The college, with its eight prebendaries, remained up to the time of 
the dissolution of monasteries. 

According to the Norton Award of 1673, some lands at the north- 
east side of the churchyard were called the “ Prebend Garths.” Mr. 
Brewster (Hist. of Stockton, 2nd edit., p. 289) recites a deed dated 
Dec. 11, 16 James I., a.p. 1618, which mentions ‘‘ Norton Hermitage ;” 
and he adds that he is “ not able to point out the site of that hermitage.” 
I will, however, observe, as affording some clue to its position, that the 
part of the garden formerly leasehold, but now enfranchised, belonging 
to Norton Grammar School, and adjoining to the Durham road, is called 
the “ Hermitage Garth.” 

What the original structure of Norton Church may have been is also 
unknown. But the plan of the existing one is that of a cathedral *, 
namely, a square central tower, with a nave, two side aisles, and 
a transept under the tower. The north side of the transept, known as 
the “ Blakiston Porch,” is filled with many monuments. The south 





* I may observe that the ground-plan of this church, befure 1823, was much 
the same as that of St. Asaph’s Cathedral, but on a smaller scale. The exterior 
of that cathedral, with its square central tower, also bears a resemblance to 
Norton Church. 
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side was shorter, as is well exhibited in the engraving of the church, 
given in vol. iii. p.110 of Hutchinson, which was drawn eighty years 
ago. This is termed in the parish register of the date of Jan. 3, 1635, 
the “‘ Pettie Porch,” most probably from petit, or petty. 

The inside presents no beauty of architecture; there are, however, 
two good Norman or round arches with many mouldings, which with 
two others, plain and very inferior, support the old tower in the centre. 
The six pointed arches which divide the nave and aisles are fair, and 
in good preservation ; they have also mouldings, and are supported by 
four strong and round pillars; the broad capitals of the two on the 
south retain some little ornament. Of the latter, the eastern one bears 
a simple lozenge pattern, whilst that on the west is sculptured with 
parts of two shank-bones, and so exhibits a sort of memento mori. 

The east window, with an elliptic or flat top, is very good, and has 
three lights; and on each side of it a long thin round pilaster, jointed in 
the middle, shews that some Gothic decoration had there once existed. 

The piscina, or place for holy water in the age of popery, is orna- 
mented, and for some time it was used instead of a font, which had 
been removed. The present Vicar, however, a few years since kindly 
supplied the want of a font, by giving a handsome carved one made of 
Caen stone. The chancel, contrary to what might be expected in so 
cathedral-like a church, presents no particular architectural remains. 

On the outside of the church the square tower is much spoilt by 
being dashed with lime and gravel, although it still exhibits the marks 
of the earlier high-pitched roof. The church is dedicated to St. Mary 
the Virgin. 

Forty years ago it was greatly enlarged, but without regard to beauty 
or symmetry. The north and south walls of the aisles were brought out 
to meet the ends of the transept (the southern one being lengthened), 
and two heavy galleries were erected. Two large Gothic windows 
formed in each new wall of the aisles give one-half of their light to the 
galleries, and the other half to the aisles and nave, whilst a still larger 
and heavier Gothic window was placed at the west end. 

The choir, or chancel, in the fifteenth century was not only repaired, 
but it would likewise seem to have been rebuilt. The Cardinal Bishop 
of Durham, Langley, ordered its repairs in 1410, and in 1496, when 
William Apleby was the vicar, Bishop Fox sequestered the prebends, 
or incomes, of the canonici prebendarit, in order that they should go to 
defray the expences of reconstructing the chancel, its roof, and windows. 
(See Hutchinson, vol. iii. p.111.) As these incomes were small, it is 
probable that no architectural decoration or carving in the stalls or 
sides of the chancel was effected, at least no vestiges of such now 
exist. 

Each of the prebends has been valued at different periods at £6, £4, 
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and £5 a-year; it was derived from a portion of the corn-tithes in 
Norton parish. 

Hutchinson, Surtees, and Brewster, in their respective Histories, have 
only preserved the names of seven of the Norton prebendaries, which 
are these,—Lancelot Thwaites, Anthony Salvin, Nicholas Thornhill, 
John Tunstall, Nicholas Lentall, Rowland Swinburn, Jerome Bernard. 
Hutchinson says in his last note, vol. iii. p. 109, “ Willis notes but 
seven.” See Hist. of Abbeys, vol. ii. p. 74. 

These occurred in the year 1553, after the monastic establishments 
had been dissolved ; they received pensions of £5 a-piece. 

Having occasion some years ago to search many ancient documents 
for evidence respecting the tithes of the parish, I was able to obtain the 
names of seventeen more of the prebendaries of Norton, and as they 
have not, as far as I am aware, been published, I here subjoin them. 

The name of the eighth prebendary in 1553 was “ Phelipps,” 
but his Christian name is not stated. This I found in a grant from the 
Crown of the rectory and corn-tithes to Morrice and Phelips in the 
tenth year of James I., a.p. 1612. The original grant is preserved in 
the Rolls Chapel in London. 

The prebendaries named in the “ New Taxation,” a.p. 1317, are,— 
Thomas de Asplinden, Robert de Lanesham, Roger Savage, Manfred 
Barges, Roger de Rothewell, Gerard Odenard, Edmund de London, 
Robert de Nevile ; each being valued at £4 per annum. 

The names of the prebendaries contained in the “ Ancient Taxation” 
(Pope Nicholas’s), 4.p. 1291, are,—Richard Ruel, Geoffrey de Schyre- 
burn, Andrew de Staneley, Roger Savage, Roger de Rouwell, D* John 
de Brabant, Lewis de Belmont, Henry de L’isle. Each was valued at 
£6 a-year. 


Norton, March 14, 1864. 








SarcopHacus with Bitineuat Inscrietion.—The Abbé Bargés, Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at the Sorbonne, has addressed a note to the Patrie relative 
to a Hebrew sarcophagus brought from Jerusalem by M. de Sauley, and re- 
cently deposited in the Assyrian Museum at the Louvre. This monument 
bears a bilingual inscription of two lines only. The first line, in the estranghelo 
or old Syriac character, is sIDO MALKETHO; the second, in Chaldaic cha- 
racters, is SIDOH MALKETHAH, and both equally signify ‘Queen,’ or ‘ Princess 
Sidon.’ The Abbé states that Jewish history mentions no princess of that 
name, and the inscription therefore gives no clue to the date of the sar- 
cophagus, but from the form of the characters and the style of the sculpture 
it is evident that it can hardly belong to a period earlier than the Christian 
era, and was most probably executed in the reign of Claudius or of Nero. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO DISCOVER THE LOCALITY OF THE 
ANCIENT ANGLO-SAXON SEE OF SIDNACESTER. 


By Geo. Dopps, D.D., Vicar or CorrineHam, &c. 


“To be unacquainted with the events which have taken place before we were 
born, is to continue to live in childish ignorance,” says the Roman orator Cicero ; 
“for where is the value of human life, unless memory enables us to compare the 
events of our own times with those of ages long gone by ?” 


History informs us that after the death of Oswy, King of North- 
umbria, Egfrid his son wrested the province of Lindsey from Wulphere, 
King of Mercia; and that a.p. 678 he placed Eadhed over the Church 
of Lindsey, and designated him Bishop of Sidnacester. 

Florence of Worcester, whose Chronicle ends a.p. 1118, says that 
‘*‘Eadhed was appointed bishop of the province of the Lindisfarri [or 
people of Lindsey], and that now for the first time that province has 
a ruler.” 

The Saxon Chronicle remarks, under the year a.p. 678, “That 
Eadhed was consecrated bishop over the men of Lindsey; he was the 
first of the bishops of Lindsey.” Leland adds, ‘* whose cathedra was 
in the city which is called Sidnacester.” 

In a.p. 679 the province of Lindsey was reconquered by the Mer- 
cians, who expelled Eadhed, and put in his place the following 
bishops :— 


A.D. A.D. 
2. Athelwin ‘ ‘ ‘ - 679 6. Eadulf I. ° ‘ - ob. 765 
3. Eadgar . ‘ : . - 701 7. Ceolulf . F . - ob. 787 
4. Cynebert ‘ . . - 731 8. Eadulfll. . ‘ “ - 803 
5. Alwigh . . «. «. «. 750 9. Burthrede . . . . 8850 


The cathedral probably destroyed by the Danes a.p. 8702. 

The succession of the bishops of Sidnacester was now interrupted by 
the Danish occupants of the province of Lindsey, until their expulsion 
by Edward the Elder a.p. 941. Soon after this period Sidnacester 
was conferred on Leofwine, Bishop of Dorchester, and thence allotted 
to that see”, 

As there is no such: place at the present time, the question naturally 
arises, where was the cathedral of Sidnacester situated? It was un- 
doubtedly the head of one of the five parochia into which the kingdom 
of Mercia was distributed, the other four being Leicester, Worcester, 
Lichfield, and Dorchester. 





* Vide Chron. Ang]. Petroburg., sub anno .D. 870. 
> Vide Monast. Anglicanum. 
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Matthew of Westminster, who wrote a.p. 1377, when speaking of 
the two bishops of Sidnacester, Ceolfus and Eadulphus, remarks, “ We 
do not know where these bishops had their cathedral seat.” 

Wharton also, in his Anglia Sacra, asserts that “hitherto its situ- 
ation has not been known.”” And Gibson, in the Britannia, confirms 
this statement by saying, “ This [Sidnacester] is now so entirely gone 
that neither ruins nor name are now in being.” Hence, says the 
historian of the county of Lincoln, “‘ most antiquarians have adopted 
a general mode of description.’”” One says it was near Gainsborough ; 
another, in Lincolnshire, near the Humber; a third, in this part of the 
county; and others are entirely silent on the subject. Mr. Johnson 
thought it was Hatfield in the county of York; Dr. Stukely, at Newark- 
upon-Trent. Mr. Dickinson, in his history of that town, has adopted 
it, and endeavoured to establish it by additional but unsatisfactory argu- 
ments, as will be hereafter demonstrated. Horsley, in his Britannia 
Romana, after having fixed the Roman station Causenne of Antoninus’s 
Itinerary at Ancaster, supposes that place to have been Sidnacester. 
Mr. Stark, in his history of the bishopric of Lincoln, endeavours to 
prove that “Stow,” or, as Huntingdon calls it, “8. Mariza Locus sub 
promontorio Lincolnie,” was the site of Sidnacester. 

It will hereafter be shewn that none of these places are entitled to the 
honour of having been the locality of this ancient city. 

Writers of by-gone days describe with sufficient accuracy the boun- 
daries of Lindsey, to discover that they enclose the tract of country 
which still retains the name of Lindsey. Bede says, “‘ The province of 
Lindsey is the first on the south side of the river Humber, stretching 
out as far as the sea.” Matthew of Westminster says that “ Lindsey 
lies between Lincoln and the river Humber;’’ and further, “ The Pro- 
vince of Lindsey, which is to the south of the river Humber.” Higden, 
whose Poly-chronicon comes down to A.p. 1363, states that “the pro- 
vince of Lindisfarr is the same as Lindsey, and that it lies towards the 
east of Lincoln, which is the head of it.” Here is given the northern 
boundary, the Humber; and its southern or south-western boundary, 
the city of Lincoln. This will invalidate the claims of Hatfield, New- 
ark, and Ancaster, because not one of these places is in the province 
of Lindsey. 

The observations of Dr. Stukely, quoted by Mr. Dickinson, that “ the 
divisions of counties were not made till the time of Alfred; that the 
wapentake of Newark was forcibly taken out of Lincolnshire; and that 
the river Trent was the ancient, because it was the natural, boundary 
between that county and Nottinghamshire,”—are assertions which, if 
granted, would prove nothing in favour of his opinion; because the 
position on which his argument rests, that that provincia Lindisse was 
taken out by our ancestors in so large a sense that “it meant all Lin- 
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colnshire, of which Lindum was the capital city,” is unfounded, as 
appears by the definition of its boundary before quoted from Bede and 
other authors. ; 

Bishop Gibson in the Britannia, when speaking of the neighbour- 
hood of Gainsborough, says, “In this part of the county stood formerly 
the city of Sidnacester, once the seat of the bishops of those parts, who 
were called Bishops of Lindisfarri ;” and then he adds, “ There is another 
place that may probably enough be thought of, namely, the hills above 
Lea and Gainsborough, where have been taken up many pieces of 
Roman urns, and many coins of those emperors. The Castle-hills,” 
continues the Bishop, “eastward from Gainsborough Church, are sur- 
rounded with entrenchments, containing (as is said) more than one 
hundred acres.” 

In the reign of King Stephen the hills above Gainsborough were 
called “* Wetheberg,” from the circumstance, I presume, of their form- 
ing a part of the ridge of high ground upon which the Danish camps 
are situated®. In Bishop Gibson’s time they appear to have been 
called the Castle-hills, though no castle was ever erected upon them. 
It is more than probable that Wertha‘, the grandfather of Hengist and 
Horsa, in some of his marauding excursions occupied some of these 
encampments. They are of various sizes and forms, oblong like the 
Romans, who had many encampments in the neighbourhood of Gains- 
borough, and orbicular like the Scandinavian. This will account for 
the finding of Roman urns, coins, &c., upon this tract of territory. 
Historians relate that Swene the Danish tyrant was slain in one of these 
encampments by an unknown hand, on the night of the Purification of 
St. Mary, a.p. 1013°. 

There are no vestiges of any foundations of any kind of building on 
these hills, which the Bishop calls Castle-hills; they probably took the 
name from their contiguity to the castle which King Stephen gave to 
William de Romara, Lord of Bolingbroke, a.p. 1141. The castle was 
situated at the foot of these hills, on the right bank of the Trent. The 
place is now called the Old Hall. 

There is no place in the vicinity of Gainsborough that can with any 
show of probability be called the site of Sidnacester. 

The writer who says that “ Sidnacester was in Lincolnshire, near the 
Humber,” means Barrow-on-the-Humber. This place was anciently 
called ad Barve, or ‘ at the wood,’ where Wulphere, King of Mercia, gave 
Chad, Bishop of Mercia, ‘land of fifty families to build a monastery.” 
“In this place,” says Bede, ‘are marks of the regular life instituted 





© Mon. Angl. vi. p. 824. 4 Vide T. Sprotti Chronica, p. 99. 
* Chron. Angl. Petroburg., sub anno; also Lansd. MSS., 207, E. 534; also Ex 
Chron. Ely, p. 248. f Mon. Ang,, vol. i. p. 824. 
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by him, which continue to this day*.” At the present time there is an 
ancient Saxon church dedicated to the Holy Trinity, therefore it cannot 
be Sidnacester. 

As to the opinion of the historian of the bishopric of Lincoln, 
Mr. Stark, and others who suppose that Stow St. Mary was the ancient 
Sidnacester, it is sufficient to say that the former place had scarcely 
any existence when the latter was the seat of the bishop. Stow St. Mary 
took its rise from the following circumstance. About a.p. 672 Ethel- 
dreda, the Queen of Edwin King of Northumbria, rested on a flowery 
umbrageous spot of ground on her way to the Isle of Ely; and on 
account of a miracle which was wrought there, she caused a church to 
be erected to commemorate the event in honour of the Virgin Mary. 
From that time the place was called Ethelredestow, which in Latin is 
repausatio Ethelrede, or ‘ Ethelreda’s resting-place.’ Before the 
Queen’s arrival there were no houses at Stow, it was only a flowery 
mead interspersed with ash-trees; after the building of the church 
a village sprang up around it". Thus it is manifest Stow could not 
be Sidnacester. 

There are three villages in Domesday in the province of Lindsey 
called Chirchebi, which are at this day called—Kirkby (East), dedi- 
cated to St. Nicholas, 6 miles W.S.W. of Spilsby; Airkby-cum- 
Osgodby, dedicated to St. Denis, 4 miles N.W. by N. of Market Rasen ; 
Kirkby-upon-Bain, dedicated to St. Mary, 4 miles W. of Horncastle. 

Chirchebi is the Norman mode of writing the Anglo-Saxon Circeby. 
The Normans usually put the letter 4 after the Anglo-Saxon C, as 
Circe, Chirche. The Danes make the Ch into K, thus Chirche becomes 
Kirke. The terminal by signifies ‘a dwelling ;’ hence Chirchebi sig- 
nifies ‘ the site or place of a church.’ These three churches are too in- 
significant ever to have been more than the churches of the vills whose 
names they bear. They were evidently of Anglo-Saxon foundation, as 
the term i shews, from the Sax. by, Isl. by, ‘a dwelling.’ 

There is a fourth place in the province of Lindsey written in Domes- 
day Chirchetone, which Dr. Pegge conjectures (for he allows it no 
higher character) to be the site of Sidnacester'. At this day it is 
called Kirton-in-Lindsey, to distinguish it from Kirton-in-Holland. It 
is situated about 14 miles to the west of the Ermine Street, and about 
midway between Lincoln and the Humber, just opposite the place 
where Richard of Cirencester places the mansio in medio in the 
seventeenth Iter. — 





& Bede, Eccles. Hist., lib. iv. cap. 3. 

» Brit. Mus. Cotton. MSS., Domitian, A. xv. fo. 17; also Mon. Angl., vol. i. 
p. 90; also Ex Lib. de Genealog. et Vita S. Ethelrede, p. 854. 

i Vide Dr. Pegge’s Dissertation on Sidnacester in Nichols’s Leicestershire, 
Appendix, p. 3. 
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It appears from Domesday * that Kirton in the time of King Edward 
was a place of great importance, and that when the Survey was made it 
was worth eighty pounds. Earl Edwin held a court at Kirton of twenty 
manors, when two hundred and twenty-three sokemen attended’. 

When we consider the manner in which the ancient and valuable 
document called Dom-boe was compiled, we may rest satisfied that 
nothing would be entered in it without due consideration, and that 
each subject would be thoroughly sifted before it was chronicled. 

The commissioners for the parts of Lindsey were Remigius, Bishop 
of Lincoln; Walter Giffard, Earl of Buckingham; Henry de Ferers; 
and Adam the brother of Eudo Dapifer, who probably associated with 
them some principal person in the neighbourhood. 

The inquisitors, it appears upon the oath of the sheriff, the lord of 
the manor, the presbyter of the church, the reve of the hundred, 
the bailiff and six villans of the place, were, among other questions, to 
enquire into the name of the place™. 

The name of the place, according to thé spelling of the Norman 
scribes in Domesday, is Chirchetone, which evidently signifies ‘ Church- 
town,’ car’ é£oxrv, the place where the principal church or cathedral of 
the diocese was situated. Although there is no mention made in Domes- 
day Book of a church, it does not necessarily follow there was not one, 
or at least the ruins of one. No notice whatever is taken of the church 
of Dorchester, although the seat of the bishopric had only been removed 
from it a short time before the taking of the Survey. 

It is a matter of history that at the Conquest every vill had its 
church. When the Survey was made there was no injunction to the 
jurors to make a return of churches, consequently the mention of them 
at all was irregular. At the time of the Survey there were no less than 
45,011 parish churches within the kingdom, whereas the whole number 
actually noticed in the Survey amounts to a few more than 1,700”. 

It is probable that the church at Kirton was in ruins, having been 





* Orig. 339. 

' Soca was the power and privilege of hearing and determining causes and 
disputes, levying forfeitures and fines, executing laws, and administering justice 
within a certain precinct. Socmen, says Nichols, were those inferior landowners 
in the soc or franchise of a great baron, privileged villans, who though their 
tenures were absolutely copyhold, yet had an interest equal to a freehold. Socmen 
owed suit and service to the lord’s court. The Bishop and the Earl sat together 
in the county court ; the Bishop as Chancellor, to deliver Dei rectum and populum 
docere; the Earl as secular judge, to deliver rectum seculi and populum coercere ; 
as is manifest by the laws of King Edgar and others. The county court was 
assembled twice, and the hundreds and wapentakes twelve times, ina year. The 
custom of Borough English still remains in the manor of Kirton. 

™ Reports of Public Records, p. 383. : 

" Vide Spelman’s Gloss., p. 349; Sprott’s Hearne, p. 114. 

Gent. Mac, 1864, Vor, I, 4R 
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destroyed by the marauding Danes, who in a.p. 870 massacred the 
inhabitants of Lindsey, destroyed by fire the Christian churches and 
monasteries, and plundered the towns and villages®. Henry I. rebuilt 
it, and gave it to St. Mary’s, Lincoln”. 

A.D. 949, according to Le Neve*, Leofwyn had the diocese of Sid- 
nacester committed to him. It had continued void almost eighty years, 
and the see for both was established at Dorchester. A.D. 1092 the see 
was removed to Lincoln '*. 

4.D. 1085 the Survey of Lindsey was completed, therefore the time 
elapsed between 949, when the see of Sidnacester was united to Dor- 
chester, and the time when the commissioners made the enquiry about 
the name of the place, &c., was 136 years, so that the father or the 
grandfather of most of the persons would be living at the time of the 
removal of the see of Sidnacester to Dorchester, and thus they would 
be able to transmit to their children or grandchildren a correct account 
of the place and its name; and they, again, would be able on oath to 
declare to the commissioners the state and name of the place. The 
name given in Domesday, as was before observed, is Chirchetone. In 
Anglo Saxon tin, or Normanicé tone, in the end of names of places 
signifies a town, or, properly, an enclosure or place defended against un- 
welcome intrusion either by the simplest fence or the strongest fortifi- 
cation. The difference between Chirchebi and Chirchetone is this, the 
former means simply the place of a church, while the latter signifies 
a church that is protected by an enclosure. As Kirton is the only place 
in the province of Lindsey mentioned in Domesday as an enclosed 
church, it is fair to infer that this enclosure was added by way not 
only of protection, but to designate it by some outward mark as a church 
of eminence, in short, as the sedes episcopalis of the diocese. 

Sidnacester appears to be compounded of Sidna and cester. Sidna* 
is the Anglo-Saxon genitive plural of Side‘; cester is the Anglo-Saxon 
for any trench or bank of an old camp, called by the Britons caer, and 
all places which had been walled by the Romans the Saxons called 
cester", The British name for Sidnacester would be Caer Sidin, i.e. the 
‘sanctuary of Side.’ 

Side was one of the names of Ceres, the genius of the ark and the 
mother of mankind*. As the ark was looked upon as the mother of 





° Turner’s Hist. of the Anglo-Sax., vol. i. p. 513. 

P Vide in Mon. Angl., tom. iii. pt. i. p. 257; Add. MSS., 3,126. 

4 Fasti Ecclesie Anglic. ® Matt. Par., sub anno. 

* Florence writes it “ Siddena;” Higden, “ad urbem Sidenciam ;” Langhorne, 
* Sidnacestrensis ;” Gervas, “Sidnica.” Vide Flor. Wigor., p. 622; Langhorne’s 
Chron., p. 233; Gervas, Act. Pont. Cant. Polych., lib. i. p. 52. 

* Side, gen. s. Siden, gen. p. Sidena or Sidna. 

* Vide T. Richards’ British Dict., Caer. * Bryant’s Analysis, vol. ii. p. 268. 
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mankind, and styled Da-mater, so it was figured under the resemblance 
of the Sidé (3i8y), or pomegranate, since, abounding with seeds, it was 
thought no improper emblem of the ark, which contained the rudiments 
of the future world; hence the Deity was named Side by the Greeks’. 
There is a city in Pamphylia, and another in Beeotia, which are said 
to have been built by Sidé, the daughter of Danaus, which may be 
in a great measure true; for by a daughter of Da-naus is meant a 
priestess of Da-naus the ark, the same as Da-mater’*. 

The Britons, like many other heathens, had blended their commemora- 
tions of the patriarch and his family with the worship of the host of 
heaven; as the sun, moon, and planets were now viewed as emblems 
of their consecrated progenitors, and of their sacred ship, and probably 
had engrossed the greatest part of their popular veneration ; so we find 
that the name of Caer Sidi, or Sidin, was transferred from the sacred 
ship to that great circle in which those luminous emblems of their gods 
presided and expatiated. In British astronomy it was become the name 
of the zodiac. Agreeably to the idiom of the Welsh language, the 
words Caer Side, or Sidin, imply the circle or inclosed place of the 
revolution. ‘“ We may admire,” says Mr. Davies, “the dexterity with 
which the genius of mythology appropriated the title, first, to the vessel 
in which all the surviving inhabitants of the world performed the greatest 
revolution recorded in history; secondly, to that celestial circle in which 
the luminaries of the world perpetually revolve; and lastly, to the 
Druidical temples, which appear from the works of the Bards to have 
had a marked reference both to the sacred ship and the zodiac.” 

That the Britons paid adoration to Ceres, the genius of the ark, is 
manifest in all the Bardic writings, particularly in the poem of Taliesin 
concerning the sons of Llyr. He says, 

“Ys cyweir fy nghadeir ynghaer Sidi,” 
‘Complete is my chair in Caer Sidi*.’ 

The two great objects of regard with the ancient Britons were the 
patriarch Noah and the ark, which they represented by the two great 
luminaries which revolve in the celestial zone. And this conceit was 
analogous to the mythology of other nations. For Liber Pater was the 
same as Dionusus, who, according to Bryant, was the patriarch Noah”; 
and Ceres was the genius of the ark; yet we find that Virgil, the most 





Y Vide Bryant’s Analysis, vol. ii. p. 380. 

* Da is a Chaldaic particle, equivalent to de, die, the of the Saxon, Teutonic, 
and other languages. Of the same import is da in Damater (Anuntnp of the 
Tonians). This related to the ark, and was a compound of Da mater, the same as 
mather, methuer, mithyr of Egypt and other countries. This name was given to 
it because it was esteemed the common parent, the mother of all mankind. 

* Vide Davies’ British Druids, p. 294. 

» Bryant’s Analysis, vol. ii. p. 274. 
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learned of the poets, unites their characters with those of the sun 
and moon :— 
“Vos, O clarissima mundi 
Lumina, labentem ceelo qui ducitis annum 
Liber, et alma Ceres!” 

Were a representation of this idea of the poet to be made in sculpture, 
we should see the two great mythological characters moving in their 
proper orbits, amongst the signs of the zodiac, which mark the different 
seasons of the revolving year, and which the Egyptians style the grand 
assembly or senate of twelve gods°. 

Sidnacester appears to have been built upon a temple of Sidé. It is 
a well-known fact that Christian missionaries turned to account the 
religio loci, and whenever a substantial building was found in ex- 
istence, it was taken possession of for the benefit of the new religion *. 

Under these circumstances nothing was more natural than the establish- 
ment of a baptismal church in a place that adopted Christianity, and 
that the substitution of one creed for the other not only did not require 
the abolition of the old machinery, but would be much facilitated by 
retaining it. Therefore there would be nothing uncommon in establish- 
ing a Christian Church on an ancient temple of Sidé, the British Ceres, 

This appears to have been the case at Kirton, for when that church 
was rebuilt after the Conquest, care was taken to place over the south 
door an old stone, on which was an assemblage of Runic knots taken 
from a former building, which doubtless was the ruins of Sidnacester, 
and that this stone formed part of the temple of Sidé*. The learned 
Hickes tells us that these Runic gyrations signify an indissoluble knot 
of piety and affection, by the Scandinavians the Runic knot was called 
a true-love knot or emblem of plighted fidelity’. On sacred edifices it 
is a symbol or badge of dependence on the supreme dominion which the 
Almighty has over all His works. It is the Euordorchogion of the 
ancient Druids*. The stone with the Runic knots is still over the 
priest’s door of Kirton Church. 

There is a coin of Barbia orbiana at Sidé in Pamphylia, given in 





© Bryant’s Anal., vol. ii. p. 483. 

4 The custom of erecting churches on the site of heathen temples continued in 
Scotland to the tenth century, for Patric, Bishop of Hebrides, desires Orlygus to 
found a church where he should find three upright stones. Vide Johnstone’s 
Antiq. Celto, Scand., p. 15. 

* Incised stones and Runic knots upon them are found in the walls of almost 
every church in the Isle of Man, indicating that these churches were built upon 
the sites of heathen temples, Such stones were preserved by the first builders of 
churches in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Vide Archwologia, v. 5; Pennant’s 
Tour in Scotland, &c. Bartholini gives a curious instance, sup., p. 613. 

f Vide Islandic Gospel of St. Mark, chap. i., where trulofad is ‘ promised,’ 
or ‘eng»ged,’ ® Vide W. Archeolog., p. 212; Cynddelw poem. 
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Bryant", with this inscription, CIAHTON, over a goddess, with a tower 
upon her head, sitting upon a rock in a state of security. In her right 
hand she holds some ears of corn, to denote the promise of plenty and 
return of the seasons. Her left hand rests on a rock, to shew on what 
good basis her faith is founded. Below her feet are water and waves, 





and a person who seems to be in danger and ready to sink. The 
symbols upon this medal were undoubtedly taken from the religion of 
the Syrians and Mesopotamians, all of which related to one great event, 
the arkite superstition, which in the course of ages pervaded the whole 
habitable globe. 

The patriarch and his family firmly believed the promises of God, 
who among other things assured them that upon an altar being raised, 
and a sacrifice offered, the earth should no more be accursed; that 
seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, and day and 
night, should not cease ; and as a testimony of it, he placed His bow in 
the cloud. This divine hope so graciously afforded them was afterwards 
many ways recorded; and as in the first ages they probably had not the 
use of letters, they commemorated these blessings in their sacred rites, 
and described them by various symbols, which were too reverently 
regarded. Symbols are everywhere to be found relating to the arkite 
mysteries. 

In Camden’s collection of coins‘ is to be seen a gold coin, attributed 
to Cunobeline, a British king, who lived in the reign of Augustus and 
Tiberius. On the one side is the word cuno, which has been considered 
as an abbreviation of Cunobeline; and on the other camu, implying 
Camulodunum, his principal city, says Camden. But here it must be 
remarked that Cuno is found upon coins that bear a variety of heads, 
sometimes those of females; and upon others which have no head at all. 





» Bryant’s Analysis, vol. ii. p. 336, i Britannia, Table No. 3. 
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Hence it may be presumed that the inscription has a close affinity to the 
British word cén, a‘ chief’ or ‘ sovereign personage,’ which may be trans- 





lated dominus or domina as the case requires. Instead of the head 
of Cunobeline, the coin alluded to displays an ear of corn, which is an 
attribute of Ceres. On the reverse of this coin is the hippa or mare, 
whose form this divinity had assumed. This coin, therefore, has nothing 
to do with the British Prince Cunobeline, it only relates to the British 
Ceres, and to those characters which superstition had placed in her 
retinue. 

Again, in Table No. 5 is a silver coin, which has the name of cunoBE- 
LINE at full length; but whether the head of the Prince who bore the 
title, or that of the British Apollo, must remain a question, as it has no 





peculiar attribute. As was before remarked, céim implies a lord or 
lady, and Belin is the name of the British Apollo; so that Cunobelinus 
is nothing more than Dominus Belinus or Dominus Sol. Montfaucon 
writes the name thus :— 
BH L EN O &. 
2.8.30.5.50.70.200= 365*. 


Belenos is thus a symbol of the year of 365 days. 





k Montf. Antiq., vol. ii. p. 267. 
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That the Britons understood this as a title of their Apollo, is evident 
from the coin upon which Apollo appears playing upon the harp, with 
the inscription cunoBELI. On the reverse of this coin is the mare and 
half-moon, or symbol of the ark or Sidé, which Geo. Cedreno calls 
the Beli uxor, the ‘ wife of Belus'.’ 

In the same collection of medals is one with TAsc VANIT around the 
female head and bust of this coin. Tase van it signifies ‘ sacred pledge of 
the lady of corn.’ The arkite goddess presided over corn™. The word 
tase, ‘sacred pledge,’ enters into the composition of legends which 
allude to her worship under each of her symbols, which are usually 
a mare, a bitch, or a sow, and sometimes a bird. On the reverse of 





this coin is Apollo playing upon the lyre, with the word cunopEtI. The 
translation of the whole will be, ‘ The sacred pledge of the lady of corn, 
the lady of Belus.’ 

Thus we have seen that in the Bardic writers and in the medallic 
history Ceres, the mother of mankind, was worshipped in Britain 
as Sidé or Cunobeli—the female Apollo; or the ark—the emblem of 
abundance. 

From the arguments adduced, may it not be said that it is highly 
probable that Sidnacester was built upon a heathen temple of Sidé, at 
the place now called Kirton-in-Lindsey ? We have attempted to shew 
that no other place in the province of Lindsey was so likely as the 
Chirchetone of Domesday, being the most important town in the 
division; and that at the time of the Survey Count Edwin had upwards 
of 220 sokemen to attend his court, which had the jurisdiction over 
twenty manors. To say nothing of the etymology of the word Chirch- 
tone, certainly this place appears to be the site of the ancient episcopal 
see. Where in the whole of Lindsey could a more suitable locality be 





! Vide Selden, De Dis Syris, p. 220. 

™ She is styled by the British bards Ogywen Omhad, ‘the goddess of various 
seeds.’ In the mysteries she assumes the form of a grain of wheat. Vide Mythol. 
and Rites of the Druids, by Davies, p. 235. 
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found than at Kirton, situated between Lindum, or Lincoln, and Ad Abum, 
or the Humber, near a most beautiful Roman road which goes in a direct 
line through a great part of the diocese? From it there would be free 
access to every part of the province, a circumstance which is of great 
importance to a missionary community. When the see of Sidnacester 
was founded the bishop and his clergy lived together. From the 
episcopal residence they went to instruct the heathen in the diocese, and 
to administer the rites of the Church. In course of time churches 
sprang up as circumstances permitted, and some time before the Conquest 
every village had its church and “ preost ;” although only 222 churches 
were returned in the Survey for Lincolnshire, yet unexceptionable evi- 
dence can be adduced of the existence of a larger number*. It is 
manifest that in the reign of Edward the Confessor there must have 
been a very great number of what were strictly called parish churches, 
it being asserted in one of the laws ascribed to that king, that in many 
places there were three or four churches, where in former times there 
was but one’. 





Srxtu CENTENARY OF THE BatTLE oF LEwES.—The 600th anniversary of the 
Battle of Lewes was on Whit-Monday last celebrated by the residents in that town 
and the neighbourhood. The battle was fought on the 14th of May, 1264, on that 
portion of the South Downs in the vicinity of Lewes now known as the Race-hill, as 
we have had occasion to shew in a recent number of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE P. 
The anniversary thus fell on Saturday, but for the convenience of the tradespeople, 
and in order that the day might be observed as a general holiday, the celebration 
was postponed until Whit-Monday, when, the weather being delightfully fine, a large 
number of pleasure-seekers were attracted to the town from different parts of the 
surrounding district. The various public places of interest in Lewes, including the 
ancient Castle, with the museum of the Sussex Archeological Society, the De Warren 
Chapel in Southover Church, and the Mechanics’ Museum, were thrown open to 
all comers, and inspected by large numbers of visitors in the course of the day. The 
annual custom of treading the boundaries of the borough was observed about noon, 
with the usual formalities, and at one o’clock the large town bell, familiarly known 
as “Old Gabriel,” which is only tolled on very particular occasions, was rung as 
a signal for closing the various shops and working establishments in the town. In 
the afternoon the local rifle corps were inspected and engaged in a sham-fight on 
the battle-field, after which a public dinner took place in the County Hall, to which 
the volunteers were invited, and which was attended by most of the leading re- 
sidents. In the evening there was a torch-light procession through the town, 
followed by a grand display of fireworks from the Castle-keep, and the proceedings 
were wound up by a popular ball in the Corn Exchange. 





® Wilkins, Concil. Mag. Brit., tom. i. p. 300. ° Ibid., p. 311. 
P Gent. Maa., May 1864, p. 592. 
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- THE PUBLIC RECORDS OF IRELAND®*. 


In the number of the Geytteman’s Macazrne for April, 1863 (pp. 
433, et seq.), we called attention to the neglected state and unsatisfac- 
tory treatment of the Public Records of Ireland, as developed in some 
remarkable circumstances connected with two volumes entitled “ Calen- 
dars of the Patent and Close Rolls of Chancery in Ireland of the reigns 
of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth,” published in 1861-2, 
“by authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls of Ireland.” Our re- 
marks on these productions were based upon the contents of a pamphlet 
styled ‘‘ Record Revelations by an Irish Archivist,” corroborated, how- 
ever, by an independent and scrupulous investigation of the question 
before we expressed our conviction in the accuracy of the following 
conclusions, startling enough to the public who had been deluged with 
printed official certificates of the high value of the Calendars,—that the 
publication of these Calendars had been commenced by Government 
without having consulted a single literary or scientific person conver- 
sant with the subject; that the “ Prefaces to these two Calendars, 
although purporting to be the result of lengthened original docu- 
mentary researches, are, in the main, abstracted verbatim, without 
acknowledgment, from previously published works: that the portions 
of the Prefaces not so abstracted are replete with errors; that the anno- 
tations are of the same character with the Prefaces; that the Prefaces 
evince ignorance even of the nature of Patent and Close Rolls; that the 
Calendar, or body of the work, as thus edited, is, in general, unsatisfac- 
tory, and defective for either historical or legal purposes ; that the title- 
pages are incorrect, as the volumes do not include a single Close Roll; 
that, although given to the world as an original work, portions of these 
Calendars were before printed, and the entire prepared for the press by 
the Irish Record Commission, more than thirty years ago.” 

This matter was brought before the House of Commons in June, 
1863, by the Right Hon. W. Monsell, whose representations were re- 
plied to, on behalf,of Government, in vague terms, containing but the 
two specific statements—that the editor ‘“‘ had not borrowed from any 
author whose name was not mentioned in some part of the Preface,” 
and that an official of the Dublin Rolls Court, whose testimony was de- 





* “On the History, Position, and Treatment of the Public Records of Ireland. 
By An Irish Archivist. Second Edition.” (London: J. R. Smith; Dublin: W. 
B. Kelly.) 

Gent, Mac, 1864, Vo. I. 48 
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clared to be unimpeachable, had certified that “ the text of the Calendars 
was quite complete and without omissions.” 

Under the same official system, ignoring competent archivists, a large 
calendar had been printed in 1862-3 of the Patent Rolls of James I. as an 
original production, those who authorized it on behalf of the Treasury 
being apparently unaware that the work had been executed thirty years 
ago at the public expense, and that numbers of copies are lying unused 
in Government stores. The attention of the House of Commons was 
called to this circumstance by Colonel French in July, 1863, and it 
would appear that this supposed original Calendar of the Rolls of 
James I. has been quietly suppressed, as too glaring a mistake to be 
allowed to come before the public, who, however, have been given 
a Calendar of the Patent and Close Rolls of Chancery in Ireland of the 
first eight years of Charles I. from the same source, and executed in the 
same style with the two first volumes, but with neither reference to the 
language of the original documents, preliminary dissertation, nor other 
elucidations required by the Treasury from editors of analogous works 
in England. These affairs are fully discussed in the volume before us, 
consisting of a revised edition of “ Record Revelations,” with a second 
part devoted to the consideration of the statements put forward in Par- 
liament to screen from the Treasury and the public the extraordinary 
reality of these unprecedented transactions. The attempt to defend the 
vast plagiarisms by the allegation that no author had been borrowed 
from whose name does not appear, is proved to be inaccurate, as 
throughout the whole of the Calendars the names of Hardiman, Hat- 
chell, Tresham, Lemon, O’Donovan, and Harris, have been studiously 
omitted—not even once referred to; although the specimens adduced, 
in parallel columns, demonstrate that numerous pages of their works 
have been reprinted in these volumes as new and original composition. 

The “ unimpeachable authority” adduced to the House of Commons 
and the Treasury in favour of the completeness of the text of these 
Calendars of Patent and Close Rolls is shewn by the “ Irish Archivist” 
to be in reality the testimony of an official, who, according to the evi- 
dence of the editor of the Calendars, printed in the Report on the Irish 
Court of Chancery, could neither read ancient documents, nor compre- 
hend their value, use, or application. 

Having disposed of the arguments put forward in Parliament, the 
writer proceeds to analyze the text of the Calendars in the following 
sections :— 


“ Plagiarisms, patents entirely omitted, documents calendered so imperfectly as 
to be misleading and valueless; incorrect abstracts, false decipherments, and in- 
accurate translations of entries on the Rolls.” 


The vast extent of plagiarisms in the “ text’’ of the Calendars is dis- 
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played by an elaborate table of references followed by a series of extracts 
in parallel columns. Under the head of “ Patents omitted,” the author, 
in addition to other interesting matters, supplies some new information 
respecting grants to Edmund Spenser, omitted from the Calendars :— 


“ These so styled ‘ Calendars of Rolls of Chancery in Ireland,’ contain, however, 
no entry either of Spenser’s appointment to an office in the Irish Chancery Court, 
of the records of which they are certified to be faithful repertories—‘ quite com- 
plete and without any omissions!’ Neither do they mention the grants made to 
Spenser, incliding that of Kilcolman, where he composed part of the ‘ Fierie 
Queen,’ and from his house at which, on 27th December, 1592, he addressed his 
‘Colin Clout’s come home again,’ to the ‘Shepherd of the Ocean,’ Sir Walter 
Raleigh.” 


Having supplied these omissions by a chronological detail of the Irish 
grants to Spenser, the author writes as follows :— 


‘The serious disservice done to English literary history by the imperfect mode 
in which the Calendars have been put forth is strongly illustrated by the foregoing 
omissions in connection with so eminent a writer, who ‘threw the soul of harmony 
into English verse, and made it more warmly, tenderly, and magnificently descrip- 
tive than it ever was before, or, with a few exceptions, than it has ever been since.” 
From the discreditable and chaotic state of the Irish Public Records, previous 
writers, including the latest and most laborious investigators of Spenser’s history, 
appear to have had no acquaintance with the grant made to him, as above noticed, 
of Kilcullen Abbey, in 1581; while, no doubt from the same cause, the editors of 
Athene Cantabrigienses fell into the error of setting down the rent which he paid 
for Enniscorthy at £300 6s. 4d., instead of £13 6s. 4d. 

“Among various other omissions of this class in these Calendars, one may be 
noticed of high interest, as supplying a long missing link in connection with 
Spenser and the English authors of Shakespeare’s time. Great obscurity has 
hitherto involved the history of an English writer named Lodovico, Lodwick, or 
Lewis Bryskett, an intimate friend of Spenser, who, in reply to his entreaties for 
the completion of the ‘ Faerie Queen,’ addressed him a sonnet :— 


‘ But Lodwick, this of grace to me aread ; 
Do ye not think the accomplishment of it 
Sufficient worke for one man’s simple head, 
All were it, as the rest, but rudely writ. 
How then should I, without another wit 
Think ever to endure so tedious toyle ?? 


“ Bryskett is now recognised as author of the poem of Sir Philip Sydney’s death, 
entitled the ‘Mourning Muse of Thestylis,’ long supposed to have been written by 
Spenser; and much regret has naturally been felt that we should know so little of 
a poet of such high merit. 

“Bryskett’s early connection with Spenser is, however, explained by some offi- 
cial documents which shew that he acted as Clerk of the Privy Council of Ireland 
so early as 1571, and that he was appointed to the newly created office of Register 
of the Chancery in Ireland, for the faculties, by patent dated 11th of April, 1577, 
likewise omitted from these so-called Calendars of the Chancery records! 

“Lord Grey of Wilton, Deputy of Ireland, with whom Spenser came over as 
Secretary, also patronized Bryskett, who was appointed Clerk of the Council in 
Munster, after his situation in the Chancery Court had been transferred to the 
author of the ‘ Faerie Queen,’ as above noticed, in 1580. Malone, the Shakespeare 
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commentator, considered that Bryskett’s ‘ Discourse of Civil Life’ was written be- 
tween 1584 and 1586, during his tenure of the Munster clerkship, his appointment 
to which does not appear in these Calendars, although they record that he sur- 
rendered it to Richard Boyle in 1600. 

“In concluding this second section I have to observe that no justification can be 
offered for the omission of the vast number of important grants unnoticed in these 
volumes, which purport to be not only ‘Calendars of the Patent and Close Rolls of 
Chancery of Ireland,’ but also to supply such chasms as may exist in these docu- 
ments by the introduction of extraneous matter, to the enormous extent exhibited 
under the head of ‘ Plagiarisms in the text.’ @ 


In the third section of the analysis of the text of the Calendars re- 
specting “ Documents calendared so imperfectly as to be misleading 
and valueless,” the author writes as follows with reference to the entries 
of grants of lands, a subject of serious import to those connected with 
Ireland by birth or property :— 

“ Having already demonstrated, page 64—66, that the grants of offices and of 
pardons have been calendared in these volumes in a mode which renders them un- 
serviceable in either historical or legal inquiries, we have now to consider the 
grants of lands. 

“* Documents connected with property, pedigree, and title will naturally be -re- 
garded by many as of higher importance than such literary and historical curiosi- 
ties as ancient State Papers and Correspondence, and I shall now proceed to shew, 
that the grants of lands have been calendared in these volumes in a style which 
would not be tolerated in the Calendars of State Papers and Letters published 
under the Treasury in England. 

“The ‘Calendars’ under consideration will, however, be found to embody not 
only all the defects against which editors are above warned, but also a variety of 
errors which could scarcely have been anticipated in the work of any compiler pre- 
sumed to be even proximately competent for his task. 

“ In some cases the ‘Calendars’ name the lands of which grants are entered on 
the Patent Rolls, but omit to mention the counties in which they were situated ; 
to vary the blundering, we find in other instances the names of the lands not given, 
but those set down of the counties in which they lay. 

“In other cases neither lands nor counties are named, as in the following 
instance :— 

“Patent Rolls, 17° Elizabeth, 1574. 

“Grant to the Earl of Ormond of several lands lying in several counties. 
Feb. 25, 17°.”—Calendar, vol. i. p. 555. 

“Even the entries which purport to be full abstracts of enrolments will, when 
tested, be, for the most part, found to omit important lands and other heredita- 
ments enumerated on the original roll.” 


Having given copious specimens of the defective entries of grants of 
lands, distinguishing by italics the portions totally omitted in the 
Calendars, the writer continues as follows on this important topic :— 


“The preceding examples are from a single year of one reign—and similar speci- 
mens might be adduced to the extent of several hundred pages, exhibiting the 
imperfect and valueless form in which the grants of lands have been calendared in 
these volumes,—which, nevertheless, have been officially certified to be ‘ quite 
complete, and without any omissions !’ 

“Such omissions may entail serious pecuniary losses to individuals, since legal 
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investigators, aceepting these volumes as faithful official indices to the Rolls, will 
be misled into concluding lands to have clear titles, although, in reality, subject to 
heavy reversionary claims, the entries of which on the Rolls are at present inacces- 
sible to the public, in consequence of the defective mode in which the so-called 
‘Calendars’ have been compiled. 

“These omissions and inaccuracies in connection with grants of lands are also 
gravely prejudicial to the chorographer, the local historian, and the local pro- 
prietor. 

“ The Calendars totally ignore the admirably scientific system, initiated by Sir 
Thomas A. Larcom in the Ordnance Survey, of tabulating chronologically the 
various documentary and colloquial forms of the name of each townland in Ireland, 
the valuable results of which appear on the Ordnance Maps, and in the recently 
published elaborate Index of nearly one thousand pages, enumerating separately 
and precisely the names, areas, counties, baronies, parishes, and other details of 
upwards of 62,000 Irish townlands and towns. 

“In competent hands one section of the calendars of Anglo-Irish records might 
have been made the complement of this important national work—but, instead of 
accuracy and precision in connection with the land entries, the volumes before us 
present a chaotic combination of errors, defects, and omissions, which, but for the 
present exposition, might have led the world to conclude that the science and in- 
telligence of Ireland had suddenly retrograded with giant strides.” 


Among the “ incorrect abstracts, inaccurate decipherments, and false 
translations of documents on the Rolls,” we find numerous specimens 
of such errors as the following:—A Kildare rectory deciphered into’ 
a Dublin church ; the Charter of Clonmel assigned to 1483 instead of 
1364; Aylsham in Norfolk deciphered into Isinglass ; Avoir-du-pois 
deciphered into haberdashery; kitchen ware into batter; a bishop of 
Ossory changed into “the Lord Ollor bishop ;” defalcations of imprests 
set down as defalcations of priests; ‘‘ Thewe,” the old English word for 
a ducking-stool, declared to signify Saxon bondmen! The result of the 
analysis of the text of the Calendars is summed up as follows :— 


“TI. That a large portion of the ‘ Text,’ purporting to be the result of original 
research, is composed of plagiarisms from printed books; and that no conclusive 
evidence has been adduced to shew that the remainder of the so-enlled ‘ Text? has 
not been abstracted from the Calendar of the same Patent Rolls, formerly pre- 
pared at the public expense under the Irish Record Commission. 

“II. That the grants of ¢itles and offices given in these volumes are defective 
and valueless, as they omit the important clauses of the patents. 

“III. That the grants of pardons as here published are defective and useless, 
because the Calendars, for the most part, do not specify the causes or offences for 
which the pardons were granted. 

“IV. That the grants of lands as here given, are defective, misleading, and 
may be prejudicial to the public, because, in the majority of cases, the Calendars 
do not mention all the lands granted, and seldom specify the counties or localities 
of those enumerated. 

“V. That the charters, royal letters, ecclesiastical and municipal documents on 
the Patent Rolls, as presented in these volumes, are defective and unreliable, be- 
cause the Calendar-versions omit various important portions of them, give incorrect 
decipherments of some, and inaccurate translations of others. 

“VI. That the Calendars are seriously defective, because they omit to notice 
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a large number of important patents and grants, and the places in the text which 
should have been occupied by them have been filled with unacknowledged reprints 
of common books already accessible to the public and irrelevant in Calendars of 
Patent Rolls. 

“ Thus, these Calendars have not only failed to fulfil any one of the objects for 
which works of this class are executed; but also, as defective and inaccurate ab- 
stracts of original records, they may, in the words of a late English paleographer, 
prove ‘equally dangerous to truth, property, and to liberty itself.’ ” 


With these conclusions every reader who carefully examines the 
so-called “ Calendars” must necessarily coincide ; but it would appear 
from the following observations that further misdirected movements 
were contemplated under the same erring official guidance :— 


“The extraordinary circumstances connected with the production of the so- 
ealled ‘Calendars’ of a small portion of the Rolls, signally demonstrate how 
difficult it would be to predict the full extent to which the public might be pre- 
judiced by the continuance of a system of ignoring those conversant with these 
subjects. That such a course was contemplated must be inferred from statements 
made in the House of Commons, that a Public Record Office is actually in course 
of construction at Dublin. This building appears to have been designed in the 
same spirit, and by the same authorities, with the notuorious Calendars—since 
neither the Royal Irish Academy, the Irish Archeological and Celtic Society, nor 
any one of the recognised archivists of Ireland, was consulted either upon its con- 
struction, or with reference to the documents proposed to be deposited within its 
walls! Such a proceeding has excited serious apprehension in the public mind, as 
presaging a perverse attempt to persevere in a system which has already produced 
first-fruits so mischievous as the chaotic Calendars of Patent Rolls, and which, but 
for a timely public protest in these pages, might have been as severely prejudicial 
to property, as to the character of the historic literature of the Empire. 

“The Council of the Irish Archeological and Celtic Society, by its action at 
this juncture, has added another to its many recognised merits. These eminent 
noblemen and scholars have presented to the Treasury a memorial, advocating the 
concentrating and calendaring of all the scattered Public Records of Ireland, and 
dwelling with emphasis on the necessity of providing that the execution of such 
arrangement should be entrusted to scholars of tried ability and known skill 
in this department of learning, so as to insure the fullest possible advantages 
to the public.” 


This Memorial, already published in our pages”, has been followed 
by one of similar purport from the Kilkenny and South-east of Ireland 
Archeological Society. The Archivists of Ireland will, we trust, not 
now relax their efforts until they have exacted proper measures from 
the guardians of the national purse. On this subject the author of the 
work before us observes as follows :— 

“The entire affair resolves itself practically into the narrow question—whether 
the Public Records of Ireland shall be still subjected to be garbled and capriciously 
manipulated by law clerks and pedigree agents, with results prejudicial to the 


community, costly to the revenue, and discreditable to the country, or whether 
they shall—as in all other civilized nations—be committed to the management of 





> Gent. MaG., Sept. 1863, p. 440. 
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archivists of recognised capacity, whose labours would be advantageous at home, 
and redound abroad to the honour of the empire. 

“It is unnecessary here to repeat that which has been already detailed, with 
reference to the steps most proper to be taken for effectively carrying out so 
important an object. Regarding the question from a public financial point of 
view, it will be seen from the official figures in the Appendix, that although since 
1839 the Imperial Parliament has granted the aggregate sum of £631,644 for 
record and archivistic purposes in London and Edinburgh, there has been no 
special allocation in this department for similar arrangements connected with the 
Anglo-Irish Records in Ireland, with the exception of the cost of the so-called 
‘Calendars of Patent Rolls,’ and £15,000 voted for a Public Record Office to be 
erected at Dublin under the extraordinary circumstances noticed. 

“ Discarding narrow ideas and local prejudices, we should essay to take a wide 
and extensive view of this question—affecting not only the titles, properties, 
pedigrees, and lands of large numbers, but also absolutely involving the perfection 
of the history of Great Britain, which cannot be properly written until all the 
materials for the annals of doth islands have been placed within the grasp of the 
imperial historian, ‘And if any man,’ wrote Bacon, ‘ perhaps should think it may 
refresh the memory of former discords, he may satisfy himself with the verse— 
“olim hee meminisse juvabit :”’ for, the case being now altered, it is matter 
of comfort and gratulation to remember former troubles. 

“To which I may add, that a solid and permanent public good would result 
from the publication, in their integrity, of the original documents, in the presence 
of which should rapidly fade away those romances, styled ‘ Zrish Histories,’ by 
which Ireland has been, and must continue to be, historically mistaught and 
deluded, until confronted with the facts still slumbering in her obscure record 
repositories. 

“ Public opinion, now directed to the present extraordinary position of the Irish 
Records, will, it is to be hoped, effect the abolition of a system which, but for the 
disclosures in these pages, could scarcely have been imagined to exist at the 
present day in connection with any portion of the Archives of the United King- 
dom: ‘He,’ says John Selden, ‘that pulls down the first brick, does the main 
work, afterwards ’tis easy to pull down the wall.’ Let us therefore trust that we 
may soon witness the attainment of the main object of this publication, namely, 
the establishment of arrangements to secure from accident, and render accessible 
to all classes of inquirers, the invaluable, though now obscure and ill-treated, 
Public Records of Ireland.” 


The treatise on the Records of Ireland has effected an important 
service in calling attention to the neglected condition of those Archives, 
and in demonstrating that scholars can with effect appeal to the bar 
of public opinion in vindication of the literary rights of themselves and 
their predecessors, when sought to be infringed upon, even under the 
auspices of influential but erring Governmental departments. 

While regretting that the public funds should have been expended 
on such Calendars, and that some well-intentioned officials were for a time 
misled into patronising these productions, we cannot but feel that this 
affair, in its entirety, has inculcated a salutary monition to those who 
would embark in, or presume to pronounce publicly on, archivistic or 
historical subjects without having previously qualified themselves by the 
devotion of the time and study requisite for their proper comprehension. 
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The valuable historic and documentary information, not elsewhere 
accessible, embodied in this volume of the “ Irish Archivist,”’ render it 
a standard repertory for inquirers into subjects connected with the 
“history, position, and treatment of the Public Records of Ireland,” 
while the wit and humour with which its pages abound will make 
it acceptable to readers not specially interested in archivistic literature. 





MEMORIAL TO THE LATE REV. T. JAMES. 


We have much pleasure in complying with a request for the insertion of the 
following resolutions in reference to a Memorial of the late Rev. Canon James; 
and we beg to commend the matter to the attention of our readers. Some idea 
of Mr. James’ claims to regard from all archaologists may be gathered from 
his memoir, lately given in our pages *. 


A general meeting of the subscribers was held at the Architectural Society’s 
Rooms, Gold-street, Northampton, on Saturday, May the 7th; the Rev, Lord 
Alwyne Compton in the chair. 

The temporary Secretary reported that a circular had been addressed to each 
subscriber, requesting that, should he be unable to attend the meeting, he would 
signify his assent or otherwise to the recommendation of the committee, that the 
Memorial to the late Rev. T. James do consist of a handsome font and cover in the 
Round portion of St.Sepulchre’s Church, Northampton. Many letters were re- 
ceived from subscribers unable to attend the meeting, the great majority of whom 
entirely concurred in the recommendation of the committee. 

It was resolved, on the motion of W. Smyth, Esq., seconded by W. Mackworth 
Dolben, Esq., “ That the funds subscribed for a Memorial to the late Rev. T. James 
be expended in a font and cover for St. Sepulchre’s Church.” 

It was resolved, on the motion of the Rev. C. Smyth, seconded by Ashby Ashby, 
Esq., “That application be made to G. G. Scott, Esq., R.A., to furnish a design for 
the proposed 1: emorial, and that the committee do communicate with Mr. Scott on 
the subject without delay.” 

It was also resolved, on the motion of A. Pell, Esq., seconded by H. O. Nether- 
cote, Esq., “ That the subscription list be closed on the 29th day of September next, 
until which time the Northampton Union Bank and the Northampton Banking 
Company be requested to receive subscriptions.” 

It was moved by the Hon. and Rev. A. Douglas, seconded by the Rev. C. Smyth, 
and carried unanimously, “ That the committee which has hitherto acted in the 
preliminary arrangements for this meeting, be requested to act in carrying out its 
resolutions, and that they have power to add to their number ;” and it was further 
resolved, that such resolutions be advertised in three Northampton and two 
Leicester papers. 

On the motion of W. Mackworth Dolben, Esq., seconded by Ashby Ashby, Esq., 
the best thanks of the meeting were given to the Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton, for 
his able conduct in the chair. 

(Signed) ALwyneE Compton, Chairman. 





* Gent. Maa., Jan. 1864, p. 119. 
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HISTORY OF CHARLES THE BOLD, DUKE OF 
BURGUNDY »®. 


How the popular history of any country first grew up would be hard 
to trace. Sometimes it really represents a national sentiment, a deep- 
rooted feeling in the minds of the people as to the character of their 
leading men and the most eventful times in their annals. The colours 
of such a painting will be very bright or very dark, for a national 
feeling, whether of love or hate, is always strong: but such a painting 
is worth careful study ; at the very least it expresses, as nothing else can, 
the temper of the nation, and enables us to make some guess at its 
future course. In early times such a national history will naturally 
take the form of poetry (as in Barbour’s poem on the Bruce), which 
soon becomes a prose chronicle, with some attempt at toning down im- 
probable incidents, but with the sentiment thoroughly preserved. Often, 
perhaps, the original shape of the story is due to one man’s conception 
of the course of events, which spreads and becomes popular. How 
much in Froissart, for instance, is due to gossip from chance persons 
whom he met, and all of which he jotted down in good faith for us, 
Yet our ordinary history embodies almost all that Froissart gives us 
concerning the men of his age. So, again, every one can tell the stories 
as to the youth of Henry V., about Judge Gascoigne and Falstaff, and 
probably believes the former if not the latter, though now we are told on 
the best authority that the Tudor chroniclers never miss a good story, 
and that almost all the good stories are—only good stories, Has not 
Mr. Carlyle just shewn us that even the politeness of the English and 
French guards to each other at Fontenoy, as to “ which should fire first,” 
is only ‘‘a good story,” worked up perhaps in a French guard-room. 
Still, be the sources what they may, a popular history grows up in time, 
and becomes as it were identified with the nation, which will fiercely 
resent any attempt at impugning its truth, It was long before the 
Highlanders would hear anything against Ossian; the Lowlanders 
even yet cannot bear to have the story of Wallace examined; and 
what did not Abelard suffer for proving that St. Denis the patron saint 
of France was not Dionysius the Areopagite. It was only because we 
had become Protestants that the deposition of St. George from his place 
of honour was taken quietly. Even Milton did not quite dare to dis- 
miss Brutus and his Trojans entirely from the earliest history of 
England. A time, however, comes sooner or later when the process 





* “History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. By John Foster Kirk.” 
(2 vols. London: Murray.) 
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is reversed. The Alexandrine age of criticism arrives, and the popular 
history is unmade, not without much murmuring and complaints of 
scepticism. The facts may be stranger than the fiction, the truth more 
interesting than the fable, but still men love the old familiar tale. First, 
it may be, the local historians, jealous for the honour of their great men, 
make corrections in the common story, “historic doubts” arise in 
inquisitive minds, a Thierry is startled by reading “Ivanhoe” and 
finding Saxons and Normans side by side as distinct peoples under 
Coeur de Lion, public records come to light, authentic details of time 
and place sadly interfere with the legend, and the legend at last be- 
comes an outcast to whom no one will give a home. Then historians 
make independent investigations, and no longer begin by assuming 
some chronicler’s narrative to be true except where a very glaring 
impossibility has been pointed out. Nowhere is this more the case 
than in the Wars of the Roses, to which Mr. Kirk has devoted con- 
siderable attention. Hear his audacious estimate of the popular history, 
as our Lancastrian and Tudor writers have handed it down :— 

“Nothing is more singular than the dearth of authentic information and docu- 
mentary evidence in regard to the Wars of the Roses, contrasted with the vivid 
glimpses we obtain at the domestic manners and social condition of the country at 
the same period, through the medium of the ‘ Paston Letters.’ The faces of the 
stern and practical old Agnes, of the good housewifely Margaret, of politic Sir John 
and slashing John the younger, are scarcely less familiar to us than those of any 
group in the literary eighteenth century. Strange, too, is the impression pro- 
duced by an introduction to some famous historical character, amid scenes and 
associations seldom connected with history or fame. What a change from the 
half-fabulous Fastolfe of Shakespeare and the chroniclers, contending with the 
‘ Witch’ of France, and looming through a purple mist of carnage and glory, to 
the old curmudgeon of the ‘ Paston Letters,’ getting deeds and inventories drawn, 
and grabbing every rood of land to which he can bolster upa claim! But is it 
possible to believe that these are the only relics of any value that exist of English 
life and character in the fifteenth century? Were the Pastons the only writers 
or preservers of letters in that age? Did Warwick write none? Could his corre- 
spondence be brought to light, English historians, reluctant to consult the best 
sources of information in regard to him which we now possess—the writings of his 
French and Burgundian contemporaries — would perhaps be able to get some 
clearer notion of the man, and cease to enunciate such extraordinary judgments as 
that delivered by Mackintosh, who talks of ‘his preference of the pleasure of 
displaying power to that of attaining specific objects of ambition; and his almost 
equal readiness to make or unmake any king, according to the capricious in- 
clination or repugnancy of the moment.’ The first step towards a real knowledge 
of the history of this period should perhaps be to throw the so-called English 
chroniclers out of window.” —(vol. ii. p. 12.) 

Mr. Kirk, in that interesting portion of history which forms the sub- 
ject of his book, tries to shew that the popular idea of the leading 
characters should be much modified. Who has not read “ Quentin 
Durward,” and has not, as he thinks, a clear notion as to Louis XI. 
and Charles the Bold? We are often tempted in reading history to 
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say, ‘This character is so consistent with itself, all the traits recorded 
agree in such a harmonious whole, that it proves itself.’ But since 
this is true of many a personage in fiction, all it proves is that such 
a character is possible, not that the man was historically such. Hear 
our author :— 


“The career of Charles the Bold has been commonly regarded as merely a 
romantic episode in European history. That the subject is in truth one of a very 
different nature, has, however, been apparent to the continental scholars who 
within the last twenty years have made a special study of its different portions, 
and whose researches have done much for the elucidation of its obscurer features. 
.... It may be as well, at the outset, to warn such readers as have gathered their 
impressions of the events and personages of this period from the pages of Scott, 
that in none of his creations has the great master handled his brush with so care- 
less a hand, and laid on his colours with so little discrimination, as in ‘ Quentin 
Durward.’ Leaving out of view the anachronisms and other deviations from his- 
torical truth (which yet are seldom defensible, inasmuch as not merely the facts of 
history, but the features of the age, are thereby distorted and discoloured), the 
portraitures of character are commonplace conceptions coarsely executed. He 
attributes to Charles the Bold precisely those vices from which he was altogether 
free, representing him as a drunkard and a gross feeder, as dull in his perceptions 
and vulgar in his tastes, as seasoning his phrases with oaths, and laughing bois- 
* terously at any coarse jest or piece of low buffoonery. The faults of Charles were 
sufficiently glaring, and scarcely admitted of exaggeration; but his breeding had 
been that of a prince and not of a boor, his education had been better than that of 
other princes of his time, his tastes and habits were more, not less, refined than 
theirs, and the restraint he imposed upon his sensual appetites was as conspicuous 
a trait as his sternness and violence.”—(vol. i. p. 114.) 

Our space being limited, we must content ourselves with referring to 

Mr. Kirk’s carefully drawn portraits of ‘the Duke’ and ‘the King’ in 
his third and fourth chapters. He seems to accept Dewez’ comparison 
of the career of Charles the Bold with that of Napoleon. He points 
out this attempt to construct a ‘‘ Kingdom of the Rhine,” — 
“of a realm commanding the whole navigable course of that river, comprising the 
territory between its left bank and the actual French frontier, and, while composed 
both of Celtic and Teutonic elements, constituting a longitudinal and massive 
barrier between Germany and Gaul. The grandeur of this idea might serve to 
recommend it to a mind which, whatever its defects, had a natural bias towards 
lofty conceptions and great attempts. Such a realm, too, would form the counter- 
part to that earlier Burgundian kingdom which, leaning on the Vosges, the Jura, 
and the Alps, had guarded the waters of the Rhone to their junction with the 
sea.”—(vol. ii. p. 161; ef. also pp. 199 and 297.) 

But the plan failed, and the “ Rhineland” became the battle-field 
of Europe. 

Our author begins from the beginning, and shews us how Burgundy 
grew to such a power, and how her Duke came to entertain such hopes. 
In four generations of the house of Valois, children and descendants 
of that King John who was taken prisoner by the Black Prince at 
Poitiers, there is a remarkable contrast between the mental charac- 
teristics of the eldest and those of the youngest branch. The princes 
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of the royal line shew a certain refinement of organization, exhibited 
in keenness of intellect or delicacy of feeling or of taste: such were 
Charles V., Charles VII., Louis XI., with their cousins of Orleans. 
In the four Dukes of Burgundy, on the other hand, the material of 
the character was coarser and more robust. Philip the Bold, for whom 
King John rashly broke up the unity of France by giving him Bur- 
gundy, married Margaret of Flanders, and there is much of the Flemish 
character in the three succeeding dukes. After an account of John 
the Fearless, whose murder (by the partisans of that Duke of Orleans 
whom John had himself murdered) opened to our Henry V. the gates of 
Paris, we come to “ Philip the Good,” with whom the tendency of Bur- 
gundian history already begins to appear. It was perhaps the dying 
appeal of Joan of Arc in her prison to Duke Philip (which the chronicler 
Monstrelet heard) that finally influenced him to make peace with his 
sovereign, and so close “‘the English ulcer.” The Burgundian pro- 
vinces then had thirty years of peace, as Comines tells us, and the 
prosperity of the country is shewn by the Duke’s surname of “ the 
Good,” a name to which he was personally not very well entitled, but 
which in the early monarchic style,of writing means that there was an - 
interval of rest between two times of wide-spread misery. Towards the 
close of his reign his son Charles the Bold, then called Count of Charo- 
lais, began to influence the fortunes of Burgundy. The ducal house 
had gained province after province, either by marriage or by encroach- 
ments, and some being fiefs of France, others of the Empire, whilst in 
Belgium and Holland the Dukes held power “by an ill-gained and 
odious tenure,” the states which they swayed were an ill-cemented 
mass, liable to fall asunder at the first calamity. On the other hand, 
the indestructible unity of France, which has so often saved her, visibly 
tended to exercise an irresistible attraction on these outlying states the 
moment such a calamity should occur. Hence the Dukes were urged 
ever onwards by their position to try and round off their realm by ab- 
sorbing the small intervening states, and destroying the liberties of the 
free towns. John the Fearless interfered at Liege to help his kins- 
man, the bishop whose barbarity has made him known in history as 
“John the Pitiless.”” Philip and Charles interfered, still more ruinously 
for Liege, to help Louis of Bourbon, another wicked bishop whose rule 
was the curse of that part of the Netherlands, and whom it is a pity 
that Scott in his romance has as it were canonized. The end was the 
horrible destruction of the city and massacre of the people, an iniquity 
only paralleled by the equally unjust destruction of Dinant. ‘‘ We can- 
not wonder that the destroyer of Dinant and of Liege should have been 
visited by presentiments of his brief career and violent end. J¢ was 
written of old, The man of blood shall not live out half his days.” At 
Dinant, Comines tells us, eight hundred men were bound hand and 
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foot, tied together in pairs, and thrown into the Meuse. So at Nesle, 
in Charles’s last French war, the population was entirely massacred, 
although some archers were suffered to go free, after each man’s right 
hand had been lopped off at the wrist. But the towns avenged them- 
selves. Beauvais and Neuss resisted to the death rather than yield to 
such a butcher (“I have fine butchers with me,” he said at Nesle), and 
their resistance defeated his two schemes of conquest on the French 
and German frontiers. The towns had good reason to dread and hate 
these feudal chiefs, the feudal anarchy was now coming to an end, and 
the towns everywhere sided with the King. The free cities of the 
Rhineland would have nothing to do with him, when he interfered on 
behalf of another ecclesiastical tyrant at Cologne. Hence, too, the 
bitter enmity of the town-chroniclers to him. The age was a cruel one, 
but its most cruel deeds were the destruction of Dinant and Liege. 
The feudal nobles were not gentle in their treatment of the people, but 
Charles was the first to use mercenaries on a large scale, and to allow 
them to commit such remorseless ravages as Mr. Kirk describes ;—it was 
not an unfit retribution that he was destroyed by his own instrument. 
Perfidy was common among kings and dukes, but Charles not only 
broke the safe conduct which he had given to Louis before that famous 
visit to Peronne which is so graphically described in “Quentin Dur- 
ward,” but he was ready to sign*a treaty with the firm intention of 
breaking it, and finally gave up the Constable of St. Pol, to be put to 
death by Louis, contrary to the safe-conduct which he had given him. 
‘There was no necessity,’ says Comines, “for the Duke to have given 
him his protection in order to imprison him, and it was the highest act 
of injustice and severity imaginable to deliver him up to a person who, 
he was sure, would put him to death, especially upon the account of 
avarice. After this dishonourable action the Duke’s good fortune was 
strangely altered.” And again: ‘‘It is worthy of our observation that 
as in his first siege of Nanci he was guilty of that dishonourable action 
towards the Constable; and in his second, he ordered Cifron to be 
hanged (for he would not hear him, like a person whose understanding 
was infatuated, and his ears stopped to his own ruin); so, in the same 
place he was deceived and betrayed himself by the very person in whom 
he reposed most confidence (and not altogether unjustly, if we reflect 
upon what has been said before), both in regard to the Constable and to 
Nanci.” Mr. Kirk’s two volumes end with the siege of Neuss and the 
troubles in Alsace on the Swiss frontier, and we have yet to wait for 
Morat and Granson till the promised third volume shall make its ap- 
pearance. And here we think it must be allowed that our author suc- 
ceeds in shewing that the fatal Swiss war was not directly Charles’s 
doings. It was a good deal owing to King Louis’s dealings with the 
Diesbachs and other leading men of the already strong and formidable 
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Cantons, of whose temper Louis himself, when Dauphin, had already 
had a sufficient experience in the famous battle of St. Jacob’s. Still 
our author’s endeavours at whitewashing Hagenbach, the Duke’s go- 
vernor in Alsace (here we must once more refer to Scott, but this time 
to “‘ Anne of Geierstein’’), do not seem altogether successful; and the 
alarm created by Charles’s efforts to extend his dominion on both the 
Upper and Lower Rhine had probably more or less effect on the Swiss. 
He would soon be a more dangerous neighbour than their old enemy 
Sigismund the Austrian had ever been. Never was the alarm and 
irritation of the free towns greater, most of them knew what Charles 
had done in revoking the charters of Ghent, and had no mind to have 
him as a ruler over themselves. Their feelings when they saw him 
falling into Louis’ snare must have been much the same as when one 
sees a wasp struggling in a spider’s web. It was this antagonism of 
the two strangely-matched combatants that so fascinated Comines, and 
through him later writers, so that ‘‘ Louis the Crafty” and “ Charles the 
Bold” have become almost types of an age, of the fall of feudalism and 
the growth of monarchy. There is a ‘‘ school of history” which would 
place the two in contrast (just as they do our Elizabeth and Mary 
Queen of Scots), then make “destiny” bring them into collision, and 
naturally the weakest, that is the one who does not understand the 
tendencies of his age, goes down before “the man of his time.” And 
there is a certain amount of truth in this. France at the time was 
strongly tending to unity, Charles strove against the current and. was 
borne away by it. In truth, the long English wars had created a sense 
of national union in France, which perhaps nothing else could have 
done. The provinces were more or less alien from each other in the 
earlier ages, in race as well as in feeling. The wars of Charlemagne’s 
successors cease to seem meaningless when we once see that they are 
wars of race, of east against west. The struggle for life or death 
against England fused these discordant elements into one. The Bur- 
gundians themselves were discontented with the Duke’s English alliance, 
with his boasting of the Portuguese blood in his veins. ‘‘‘ We Portu- 
guese !’ why had he not said at once, ‘We English?’ Why, since he 
had chosen to sink his paternal origin and remember only his mother’s 
line, had he not gone still further back, tracing his descent from that 
Lancastrian race which had brought unnumbered woes to France, pro- 
claiming himself not merely a foreigner on the French soil, but the 
enemy of the French name?” Such, says Chastellain the faithful Bur- 
gundian chronicler, was the feeling of the nobles. (vol. ii. p. 36.) 
Feudalism was dying in a dishonoured old age. The monarchy, as 
being both the symbol and the means of unity, was every day growing 
more powerful. There must have been some common cause at work to 
account for the simultaneous growth of kingly power under Louis in 
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France, the Tudor kings in England, and Ferdinand in Spain. The 
change from the middle age to the modern was not so sudden as it has 
been often represented. The theory of sudden and violent cataclysms 
is dying out of history as it has died out of geology. De Tocqueville 
shewed that even the French Revolution was not a sudden change, 
‘‘the ancient régime” had already done much of its work beforehand, 
and prepared the way for the rest. It has been long acknowledged 
that the Reformation was the slow result of causes that had been acting 
from before the time of Wycliffe. So did the middle age contain all 
the germs of what the next age developed. Mr. Kirk has clearly pointed 
this out in the third chapter of his fourth book. His general observa- 
tions are very well worked in, and we think he has fairly entitled him- 
self to a place of honour by the side of the able American historians of 
our times, Prescott and Motley. Some special points strike us as ad- 
mirably treated, such as the early history of Louis and of Charles; such, 
again, as the account of the Netherlands in chapter ii., where we would 
particularly notice the examination of M‘Culloch’s views “as to a 
necessary connection between the commercial and agricultural pros- 
perity of a country, which takes for granted an increased productiveness 
in every region where the demand has increased.” 

We may insert one curious bit of description, which will also serve 
as a specimen of Mr. Kirk’s style, from the end of the second 
volume :— 

“Five days before Diesbach’s departure, on the 24th of October, a message to 
the Duke of Burgundy was prepared in the Council. On the following day it was 
secured in the usual manner to the herald’s staff, by insertion in a split at one 
extremity, and despatched to the commander of a Burgundian garrison at Blamont, 
by whom it was courteously received, for transmission to his sovereign. On the 
ground of their obligations to Sigismund, whose territory had been invaded, and 
of a command from the Emperor, whose subjects they acknowledged themselves, 
the magistrates and people of the communities constituting the Great Confederacy 
of Upper Germany, with the allied states of Freyburg and Solothurn, proclaimed 
themselves the enemies of the Burgundian prince, with purpose to execute this 
declaration, whether in attack or defence, in the day or in the night, by slaying, 
by burning, by plundering, and by all other customary methods, whereof he was 
required to take notice. 

“Such was the message brought to Charles in the midst of his labours outside 
the walls of Neuss. As he listened to it a deep gloom overspread his features, 
It was not alone his perception of the blight that had suddenly fallen upon his 
prospects which gave its poignancy to the blow; it was the sense of injury, the 
consciousness of his own innocence, the recollection of his misplaced trust. As his 
eye fell upon the seal affixed to the document, a single exclamation shewed that 


the arrow, so winged, so pointed, had gone home: ‘ Berne! Berne!’ he muttered 
through his clenched teeth.” 


We shall be glad to welcome the third volume, and fee] sure that we 
shall read Mr. Kirk’s account of Morat, and Granson, and Nanci with 
pleasure, even after refreshing our memories with Sir Walter Scott. 
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Original Documents. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF ANTONY A WOOD. 


A memorr of Thomas Gore, Esq., of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Alderton, Wilts., the author of various works connected with heraldry, 
and the writer of the following letter, will be found in the Athene 
Ozxoniensis*. Various interesting particulars connected with his family 
and pedigree are also contained in Aubrey and Jackson’s “ Wiltshire 
Collections,” and our readers may remember that it is to the library at 
Alderton we can last trace the long-lost Liber B. of Aubrey’s manuscript 
History of Wiltshire. 

11° Octob. 1672. 

“ §:,—The lar gest Tome in the Bodleian Library would be too scant a roome 
to containe the thankes I owe you for yo" extraordinary civilities to me in Oxon ; 
w as I can not number, soe doe almost despare of being in a capacity to re- 
quite. All I can say (and that I’le assure you is noe compliment) is this that 
you have made a Perfect Conquest of mee, Heart and Hand shalbe alwayes 
ready to performe all possible service to you. S*, I have presumed to request 
one ffavor more at yo" hands, viz. that you wilbe pleased to desire some learned 
ffriend of yors, w™ you shall thinke meete, to unriddle mee as many of the 
Nomina Gentilitia w** accompanies this scribble unto you, as he can, towards 
the ffurtherance of the Booke I shewed you in Oxon, w* I intend to Publish 
of things of that nature. I would not have given you this trouble, but that I 
lately created the like trouble unto my worthy ffriend D* Wallis®, who most 
readily gratified my desire, and I am unwilling to renew it so soone. I be- 
seech you, S*, let the names be paged w" all convenient speed, in regard I want 
them to be inserted into my Book. I very much wonder that I never heard 
from M* Browne* since I left Oxon, I pray if he be in Towne, remember me 
very kindly unto him, and desire him by some safe hand (in case his occasions 
will not give me the happinesse to see himselfe in the countrey this vacation) 
to send my Notes for the finishing of my Catalogue ‘, w*" I have some thoughts 
of publishing in Oxon, in case I goe not to London, and that some Oxon-Booke- 





* Wood’s Athena, by Bliss, vol. iv. col. 132. 

> John Wallis, D.D., of Exeter College, Savilian Professor of Geometry, and 
Keeper of the Archives in the University of Oxford. 

© W. Browne, M.A., of Magdalen College. A notice of him will be found in the 
Life of Wood, by Warton and Huddesford, p. 71, note. 

4 “Catalogus incerta Capita seu Classes Alphabetici Ordine concinnatus qui de 
Re Heraldica scripserunt,” 4to. This work was first printed and published at 
Oxford in 1668, and the second edition was likewise published there in 1674. 
Wood in his Diary (July, 1668) alludes to his receiving and interleaving a copy, 
which is still preserved among his Collections, now in the Bodleian Library. Vide 
Huddesford’s Catalogue, No. 8,570. 
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seller would agree w" me for it, about w**, if you would be pleas’d at some con- 
venient time to feele the pulse of some you are best acquainted w'*, I should 
take it for a great flavor. Since I saw you, I went to Bristoll (14 miles at the 
least from my owne house) on noe other errand but to waite on S* E. B.*, in 
his returne from his visit, but found not that civilitie as I expected, an account 
whereof you shall receive (God willing) at o* next meeting. I see clearly 
yt those who are best descended, and greatest Lovers of Antiquities, are most 
slighted in o* dayes. Sed hee tibi sub sigillo silentii premitto, &. All are 
not Dugdales nor Ashmoles. §*, my occasions as it were doe pull my pen out 
of my hands before I have scarce saluted my noble friend and therefore must 
beg y" pardon, and the continuance of yo™ ffavo™ towards 
“Yo most assured ffriend and serv‘, 
“'T. Gore.” 
“I pray burne this paper w® you have read it.” 


Much of Wood’s correspondence contains injunctions like the above, 
but fortunately he disregarded them, and we can only hope that the 
writer did not suffer in consequence, though we know that Wood him- 
self did, e.g. in the case of Judge Jenkins. 

Though the following letter has been printed, in substance, by Wood, 
in his account of Robert Pilkington ‘, it is here reproduced, not only for 
the sake of Wood’s marginal note, but serving to shew that the date 
he gives for Pilkington’s death (‘‘ about the middle of September’) is 
erroneous, unless we may suppose that the funeral was, from whatever 
cause, very unusually delayed :— 

“ Worthy St,—Yours of Oct. 10 came not to my hand till Oct 20. I have 
enquired about y* buriall of D' Pilkinton, who was interred in our chancell 


Nov 19, ’31. There is no epitaph upon his tomb-stone. My neighbours 
tell me, y‘ at his Funerall there arose an unusuall storm of wind, thunder, 


deat and lightning, we lifted up his grave-stone from y* ground, 
(Note in and broke it into 3 pieces, it forced ye shovell out of y* clerk’s 
Wood's hand.) 


hand, who was digging y* grave, and shattered it, and it made 
an impression on y‘ chancell-wall; and occasioned so great a darknes, y‘ they 
were forced to conveigh y* corps to y* grave by Torch-light at 4 of y* clock in 
y* Afternoon. This I am told by an old man, who was a servant in y* Par- 
sonage house, and present at y* Funerall. I have no more, but yt I am 
“‘y* ffriend to serve you, 
“ Fr. GREGORY.” 
“ Hambleton, Oct". 30, ’87.” 





* Probably Sir Edw. Bysshe, Clarencieux King of Arms. Wood speaks of him 


as being “nice and supercilious.” A memoir of him will be found in the Athena, 
vol. iii. 1218. 


f Ath. Oxon., vol. ii, 513. 


Gent. Mac. 1864, Vor. I, 4uU 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


April 23. Ocravius Morean, Esq., M.P., V.-P., and subsequently 
Eart Stannopt, President, in the chair. 

George Chapman, Esq., and M. Wylie, Esq., were appointed scruta- 
tors of the ballot. 

At 2.30 the Presrpenr took the chair, and proceeded to deliver his 
annual address. The obituary was unusually large, amounting in all to 
twenty-three deaths. The President stated that a joint representation 
had been made within the last few days by this Society, and by the 
Camden Society, to the Judge of the Court of Probate, to obtain by 
his authority a freer access to wills at Doctors Commons. He had 
every hope that the address delivered from the chair in 1865 would 
convey to the Society congratulations on a new and important boon to 
both the archeological and the biographical enquirer. In connection 
with this subject, the President introduced an eloquent passage on the 
Shakspeare Tercentenary, which was that day in course of celebra- 
tion at Stratford-on-Avon. The concluding portion of the address 
referred to the hour of the Ordinary meetings, and called attention to 
the failure of the experiment made at the last anniversary of altering the 
hour to 8 o’clock. 

The thanks of the Meeting were voted for the address, and a request 
that it might be printed and circulated forthwith was granted by the 
President. 

Octavius Morean, Esq., M.P., V.-P., then gave notice that at the 
next Ordinary Meeting he should move “ That the Ordinary Meetings 
of the Society be held at the hour of half-past eight p.m. on and from 
the fifth day of May next ensuing, instead of eight o’clock.” 

At a quarter past three the President declared that the ballot was 
closed, and the following gentlemen were found to be duly elected 
members of the council and officers for the ensuing year :— 

Eleven Members from the Old Council.—The Earl Stanhope, Pre- 
sident ; Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., V.-P.; John Winter Jones, 
Esq., V.-P.; Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., V.-P. and Auditor; Frederick 
Ouvry, Esq., Treasurer; Augustus Wollaston Franks, Esq., M.A., 
Director; Dr. William Smith, Auditor; William Henry Black, Esq. ; 
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Richard Henry Major, Esq.; Charles Spencer Perceval, Esq., LL.D. ; 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. 

Ten Members of the New Council.—Charles Wykeham Martin, Esq., 
Auditor ; Thomas Lewin, Esq., M.A., Auditor; Samuel Birch, Esq., 
LL.D.; The Marquess of Bristol; John Evans, Esq. ; The Lord Hen- 
niker, M.P.; Thomas William King, Esq., York Herald; The Lord 
Bishop of Oxford; James Claude Webster, Esq.; Bernard Bolingbroke 
Woodward, Esq. 

Secretary.—C. Knight Watson, Esq., M.A. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to the Scrutators for their 
trouble. 


April 28. Ear Srannore, President, in the chair. 

The motion, of which Octavius Moreay, Esq., M.P., V.-P., gave 
notice at the anniversary meeting, was put by the proposer, seconded 
by C. S. Percevat, Esq., LL.D., and carried unanimously. 

The Prestpent’s nomination of the Marquess of Bristol as Vice- 
President in the room of W. Tite, Esq., who retired by rotation, was 
read, 

G. Sremman Sremman, Esq., exhibited two stone celts found at 
Sundridge, near Sevenoaks. 

C. W. Goopwry, Esq., communicated in a letter to the Secretary 
a conjecture he had formed respecting the reading of the inscription on 
the portrait of Sir Michael Stanhope, exhibited by Earl Stanhope. Mr. 
Goodwin considers the letters to have been originally IH3O2 BASIAEYS. 

The Eart or Home exhibited through the Director the following in- 
teresting relics. 1. Three gold ornaments found in 1834 at Stonehill 
Wood, in the parish of Carmichael and estate of Douglas. (a) Massive 
penannular ring of a quadrangular section, and with quadrangular ends 
lapped round it. (b) A similar ring of slender dimensions. (c) A flat 
band with circular curve round it, and a bend with striated lines. 

2. An exceedingly beautiful ring made of mother-of-pearl and pre- 
cious stones, containing portraits of Queen Elizabeth, and of some other 
person unknown. ‘The ring is supposed to have been either the pro- 
perty or the gift of Queen Elizabeth. 

3. A very beautiful illuminated MS., which would appear to have be- 
longed at one time to the famous antiquary Martin Ffolkes. The MS. 
was a book of prayers called the Chappellet de Jesus et de la Vierge 
Marie. It contained among other illuminations a portrait of Charles V., 
or of his brother Ferdinand, and is believed to -have belonged to some 
royal personage, from the Tudor roses on the binding. 


May 5. Octavius Morean, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 
W. D. Hacearn, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited and presented the following 
interesting MSS. to the Society’s library :— 
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(1.) An Account of the Haggard Collection of Medals now at the 
Bank of England. 

(2.) Two books of English Medals, translated from Van Loon. 

(3.) Mr. Haggard’s Collection of Medals, each medal valued by the 
late Matthew Young. 

(4.) A List and Description of Medals chiefly relating to the Pre- 
tender. 

The special thanks of the meeting were thereupon voted to Mr. 
Haggard for his interesting donation; also to W. C. Harnett, Esq., for 
the present of a charter of James III., King of Scotland, to Walter 
Lord Innermeth and Margaret his spouse.—Dated July 12, 1481. 

Cuartes Spence, Esq., exhibited a licence of alienation for Thomas 
Sharpham for premises in Widwill and Stokenham in the county of 
Devon, and pardon of alienation of same premises formerly made 
without licence.— Dated 29th Oct., 8th year of reign of James I. 

Ave. W. Frans, Esq., Dir. 8.A., exhibited an oculist’s stamp from 
Ireland—one of the very few Roman remains found in that country. 

J. Surrwry, Esq., exhibited a lock stated to have been found near 
Shoreditch. 

Cuas. Favixner, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a gun lock. It was a snap- 
home or flint lock invented about 1630, which succeeded the wheel lock. 
One of exactly similar construction is figured in the Archaologia, vol. 
xxxi. p. 492, No. 5. 

E. P. Surrtey, Esq., M.P., F.S.A., exhibited two indulgences granted 
to the Downe family by Archbishop Juxon, permitting them to eat 
meat during Lent. These indulgences were as late as the years 1660 
and 1661. 

Artnuur AsnpitTeL, Esq., F.S.A., communicated a very ingenious 
attempt which he had made to decipher an inscription on a bell at 
Challacombe, of which a rubbing had been sent to him by the Rev. 
H. T. Ellacombe, F.S.A. Mr. Black was of opinion that Mr. Ashpitel’s 
conjecture was more ingenious than sound. He considered that the 
letters had been put on in no sort of order by the ignorance of the 
workmen who stamped the bell. 

The Secretary informed the meeting that in compliance with orders 
received from the President he had on Monday, the 2nd inst., waited at 
Marlborough House with the Register of Fellows, for the purpose of 
obtaining the signature therein of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, and that the said Register had been there and then signed 
accordingly by His Royal Highness. 


May 12. Ocravivs Morean, Esq., M.P., Vice-President, in the 
chair. 


Cuas, Faurxner, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a moneyer's weight, ap- 
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parently for a quarter-angel. It bore on one side the figure of St. 
Michael, with the inscription 11.8, rx. D. 

Arrnuur AsupiTet, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a bronze celt found at 
Rotherhithe 24 ft. below the surface; also, a dagger bearing an in- 
scription in four lines and in old German on the blade. This last was 
bent. Mr. Ashpitel believed that the curvature was intended to fit the 
dagger to the body. 

W. H. Brack, Esq., F.S.A., communicated some notes on the 
Challacombe bell, which he deciphered as follows, by transposition of 
the letters and by the change of some of them :— 

VIRGO MARIA ORA PRO NOBIS: 
or else oRATO, to make up the required number of letters, Mr. Ashpitel 
in turn was of opinion that Mr. Black’s conjecture was more “ inge- 
nious than sound.” Mr. Ellacombe has since promised to send to the 
Society a more accurate rubbing of the inscription. 

Avaeustus Gotpsmip, Esq., read an extremely interesting paper, ‘‘ On 
the Republic of Audorra,” which gave rise to some discussion, 


BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


April 27. Lorn Hoventoy, M.A., D.C.L., President, in the chair. 

Robert Ferguson, Esq., of Morton, Carlisle, George Leslie, Esq., of 
Birchfield Lodge, Edge Lane, near Liverpool, and John Brighouse, 
Esq., of George-street, Hanover-square, were elected Associates. Pre- 
sents to the library were received from Mr. Ferguson, Q.C., Mr. R. 
M. Phipson, and Mr. 8. Bagg of Montreal. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited a fine example of the Misericorde found in 
the Steel-yard, which may be ascribed to the fourteenth century. This 
weapon is known as far back as the reign of Edward II. The earliest 
in the Meyrick collection was of the time of Henry VI. Mr. Gunston 
also exhibited a basket-hilted stiletto of the time of Henry VIII., found 
in the mud of the Fleet river in 1863. 

Mr. Gunston also produced a small oblong square piece of copper, 
apparently impressed with a bookbinder’s stamp, of about the year 
1565. The device is a helmeted profile bust within a circle of foliage. 
It was found in Moorfields. Also a brass admission ticket to the 
Physic Gardens, Amsterdam, designed for the members of the Guild 
of Surgeons of that place, and granted to P. Van Suuran, whose name, 
together with a skull and cross-bones, are engraved on the reverse. 
These tickets were cast very thick and afterwards sawn in half, to leave 
a plain field for the engraver. Mr. Gunston exhibited also a brass 
Dutch tobacco-box of the time of William III., engraved with a hunt- 
ing-scene and passages of Scripture in the ideographic manner. 

Mr. Taylor exhibited a beautiful little badge of St. Michael cast in 
brass. It had probably been worn in the cap of a Knight of the Order, 
or of a pilgrim to the Archangel’s Church in Normandy. It is of the 
end of the fifteenth century, and was found in Moulton Park, Notts. 

Mr. Baskcomb exhibited a portion of a scarf or neckcloth, said to 
have been worn by Charles J. on the morning of his execution. It 
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is of fine cambric, beautifully worked, and the pattern agrees with that 
of the embroidery on the shirt deposited in the South Kensington 
Museum, said to have been one of the two shirts worn on the same 
occasion, and long preserved by the descendants of the Lord Keeper 
Coventry. 

Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited a heart-shaped mortuary locket of Charles 
I., of silver, engraved with a cherub’s head and a wounded heart, 
flanked by palm-branches, emblems of martyrdom, having initials of 
the owner, A. G., conjectured to be the Rev. Arthur Gifford, who 
suffered severely in the Royal cause, and whose brother, Colonel John 
Gifford, was a distinguished soldier in the King’s army. Mr. Cuming 
also produced impressions from a mortuary signet-ring with profile of 
the king and the words royat Martyr. Mr. Forman has a small brass 
button with profile of the king circumscribed Royal M. 

The Rev. ‘I’. A. Holland transmitted a signet-ring with the arms and 
cipher of Henrietta Maria, one of the two examples formerly in the 
possession of the Earl of Buchan, who regarded them as appertaining 
to Mary Stuart. Four signet-rings have now been laid before the 
Association; one belonging to Miss Hartshorne, that of Mr. Holland, 
another in the possession of Cardinal Wiseman, and the Fielder ring. 
It has been suggested that the oval form was used by the Queen in 
the King’s lifetime, the lozenge-shaped during her widowhood. They 
were employed as Queen’s pledges for loan of money, &c. 

Mr. Irvine exhibited a three-quarter full-sized portrait of Prince 
Rupert painted in oil upon paper spread on panel, measuring 17 in. 
by 11}. It was purchased of an inmate of Lane’s Almshouses, Ludlow. 

Mr. Gordon Hills having been an eye-witness to the fall of the spire 
of Chichester Cathedral in 1861, and given in a report to the Associa- 
tion upon that event, printed in the Journal, now called the attention 
of the Society to some very curious particulars relating to the subject. 

He alluded to the prevalent opinion, supported by the historians Hay 
and Dallaway, that the north-west tower of the cathedral had been 
battered down in 1642 by Sir W. Waller, the Parliamentarian general. 
Mr. Hills shewed that the destruction of the tower could not have 
taken place at that time, but the exact period of its occurrence was 
left in doubt. This point he has now been able to clear up. The Rev. 
C. A. Swainson, Canon of Chichester, has furnished Mr. Hills with 
the particulars derivable from a MS., in the handwriting of Dr. Thomas 
Haley, preserved among the archives of the Cathedral Chapter-room. 
Dr. Haley was Prebendary of Heathfield in 1704, Canon Residentiary 
in 1712, and Dean in 1735. The MS. consists of a copy of a paper 
written in 1684, in Dr. Eede’s handwriting, being “An Account of 
Sir Christopher Wren’s opinion concerning the rebuilding of one of 
the great towers at the west end of the Cathedral (one-third part of 
which from top to bottom fell down about fifty years since), which 
he gave after he had for about two hours viewed it both without and 
within, and above and below, and had also observed the great want 
of repairs, especially in the great west tower.’ The report bears the 
date of 1684, the year in which Wren was by letters patent made 
comptroller and principal officer of the works in the castle of Windsor. 
It shews that the tower fell about the year 1634. Sir Christopher 
actually proposed to clear away the ruins of the fallen north-west tower, 
and also to pull down the corresponding one in the south-west and 
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shorten the nave by one arch, and to substitute “a fair built west 
end” of his own design ; and it is satisfactory to think that the Dean 
and Chapter practised greater economy than the architect advised, and 
let it alone altogether, by which we are still able to look upon the 
south-west tower, though condemned 180 years since. Other parti- 
culars are derived from this MS. of much importance, and Mr. Hills’s 
paper will be forthwith printed in extenso in the Journal. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied in the reading of an 
elaborate paper by Mr. George Wareing Ormerod, “On the Hut 
Circles of the Eastern Side of Dartmoor,” derived from long and con- 
tinued examination and survey, difficult to explain without the numerous 
and excellent plans, drawings, &c., with which it was accompanied. 
It will form a useful pendant to Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson’s papers on 
Dartmoor, already printed in the Journal. 


May 11. Annual General Meeting. N.Govxp, Esq., F.S.A., V.-P., 
in the chair. 

The report of the auditors appointed to examine the accounts of the 
Association was read, and it appeared that during the year 1863, the 
sum of 545/, 6s. 3d. had been received, and payments made of 4781. 
Os. 7d., leaving a balance in favour of the Association of 67/. 5s. 8d. 
Fifty-six Associates had been elected, thirty had withdrawn, and ten 
had died. It was proposed also to erase twelve Associates for non- 
payment of their subscriptions, Not a single debt remained unpaid. 
The Congress held at Leeds under the Presidency of Lord Houghton 
had been very successful, and Ipswich had been appointed for this year 
as the place of meeting, George Tomline, Esq., M.P., the President, 
to commence on the 8th of August and to be carried on to the 13th 
inclusive. 

Thanks were specially voted to the late President, to the Treasurer, 
the Auditors, the Officers, Council, &c., and a ballot was taken for 
Officers and Council for 1864-5, when the following were elected :— 


President.—George Tomline, M.P., F.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents.—Sir Charles Rouse Boughton, Bart.; James Cop- 
land, M.D., F.R.S.; George Godwin, F.R.S., F.S.A.; Nathaniel 
Gould, F.S.A.; James Heywood, F.R.S., F.S.A.; George Vere Irving, 
F.S.A. Scot.; T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A.; Sir J. Gardner Wil- 
kinson, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Treasurer.—T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Secretaries. —J. R. Planché, Rouge Croix; H. Syer Cuming; 
Edward Roberts, F.S.A. 

Yi Jor Foreign Correspondence.—Thomas Wright, M.A., 
S.A. 

Paleographer.—Clarence Hopper. 

Curator and Librarian. —George R. Wright, F.S.A. 

Council.—George G. Adams; George Ade; Thomas Blashill; W. 
D. Haggard, F.S.A.; J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S., F.S.A.; Gordon M. 
Hills; Lord Houghton, M.A., D.C.L.; Thomas W. King, F.S.A., 
York Herald; John Lee, LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A.; Edward Levien, 
M.A., F.S.A.; William Calder Marshall, R.A.; Thomas Page, C.E. ; 
Richard N. Philipps, F.S.A.; J. W. Previté; Samuel R. Solly, M.A., 
F.R.8., F.S.A. ; J. W. Walton; C. F. Whiting. 

Auditors.—Robert Hannah; William Yewd. 
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The obituary notices of members deceased during the year were 
ordered to be read at the next meeting (May 25). The sheets of the 
forthcoming part of the Collectanea Archaologica and twenty plates 
in illustration were submitted to the meeting, and upon thanks being 
voted to the Chairman the meeting adjourned. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


April 18. Mr. Tuomas L. Donatpson, President, in the chair. 

In reference to the description of the series of working drawings of 
the new Opera House now building at Paris, given by the President at 
the previous meeting, Mr. C. F. Hayward (Hon. Sec.) stated that a sheet 
of illustrations of the principal drawings had been prepared to accom- 
pany that paper in the Transactions, permission having been given by 
M. Vogué to copy those drawings, which had hitherto been unpublished. 

The Chevalier Da Silva, President of the Institute of Portuguese 
Architects, was by the unanimous show of hands of the meeting elected 
an honorary and corresponding member. 

Among the deaths of members announced, was that of M. Louis 
Roelandt, of Ghent, of whom the President spoke as having embellished 
that city with many fine buildings, and the architect of the large church 
in the Byzantine style a little distance from the gates of Brussels. He 
had been put in nomination for the Royal Gold Medal, and in all pro- 
bability on another occasion his merits would have been better con- 
sidered. He held high honour in Belgium, and was a member of the 
Academies of Brussels and Antwerp, as well as Professor of Architec- 
ture in that of Ghent. The Hon. Sec. having read the translation of 
a letter received from M. Viollet-le-Duc, of Paris, to whom the Royal 
Gold Medal had been awarded, expressing his deep sense of the high 
honour conferred upon him, the President said he could not forbear 
alluding to the class of study to which M. Viollet-le-Duc had devoted 
so much of his time, talents, and researches, That gentleman set him- 
self to work to prove that medisvalism possessed vitality sufficient to 
resume the influence over the men of the nineteenth century that it 
exercised over them from the tenth to the sixteenth, and had both by 
his pen and pencil given a definite meaning to that which hitherto 
seemed obscure. M. Viollet-le-Duc had been eminently successful in 
illustrating the various appliances and resources which made the fortifi- 
cations of cities of vital importance to the safety of the citizens, in the 
fierce wars which were waged between the barons and neighbouring 
chiefs, and sometimes with the sovereign himself. How many of these 
castles, forts, and strongholds they saw dismantled and in ruins in this 
country and throughout the whole continent of Europe! how many 
older city walls did they behold crumbling away, or being destroyed to 
make room for modern improvements, as at York! This fruitful subject 
M. Viollet-le-Duc had followed up with painstaking research, and in 
the treatment of it had exhibited a taste and erudition which entitled 
him to be regarded as the most complete and correct exposition of the 
science of war between the tenth and fifteenth centuries of our era. It 
might truly be said that the researches of M. Viollet-le-Duc had largely 
contributed towards clearing away the mists that had hitherto prevented 
them from appreciating in all their fulness the works of the Middle 
Ages. M. Viollet-le-Duc having restored some of the noblest monu- 
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ments of medieval taste in Paris, as in the Sainte Chapelle and Notre 
Dame, they might feel assured it was reserved for him to endow his 
country with new monuments of his taste and skill, original emanations 
of his own genius and the fruit of his severe studies. The medal which 
had been awarded him would serve to remind him that he had friends 
and admirers in this Institute, who would take a deep interest in his 
success, and eagerly acquaint themselves with whatever new fruits he 
might produce by his pencil or his pen. The medals and other prizes 
awarded at the special meeting on March 7, as already published, 
were then presented by the President. The following paper was then 
read, “Some Remarks upon the Works of the Early Medieval Archi- 
tects, Gundulph, Flambard, William of Sens, and others,”’ by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Ferrey, F.S.A., Fellow; who at the outset of his paper proceeded 
to shew that the origin and progress of the medieval styles, from the 
eleventh to the fifteenth century, rested upon the most slender traditions. 
Not only the masters of the style, but the names of the builders of many 
of our principal ecclesiastical edifices, were totally unknown, and in but 
few instances were there reliable records even of the founders of those 
structures. A skilful process of examination might, however, enable 
them to discover who were the builders of many of our churches by the 
similarity of style and work which was found in them. This was espe- 
cially the case in Catholic cities on the continent, where they were 
struck with the resemblance of the minor churches to the cathedral 
church, shewing such a remarkable similarity, that having discovered 
the architect of the principal building there was no difficulty in assigning 
the authorship of the others to the same man. Mr. Ferrey then entered 
upon an able review of the works of Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, at 
Canterbury, in the eleventh century; also those of Bishop Ralph Flam- 
bard at Christ Church, Hants., and Durham (the similarity of style in 
each leading to the conclusion that they were the works of the same 
architect), and William of Sens at Winchester and Oxford. 


May 2. At the annual general meeting, Mr. Tuomas L. Donaxpson, 
the President, in the chair, the following gentlemen were declared to 
have been duly elected office-bearers for the ensuing year :— 


President.—Mr. Thomas L. Donaldson, re-elected. 

Vice-Presidents.—Messrs. E. Christian, re-elected; C. C. Nelson and P. E. 
Street, elected. 

Honorary Secretaries. — Messrs. J. P. Seddon and Charles F. Hayward, 
re-elected. 

Honorary Secretary for Foreign Correspondence.— Mr. Charles Charnock Nelson, 
F.S.A., re-elected. 

Ordinary Members of Council.—Messrs. G. Somers Clarke, Benjamin Ferrey, 
J. H. Hakewill, O. Hansard, H. Jones, G. J. J. Mair, re-elected; W. A. Boulnois, 
R. Brandon, G. I’Anson, S. S. Teulon, elected; Messrs. R. K. Penson of Kidwelly, 
South Wales, J. H. Chamberlain of Birmingham, Fellows, were also elected Mem- 
bers of Council. 

Treasurer.—Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 

Honorary Solicitor.—Mr. Frederic Ouvry, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 

Auditors.—Wyatt Papworth, Fellow; T. M. Rickman, Associate. 


The annual report and balance-sheet were read, and with some few 
alterations adopted, and a vote of thanks to the office-bearers of last 
year was agreed to. 

Gent. Mac, 1864, Vor. I. 4x 
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May 16. Mr. Ewan Curistrn, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. C. F. Hayward (Hon. Sec.) announced that the competition 
for the prize of 25 guineas, offered by Dr. G. Bailey Denton through 
the Society of Arts, for the best designs for agricultural cottages, had 
been decided. Upon the application of the Society to the Council 
of the Institute, he (Mr. Hayward) was appointed to act as one of 
the judges in conjunction with a builder and a land-surveyor. The 
adjudication appeared in the last number of the Society’s Journal, 
which was regularly forwarded to the Institute. 

Among the donations announced was a very valuable one by Mr. 

C. C. Nelson, Vice-President and Hon. Sec. for For. Corr., consisting 
of the third part of the “ Antiquities of Ionia,” large folio. 
' The Rev. Edward L. Cutts read a paper, “‘On some Examples of 
Mural Painting,” in which a very interesting account was given of 
discoveries, by the author, of ancient paintings and the general style 
of decoration of the walls.of the old church of Little Coggeshall in 
Essex, revealed beneath several refacing coats of whitewash, as also 
those of the larger and more elaborate structure of Great Coggeshall, 
in the same county. The pictorial decorations of the walls between 
the windows and panels of the latter, consisted chiefly of the histories 
of the Nativity and Crucifixion of our Lord, interspersed with figures 
of saints, &c., whilst the scroll-work ornamentation of other parts of 
the edifice exhibited great beauty both in colour and design. Other 
illustrations were given of the decorations of Headington Church, 
Oxfordshire, and that of Whiston, a small Norman structure in Suffolk. 
Tracings and photographs of some of these paintings were exhibited in 
illustration of the paper, the reading of which was followed by a brief 
but lively discussion, in which the Chairman, Mr. George E. Street, Mr. 
R. Kerr, and Mr. William White, took part. The second paper read 
was by Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn (Fellow), ‘‘ An Account of the Repairs of 
the Temple Church, London,” which in the absence of the author was 
read by Mr. C. F, Hayward, Hon, Sec. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


April 21. W.58. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 

John Davidson, Esq., was elected a member of the Society. 

Mr. Evans exhibited two ancient British coins, said to have been 
found in Kent; the one of Tinc[ommius] similar to Evans, Pl. i. No. 12, 
but without the pv—the other of Tasciovanus struck among the Segon- 
tiaci, and of the type Evans, Pl. viii. No. 11. 

Mr. Williams exhibited five short-cross pennies of Henry II. or IIL., 
found last autumn in a field near Enfield, in company with a number of 
other coins of the same class which had been buried in an unglazed 
earthen vessel, of which a fragment was also exhibited. 

Mr. Webster exhibited two silver coins of Gelas, in illustration of the 
manner in which many of the Sicilian and other Greek coins were struck. 
The metal in this case had evidently been cast in a spherical or spheroidal 
shape in a mould, and then struck either while hot or after having been 
subsequently heated. Not only was the line shewing the joint of the 
mould in which the blanks had been cast apparent, but there were also 
portions of the runner projecting beyond the edge of the coins. 

The Rev. J. H. Pollexfen exhibited a coin of Maximus, of second 
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brass, but plated at the period, so as to give it the appearance of being 
silver. It was found at Colchester. 

Mr. Fairholt exhibited a specimen of the copper coinage struck during 
the occupation of Rome under Garibaldi. The obverse bears a well- 
executed design, representing the Roman eagle standing on the fasces, 
surrounded by an oaken garland—the artist's initials, w. c. (Niccolo Cer- 
bara), beneath. The legend is p1o.z.porpoLo. In the exergue the letter k. 
The reverse has, within a beaded border, the words REPUBBLICA ROMANA, 
and the date 1849. The value of the coin, “3 BaroccuI,” is expressed 
in large letters in the centre. But few of these coins were struck 
for necessary use, and the issue was restricted to pieces of 1, 2, and 
8 baiocchi. They were, of course, rigidly suppressed after the defeat 
of the Republican party. 

Mr. Madden exhibited a second-brass coin of Titus, apparently struck 
in Samaria or Judea. On the obverse is the legend AYTOKPA. TITOZ 
KAIZAP SEB., with the laureate head of Titus to the right. The legend 
on the reverse appears to be EIII M. SAAOYIAHNO......- the device 
being a palm-tree, with a cuirass beneath it on the left and a shield on 
the right. The name M. Salvidienus is given by Mionnet (Supplement, v. 
p- 2) as that of a Proconsul occurring on a coin of Domitian struck in 
Bithynia. The complete legend should apparently be EMI M. ZAAOYI- 
AHNOY IIPOKAOY AN@YIIAT., but no mention is made of such a person 
in history, though a Salvidienus Orfitus was banished by Domitian for 
perjury. The coin belonged to Mr. Evans, who has since presented it 
to the British Museum. 

Mr, Evans read a communication from Mr. W. Douglas relative to 
a find of coins at Kinghorn, Scotland. They consisted chiefly of pennies 
of the first Edwards, but there were also a few Irish and Scotch coins 
in the hoard, which was contained in a large jug of livid grey clay, 
covered with a yellow glaze. The coins are now dispersed. Some 
pertinent remarks were made on the present state of the law of 
“ Treasure-trove.” 

Mr. C. Roach Smith sent for exhibition photographs of some gold 
ornaments lately found in company with some Gaulish coins at Frasnes, 
in Belgium, as described in the Revue de la Numismatique Belge, 1864, 
p- 140. Mr. Evans communicated some remarks upon the discovery, 
which is of great interest as tending to fix the date of a class of an- 
tiquities to which Mr. Franks in the Hore Ferales has given the name 
of “late Celtic.”” The ornaments consisted of three objects, of which 
the principal was a torc about 8 in. across, and formed of a tube of thin 
gold about 1} in. in diameter filled with hard cement, with an iron rod 
in the centre. Though apparently a continuous ring, it was made to 
resemble a penannular torc, with flattened knobs at the ends, near 
which are scroll-like repoussé ornaments in high relief and of beautiful 
design. The other two ornaments were a bracelet and large ring, with 
analogous though different ornamentation. With them had been found 
about eighty Gaulish coins in gold, all with the plain and convex ob- 
verse, and a rude horse on the concave reverse, like Ruding, Pl. i. 
No. 1. This class of coins is of common occurrence, not only in Belgic 
Gaul but in Britain, and Mr. Evans shewed reasons for assigning them 
os a period extending probably over the earlier half of the first cen- 

ury B.C. 
Aquilla Smith, Esq., M.D., communicated a paper on the type of the 
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first Anglo-Irish coinage. The coins to which this paper principally 
referred are the halfpennies of John, bearing on the obverse a head full- 
faced, with a diadem or crown of pearls, and the legend IoHANNES Dom, 
The full face on these coins fills the entire space within the inner circle, 
and has much the appearance of “ the sun” on the signboard of an inn. 
Simon and others believed that the head thus represented was that of 
John, but Mr. Haigh in 1839 made a communication to the “ Numis- 
matic Chronicle,” in which after pointing out the resemblance of the 
head to that on some Monnaies des Evéques, &c., infers that the head 
is intended either for the moon or morning star, and typical of St. John 
the Baptist, since as the moon in the absence of the sun reflects his 
light and testifies to his existence, so it was said of St. John that he 
** was sent to bear witness of the Light ;” while the morning star was also 
considered typical of the Baptist, inasmuch as he was the forerunner of 
“The Sun of Righteousness.” In 1844 Mr. Roach Smith exhibited 
to the Society of Antiquaries a fibula or brooch of lead bearing in the 
centre a similar face, around which was the legend »[* EccE: sIGNVM : 
FACIEI : BEATI: 10HIS: BAPTISTE: from which Mr. Akerman (Archeo- 
logia, vol. xxxi. p. 468) concluded that there can scarcely be any doubt 
that the full face on the half-penny of John is intended to represent that 
of the Baptist. Dr. A. Smith, after referring to various pilgrim signs 
bearing the head of St. John the Baptist of Amiens, proceeds to describe 
a unique coin of John found in 1858, with the remarkable coins of John 
de Curcy, on which, instead of the ordinary legend, the words capvt 
IOHANNIs surround the full face, thus proving, almost beyond a question, 
that the head represented is that of the Saint, and not of John, Lord 
of Ireland. It would appear, then, that inasmuch as John, during his 
father’s lifetime, was precluded from placing his own head upon his 
coins, the representation of the Saint whose name he bore was adopted 
in its stead. The paper concluded with a number of extracts proving 
the honour in which St. John the Baptist was held in Ireland. 

The Rev. Churchill Babington, B.D., communicated a notice of a coin 
which he ascribed to Elusa in Palestine, a city of which he gave an in- 
teresting account. The legend on the coin is, however, unfortunately 
indistinct, so that the attribution requires further corroboration. 


CORK CUVIERIAN SOCIETY. 


Jan. 6. Ricwarp Cavirrevp, Esq., F.S.A., President, in the chair. 

The Chairman laid before the Society copies of some documents * 
from the State Paper Office, which are of much interest as throwing 
light on the state of Cork and its neighbourhood in the time of Edward 
VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. The first two shew that Cork was a well- 
frequented haven, but that it was, occasionally at least, visited by ship- 
men who were nearly as much of the pirate as the trader. The Mayor 
of Cork writes thus to the Lord Deputy, Sir Edward Bellingham :-— 


“After my humble duty premised unto your right honourable good Lord- 
ship it may please the same to be advertised that here arrived on Christmas-day 
in our haven one Tamsin and Richard Stephenson (that was heretofore under Mr. 
Robert Sentleger, Constable of Dungarvan) with a ship of four score touns or more 
laden with wines, sugar, figgs, amongst other things that I do not know, which 
there lading they have taken, as I am informed, on the coast of Spain; but 
there are certain Portingales aboard then, who have sent me word, if I should buy 
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their wines, that I should have a tun for V. or VI. pounds, and have desired 
a safe conduct for them and their men to come to our city, which I, with my 
brethren, thought good to grant, for that it is bruted here that all vintners and 
Tamsin by name hath a general pardon to come and serve the King our Master, 
and also lest they should take certain of our neighbours which are as yet beyond 
the sea, in case we should refuse them. I thought good to relate the same unto 
your good Lordship, most humbly beseeching your pleasure, by this bearer, 
whether I should restrain their liberties, apprehend them, or buy and sell with 
them concerning their wines and wares; and your will known, I will accomplish 
the same to the utmost of my power, &c. From Corcke this Saturday in Christmas 
tide the 29 Dec., 1548. Your good lordship’s most humble to command, Robert 
Myagh, Mayor.” 


The following is the reply of the Mayor and Council to the answer 
of the Lord.Deputy :— 


“Right honourable and singular good lord, we have received your loving an- 
swer, made unto our Mayor’s letter lately directed unto you. Of truth the said 
Tamsin arrived at the mouth of our haven xii. miles herehence, where all the 
country is adjoining thereunto, and certain of Youghal, Kinsale, Dungarvan, and 
Waterford, resorteth unto them, buying and selling with them. We have the 
name and they the profits, which we cannot lett by any power we have, and in 
times past certain of our neighbours have had goods of them, which they were com- 
pelled to restore by divers inquisitions made here by Shadwell, the Lord Admiral’s 
servant, and the King’s commandments directed unto us, which doth cause us not 
to buy or sell with them, fearing we should be so handled, and such goods as they 
had, they uttred the same to the aforesaid persons before your answer came to 
our hands; and this present time one Richard Cole and Frownard arrived in the 
same place of our haven where Tamsin is at anchor, having much spices and other 
wares, as knoweth God, who have you in his tender tuition and send your victory 
on your enemies. From Corcke the X. Jan., 1549. Your faithful and loving sub- 
jects, the Mayor and Counsel of Cork.” 


The Earl of Desmond writing from Youghal to Queen Mary, Oct. 
13, 1557, thus laments the dissolution of a famous abbey at Cork :— 


“ After my humble duty premised unto your most excellent Majestie as apper- 
taineth. Albeit I am lothe to encumber the same with sundry suits, yet in godly 
matters that should both sound to the edification of Christ’s religion, and would do 
much good amongst your Grace’s poor savage people, that knoweth not decently 
where to be buried by occasion of such dissolved houses, that in time past were 
wont to receive their burial there. I thought good upon earnest mention made 
upon all the order of Friars preachers here within this realm, I could no less than 
to bemoane unto your Grace that it would please the same at this my contempla- 
tion to direct your Grace’s favourable letters to one John Browne and Edmond 
Gowle, of your Grace’s city here of Corcke, merchants, who hath purchased the 
late dissolved house of that Order adjoining to the walls of Corcke, where a great 
part of all the gentlemen and lords hereabouts have their monuments, that it 
would please them at your Grace’s request, which thing, as I suppose, they will 
not deny, seeing the same house is not yet defaced nor plucked down, to restore it 
to the same order again. Whereof this bearer, being Governor, may, through his 
good and virtuous living, do much good among the same people, and whatever it 
be that is behind, with them not yet received, of the profits of the premises, to the 
full contentation of their purchase, I shall, God willing, see them fully satisfied and 
paid,” &e. 

The dissolved house here alluded to was the Franciscan Abbey, 
which occupied the ground on which Wise’s distillery now stands. 
The cemetery extended over the present North Mall and the ground 
on which the houses stand. On opening the road for the purpose 
of laying new water-pipes a few years ago, large quantities of human 
remains were thrown up by the workmen. ‘The skeletons were lying 
im situ as interred, and had never before been disturbed. Between the 
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abbey and North Bridge stood St. Catherine’s Church. Although its 


locality is a matter of controversy, Mr. Caulfield has little hesitation in 
asserting that the ruins which existed about thirty years ago near where 
North Abbey-square now stands were those of St. Catherine’s Church 
and no other. The following inquisition from the ancient Council 
Book of the Cork Corporation will help to decide the question :— 


“22nd August, 1629. Your issue is to enquire and try the difference of the 
meares and bounds betwixt Thomas Sarsfield, Gent., and Sir John Fitz Edmond 
Gerrald, Knt., of the lands without the North Gate, near St. Catherine’s Church 
on the west. We find and present that it shall be lawful for the said Thomas, his 
tenants, &., to erect his or their building upon the said Thomas’s land on the east 
within seven square feet of the pinnacle of St. Catherine’s Church on the west, 
which seven feet is to be void and unbuilt, as well for the light of the said church 
as for a lane for the said Thomas and his assignees dwelling upon the land on 
the east.” 


This lane may be considered to represent the passage now leading 
to the rock steps, called Abbot’s-lane. Bishop Downes, who wrote 
May, 1700, says,— 


“St. Francis Abbey, on the north side of the Lee in the north suburbs of Cork. 
The site of it contains a few gardens on the side of the hill near the abbey. It is 
the estute of the Lord Orrery, before the late troubles held and inhabited by Mr. 
Rogers, Thomas Cooke and others. In King James’s time a new chapel was built 
by the Friars on part of the abbey, but not where the former chapel stood, 
some Friars living there. In the time of the siege the abbey with the rest of the 
suburbs was burnt. A good strong steeple remains standing. The chapel that 
was lately built, having been burnt with the abbey, was repaired by Mr. Morrison, 
a merchant, and now used by him as a warehouse *.” 


The grandmother of Mr. John Humphreys, the Secretary of the 
Society, saw King James II. leaning on two friars, passing through 
the North Main-street to attend mass in the chapel of the abbey. 

The last document produced was an extract from a letter of Sir John 
Perrot to Lord Burghley; it shews that if Sir John could not keep the 
whole of Ireland in order, it was not for want of severe measures. After 
stating that the province is “ very quiet,” and wishing that all parts of 
the realm were no worse, he goes on to say,— 

“TI am presently keeping sessions in this city, at the which great appearance 
hath been from all parts of my rule, and have executed this time for treasons and 
felonies about three-score persons, &c. Amongst the rest of my doings here, I 
have caused all this Irishry within this province to forego their glybes, and have 
waded into a farther danger, as in banishing all the great rowles from the wearing 
. of ladies, gentlewomen, towneswomen, and others in all places, by which means I am 
assured to have no wife in these parts, and for England, when I come back, I look 
there to have none, for all my gains here is for every white hair that I brought 
over with me, sixty and a thin purse. How great soever the report went of things 
that came to my hands by the Marcellyan ship, if it shall please her Majesty to 
have continuance of this state, I desire your lordship to procure the speedy sending 
of the Chief Justice hither. From Corcke the XVIII. June, 1573. Your lord- 
ship’s most assured, J. Perot.” 


Capt. Tooker, J.P., exhibited a large wooden vessel cut out of 
a solid block of oak, furnished with handles, &c., which was found after 
the moving of the bog of Derveenamona, near Kanturk, in 1840, and 
which was presented to him by the Earl of Egmont. Several acres of 
the bog rose in the form of a huge bubble, and suddenly burst, carrying 


* Brady’s Records of Cork. 
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before it trees and every thing that opposed its course. Taking an 
easterly direction, it flowed down a narrow valley three miles long into 
the river Allan, which is distant about one mile from the Blackwater, 
completely destroying all vegetation in its course. Rolling still forward 
it eventually discharged itself into the water of the river, where huge 
masses of bog peat were to be seen floating about for several weeks, 
discolouring the water and killing immense quantities of fish. This 
vessel when discovered contained butter, but reduced to a substance re- 
sembling adipocere; a piece of the butter was also exhibited. The 
whole surface of the bog was discharged, and presented at the depth 
of 18 ft. a hard bottom of red shingles. 

Mr. A. Lunham gave an account of a tour which he lately made 
through Italy, and exhibited several beautifully executed photographs 
of the most celebrated ancient remains of Rome, Florence, Pisa, &c. 

Mr. Robert Day, jun., exhibited a fine specimen of bog cheese, 14 in. 
in diameter and 8in. thick, and weighing about 10 lbs., which was 
found in the latter part of November, 8 ft. below the surface, in a plot 
of bog at Magherabeg, Shane Castle, co. Antrim. Also a piece of bog 
butter, having part of the churn or timber vessel which contained it 
still adhering to the sides. This was found in a turf bog at Carrigs, 
near Ballymena. Scarccly a year passes but some such specimens are 
found in the Irish peat bogs. These may have been placed there 
either for security, or, as it is generally supposed, to improve the flavour 
of the butter or cheese. As a rule, bog butter is always found in 
wooden vessels. while the cheese is got in cakes, and has often the 
mark of the cloth in which it was wrapped still remaining on the 
surface. Mr. Day also shewed an ancient drinking-cup, or ‘* mether,” 
made out of the solid piece, square at the top and round at bottom, 
with four handles, the continuation of which formed supports. This 
is in fine preservation and of scarce type, and was found in a bog near 
Cookstown, co. Tyrone. A very beautiful glass ornament, found near 
Newtown Limavaddy, was also shewn. It is dark blue with a raised 
enamelled scroll ornament of a lighter colour, pierced with two holes 
for a double cord, and is unique. 


GLASGOW ARCH AZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 15. A general meeting was held at the Religious Institution 
rooms, Glasgow, James Smiru, Esq., of Jordan Hill, President, in the 
chair. 

After the transaction of routine business, and the election of Mr. 
Cosmo Innes as an honorary member, the President read a paper “ On 
the Geological Bearings of the Question as to the Antiquity of the 
Human Race,” which was as follows :— 


“« My present purpose regards a question which it is the object of archeology 
not less than geology to elucidate, namely, How long has man been an inhabitant 
of this world? Hitherto, in that voluminous history of the earth which geology 
unfolds, that of the human race has been supposed to occupy not more than the 
last chapter of the last volume, or, rather, the last page of the last chapter. Has 
this portion of geological history been extended by the late researches into the 
antiquity of the human race, and what is the extent ? 

“ Now I think that there is little doubt but that to a certain extent it has, that 
we can synchronise the human race with the remains of animals that are now un- 
known to exist, and which we may safely conclude are extinct ; this, however, 
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proves no more than that the period of their extinction is less remote than has 
hitherto been supposed, but throws no additional light on the absolute lapse of 
time which has intervened between the creation of man and the historic period. 
One of these extinct species, the Irish elk, we have every reason to believe was 
co-existent with man; the other, the dodo, we know existed within the last four 
centuries. In Great Britain, the bear, the wolf, the beaver, and bustard have be- 
come extinct during the human period, and other species are to all appearance 
wearing out ; and in any case, however remote the period when the elk and other 
animals which we have reason to suppose lived during the human period, they all 
belong to the most modern geological epoch. We must also remember that geolo- 
gical changes, such as those I am about to mention, necessarily produce geogra- 
phical changes which must influence the fauna of the countries which bave been 
subjected to them. When at Malta, I procured from a Maltese geologist—Mr. 
St. George—the fang of a molar tooth of an elephant, which he found attached by 
stalagmite to a rock in the island of Gozo. Now it is perfectly clear that so small 
an island could not have afforded sustenance to a race of elephants. It must, to 
have done so, formed part of a larger country, but we have the clearest and most 
unequivocal evidence that the Maltese group has during the human period formed 
part of a more extensive region. The island is composed of flat beds of soft tertiary 
rock, which is traversed by wheel tracks more than a foot deep, that have no con- 
nection with the present towns or villages of the island, and about which there is 
no tradition. These tracks pass under the sea as far as they can be seen in the 
clearest weather, and reappear in the adjoining islands of Gozo and Filfolo; the 
latter a rocky islet surrounded by mural preciyices, whilst the south side of Malta, 
which is also ‘iron. bound,’ that is, girt with mural precipices, lies opposite to it 
at the distance of about a mile. Here, then, we have evidence that during the 
human period geographical changes, the result of geological changes, have taken 
place which must have affected the fauna. 

“ Ancient discoveries shew that the remains of cave animals occur in Malta, 
and should human remains be found associated with them, we see in the changes 
which we know to belong to the human period sufficient cause for their having 
become extinct. 

“Of late years human remains, or at least works of art, have been found embedded 
in gravel, under circumstances which I think prove that they are older than the 
beds which contain them. Some of them no doubt are fictitious, but still 1 think 
we have sufficient evidence to warrant the admission that works of art have been 
found in beds of gravel which in their preseut position are no longer subject to 
geological changes, and therefore of greater age. 

“It will probably be in the recollection of some of the members, that two or 
three years ago I exhibited two extremely interesting relics of the stone period, one 
of them a highly polished celt, or stone hatchet, found in one of the Glasgow 
canoes, the other an unfinished ornament of cannel coal, which was found in undis- 
turbed gravel, according to the account of the person who found it, fifty feet above 
the present level of the sea. Inferences drawn from the observations of others are 
of little value: I am satisfied, however, that the gravel beds were marine, and 
although the height at which the object in question was said to be found is pro- 
bably not very exact, we may safely conclude that it was deposited at the bottom 
of the sea, inferring no doubt a change of the sea level of at least fifty feet. To 
shew that such changes imply no very remote antiquity, I will now with the per- 
mission of the meeting read an extract from a paper of mine to prove that much 
greater changes than are sufficient to account for the phenomena in question have 
taken place within the historical era. 

“TI do so with less scruple because I arrive at my conclusions from principles 
that are quite as archeological as they are geological :— 

“<The phenomenon of submerged forests is nowhere more largely developed 
than on the coasts of Brittany, Normandy, and the Channel Islands. The great 
rise of tide, amounting in some places to nearly fifty feet, and the flatness of the 
shores over which it ebbs and flows, in some places not less than seven miles 
afford opportunities for observation probably nowhere else to be found. 

“« The chief peculiarities which distinguish this forest are, first,— 

“The freshness of the wood. When exposed, the wood does not differ from 
that of other submerged forests in respect of decay. Such was the case with what 
I observed in the bay of St. Owen, in Jersey, but Colonel Le Couteur, who lives 
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in that neighbourhood, shewed me the stem of an oak which had been laid bare by 
a heavy gale, in the most perfect state of preservation. In a communication to 
the Agricultural Society of Jersey, he thus describes it :—“ After the gale, which 
had greatly denuded the sands, I had the good fortune to see the stem of one of 
these.ancient oaks. The trunk stood four feet above the peaty soil in which it was 
firmly rooted ; its diameter was about three feet... . It was still heart of oak.” 

“*T observed at low water on the shore between Granville and Avranches, 
stems of ouk in the attitude of growth in a similar state of preservation, and in the 
same locality the stem of a large tree standing upright. Being surrounded by 
water I could not approach it sufficiently near to ascertain the species, but it is 
known to form part of the original forest. 

“* According to the Abbé Manet, these ancient stems are locally termed coerons, 
and in some places canaillons. The wood is used for economical purposes, such as 
beams in the roofs of houses, furniture, in which its hardness and dark colour give 
it the polish of ebony, and for espaliers, “ qui resistent long temps aux injures de 
Pai et qui portent avec aux leur peinture.”—(p. 63. 

“¢ The next peculiarity which distinguishes these forests is, that they contain the 
ruins of ancient buildings and works of art. I cannot speak as to this from my 
own observation, but the Abbé Manet has brought forward a great mass of evidence 
proving their occurrence on the French coast ; and Falle, the historian of Jersey, 
states that there are buildings in the submerged forest of St. Owen. I can, how- 
ever, give the authority of Captain (now Admiral) Martin White, R.N., who has 
executed under the directions of the Admiralty an elaborate survey of this part of 
the French coast. He informs me that on a shoal which is named in the French 
charts Za Parisienne, he has brought up with the lead, fragments of brick and 
tile, and is quite satisfied that it has been formed by the ruins of an ancient build- 
ing. He has also seen under water, lines running along the bottom, evidently 
artificial, and which are probably the same as those mentioned by Borlase in his 
account of the Scilly Isles, which are locally called “ hedges,” i.e. ancient stone 
walls, which, he says, “are frequently seen upon the shifting of the sands in the 
friths between the islands.” ‘The same author also mentions a straight-lined ridge, 
like a causeway, running across the old town creek in St. Mary’s, which is now 
never above water. 

“* Another peculiarity of this forest is the great vertical range through which 
it can be observed. The tide rises and falls, as already noticed, in the Bay of Cancale 
nearly 50 ft., and Admiral White informs me he has seen, as far as the eye can 
penetrate below the surface at low water, stumps of trees in situ beneath the sea, 
with the roots shooting out in every direction. He has observed this phenomenon 
both on the coasts of France and Jersey. ‘Lhese trees could not be less than 60 ft. 
below high water. 

“ «The most important point connected with this forest, however, is the precision 
with which the date of the submergence can be ascertained. 

“<The account given by ecclesiastical historians and metrical chroniclers is as 
follows :— 

*¢ About the beginning of the eighth century, St. Aubert, Bishop of Avranches, 
founded a church in honour of the Archangel Michael, upon the mount which now 
bears his name, which was then surrounded by a forest, and was more than two 
lcagues distant from the sea. Being anxious to procure some relics of the patron 
saint, he sent two priests to Mount Garganus, in the south of Italy, for a portion 
of the red altar cloth which the Archangel had left when he visited that place, and 
of the marble of the altar upon which he stood. During their absence, according 
to the Pére de Moustier, in his Neustria pia, “Deo permittente mare sylvam 
quantumque esset superavit et prostravit replevitque arena locos Monti Tombelino 
adjacentes; nuntii, autem reversi 16 Octobris saltus arena refertos adeo mirati 
sunt ut novum orbem se ingressos putaverunt.” The Abbé de la Rue, in his Hssaé 
Historique sur les Bardes, vol. ii. p. 868, quotes an ancient poem by Guillaume 
de Saint Pair, a monk in the monastery of Mont St. Michel, who flourished in 
the twelfth century, who says that what was then sand was formerly a forest :— 

“ Ceu que or est mer et areine 
En icels tems est forest pleine 
De mainte riche venaison 
Mais ore il noet le poisson... . 
En le forest avait un Mont,” &e. 
Gent. Mac. 1864, Vot. I. 4X 
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** ¢ But in monkish historians and metrical chroniclers we are naturally apprehen- 
sive of finding legends for history, in explanation of appearances the origin of 
which is unknown. Professor de Hericher of Avranches, in his work entitled 
Avranchin M tale et Historique, quotes certain ancient MSS. preserved in 
the public library in that town which belonged to the Benedictine Abbey of Mont 
St. Michel, but were dispersed at the Revolution, which give an account of the 
sudden eruption of the sea, by which the ancient forest was submerged. I availed 
myself of the opportunity which a visit to that place afforded me of examining 
them. 

“¢The volume No. 34 contains several works in different hands, but all of great 
antiquity. The one alluded to by M. de Hericher, which he considers from its 
palzography to have been written in the ninth century, has for its title, Incipit 
Revelatio Ecclesia sancti Michalis in Monte qui dicitur Tumba is occiduis parti- 
bus sub Childeberto Rege Francorum, Auberto Episcopo. The account contained 
in it is as follows: “ Qui primum locus sicut a veracibus cognoscere potuimus narra- 
toribus, opacissima claudebatur silva longe ab oceano ut estimata stu millibus 
distans sex abditissima prebens latibula ferarum..... Mare quod longe distabat 
paulatim assurgens omnem silve illius magnitudinem virtute complanavit et in 
arene suze formam cuncta redegit..... Quasi novum ingressi sunt orbem quam 
primum veprium densitate reliquerunt.” M. de Heriches, unwiliing to admit an 
actual change of level, supposes that the distance “ab oceano estu” refers to low 
water, and as Mont St. Michel is six miles distant from it, concludes that no 
change has taken place; but the xecount of its having been surrounded by wood 
leaves no room for such a supposition. 

“* According to Pére de Moustier, the return of the messengers took place the 
16th of October, 709. This date agrees with that assigned to the event by the 
metrical chronicle quoted by the Abbé de la Rue, who observes, “ Ces revolutions 
durent avoir lieu suivant la poéte sous l’episcopat de St. Aubert et sous le régne de 
Childeberte.’—(Vol. ii. p. 303.) 

«“«The Abbé Manet states that during the great gale of the 9th of January, 1735, 
the violence of the sea “sur les gréves der Mont St. Michel fit sortir des sables 
une quantité prcdigieuse des ces billes qu’on y trouva presque toutes conchées du 
Nord au Sud.”—(p. 53.) This is exactly the position in which the sea, rushing in 
to fill up a sudden depression, would lay the stems, as the Bay of Mont St. Michel, 
or Canlele, is open to the north.’ So far the extracts from my paper. The Abbé 
Manet attributes the circumstance of the direction in which the buried trees of 
this vast torest are laid to a violent gale of northerly wind; but, as I learned upon 
the spot, many of the trees are of vast size, and of oak. Such was. that which I 
examined in the sands near Avranches—the stump of a large tree, with the roots 
shooting out in every direction. It and many similar examples must have been 
broken over near the roots. Such effects appear to me to require an agent more 
powerful than a gale of wind, however violent. This event must have entirely 
changed the geography of the adjoining regions. The trees seen by Admiral White 
must have been at least ten fathoms below high water; but luxuriant forests, such 
as this was, do not grow down to the water’s edge of a stormy sea. Ten fathoms 
is but a part, perhaps a small part, of the actual change of level which took place 
in October, a.D. 709; but there is no part of the sea between the Channel Islands, 
St. Maloes, and St. Michel so deep; hence, anterior to the event in question, they 
formed part of the continent. I think it extremely probable that the Cassiterides, 
or tin islands of the ancients, placed by them to the north of Spain, were either 
entirely or partially submerged. In the latter case, the Scilly Islands are the only 
ones which agree in geographical position, though not in geographical description. 
According to Strabo they consisted of ten islands, thickly inhabited, and supplying 
the ancient world with tin. Now there are no mines to be seen in the islands; 
but only one lode, and the workings are very inconsiderable. Borlase, in his account 
of the islands, as well as in his paper on the subject in the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions,’ produces evidence of a change of level of at least sixteen feet, and adds, 
‘See how the sea has multiplied these islands; they are now reckoned 140.... 
But no circumstance can shew the great alterations which have happened in the 
number and extent of these islands more than this, viz. that the Isle of Scilly, from 
which the little cluster of these Cyclades take the name, is no more at present than 
a higt) rock of about a furlong over.’—(Phil. Trans., vol. xlviii. p. 55.) 

“With such proofs of change of the sea level during the historic period, no safe 
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inference can be drawn with regard to duration from the occurrence of marine re- 
mains at a different level from the present. Neither can we reason on the length of 
time necessary to effect changes on the levels of a river in a settled country; the 
rights of property prevent the deviations which constantly take place before the 
banks are taken possession of. I do not think, therefore, that any new light has been 
thrown upon the antiquity of the human race from the occurrence of works of art in 
fluviatile or marine gravel at a different level from that of the adjoining rivers or seas. 

“ Although, however, these recent discoveries throw no new light on the actual 
length of time when they were deposited, yet when we consider the extreme rarity 
of human remains when compared with those of the other cave animals, or the 
rudeness of the stone implements compared with those of the valley of the Clyde, 
it appears to me that they belong to the earliest portion of the stone period, that 
which first followed the appearance of man in the earth, or, to use the somewhat 
old-fashioned but I consider true language, ‘the creation of man.’ ” 


Mr. Sheriff Strathern conveyed to Mr. Smith the thanks of the 
Society for the learned and at the same time most interesting paper 
which had been read, and expressed the hope that it would be followed 
by others on the same subject. 

Mr. Irving then read a paper ‘On the Origin and Influence of 
Burghs in Scotland.” Referring briefly to the condition of Scotland 
before their erection, Mr. Irving described at some length the nature of 
those presumed to have been in existence before the age of David I. 
The labours of our Scottish Justinian, in encouraging the growth and 
consolidating the laws regulating the existence of the new estate, was 
next treated of, and a careful description given of the daily life and 
habits of the people as set forth in the Leges Burgorum. The question 
as to the early representation of burghs in Parliament, the kind of in- 
fluence they exercised there, the rise of merchant and craft guildries, 
and the evil influence exercised by these exclusive incorporations, the 
struggles between rival burghs, the causes of the decay of the third 
estate in the period between the union of the Crown and the union of 
the Parliament, and their increase in importance with the revival of 
trade, caused by the last of these events, were all severally discussed 
and illustrated by reference to charters, deeds, and Acts of Parliament. 

In a sketch of, and in immediate connection with, the influence of 
burghs, it is proper to keep in view some of the more prominent features 
of Scottish life at the time, in order to understand how society was held 
together when this new burghal element was being introduced, and thus 
to apprehend more clearly the nature and extent of the influence exer- 
cised by burghs, and how they in turn were modified by the constitution 
under which they sprang up. First, as to property. All land belonged 
to the king as feudal superior. If ever there was an allodial or inde- 
pendent tenure in Scotland, every trace of it had disappeared by the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century. The relations between the sovereign 
and his immediate vassals as to suit and service represented the connec- 
tion existing between all the other grades of society. As the knight 
was to the baron, so was the squire to the knight, and the yeoman to the 
squire. Lach in his station as a feudal tenant was bound to serve his 
superior in the field when need was, or send others to the army. The 
Court, attended by its great officers of state—the steward, chamberlain, 
constable, and justiciar—made frequent progresses throughout the coun- 
try, bringing justice as near as possible to every man’s door, and con- 
trolling the lesser courts of regality and burgh. The Parliament, or 
Great Council, undefined as yet in either its constitution or duties, some- 
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times legislated, sometimes advised. The Church, endowed by the pious 
mounificence of King David with a splendour rivalling even the splendour 
of Italy, was independent, zealous without being intolerant, the guide 
and home of the scholar, the patron and instructor of the craftsman. 
Such commerce as existed at this early time was mainly carried on by 
the aid of the little mercantile communities whose history we are ex- 
ploring. At their ports the produce of a country by no means barren 
or uncultivated found a safe and ready outlet. In exchange for the soft 
wool of our flocks, the hides of our cattle, and the fish of our rivers, the 
industrious burghers brought in wines from Gascony and Bordeaux, 
cloth and tapestry from Flanders, fruits from Cyprus, and armour from 
the distant marts of Toledoand Milan. Through their agency the baron 
kept up the magnificent pomp of the castle, and the churchman the 
abundant hospitality of the abbey. 

Mr. Cosmo Innes had already drawn the early Scottish burgh. There 
the rude fishing-boat ran up to the beach, the larger sea-going craft 
waiting for the tide to start for Bruges or Antwerp; the little straggling 
street leading from the haven to the castle, built by the king for the 
protection of the traders, whom he greatly cherished: the houses of the 
burghers, thatched and clean, and the small squat church, built of stone 
after the new fashion. There was a town-hall for counsel, and a cross 
for proclamation ; a tron for weighing and measuring ; a tolbooth, where 
custom was taken; and a jail, or perchance the stocks, and the jougs 
for the unruly. Secure in the protection afforded by the burgh, mer- 
chant and craftsman plied their vocations and waxed rich. That grave 
old man stepping down to the harbour in his furred gown is one of the 
baileys of the place, and has a deep interest in those vessels now about 
to start. Another, who has just parted on the street from one of the 
new order of Preaching Friars, looks after the wool sent in from the wide 
pastures of the abbey near by. They are each elected by the Crown as 
yet, and responsible to the court of the Lord Chamberlain for their 
management of affairs. The craftsmen are of many kinds. There are, 
of course, smiths, for there was rarely ever a burgh without one at least ; 
and if it is holiday time the chances are that “ Burn the Wind” will be 
found not far from the modest hostel known as “ The Traveller's Rest,” 
which even at this early time affords good entertainment to man and 
beast. There are tailors, and dyers, and shoemakers, all becoming so 
numerous that they will by and by require a special statute to prevent 
their exercising undue weight in the merchant guild. There is a tanner 
and a saddler, though it is but justice to say that the finest knightly 
housings come from Venice or Cordova. There is a bowyer, or bow- 
maker, cunning in the make of “ deadly shafts a cloth-yard long ;” and 
a weaver, strongly suspected at the last ‘‘ Chamberlain Air” of making 
** owre lang thrwyms in skaith of the people.” 

Pleased with the success of the little trading colony, the king 
honours them and enriches the state by making it the subject of a 
royal charter. He declares therein to all concerned that the place 
has been raised to the dignity of a burgh, possessing all the liberties 
and customs enjoyed by the king’s other burghs; the burgesses are 
freed from tolls throughout the kingdom, and a certain cohesion is 
given to their corporate existence by an extensive grant of land con- 
tiguous to the town. Certain stated fairs are to be held in the course 
of the year, and tolls and customs due to the burgh are to be collected 
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at places duly set forth in the charter. This was all that the earlier 
royal charters provided for, and in some cases a similar form was 
observed till the reign of Alexander II. There was nothing of the 
nature of a formal incorporation, such as was afterwards found neces- 
sary, nor was there any mention of the machinery by which local 
government was to be carried on. This was the work of time, and 
may be presumed to have arisen from the manifest requirements of the 
burgh to maintain its distinctive privileges, just as craftsmen from 
a similar cause came to create the different guildries existing within 
the jurisdiction of the burgh. Armed with the authority based on the 
custom of other burghs, on the first court day after the feast of 
St. Michael, the good men of the burgh, the “probi homines villz 
fidele et bone fame” of the charter, meet to elect magistrates and 
swear fealty to their lord the king. Who the burgesses were that in 
process of time came to be known as the council, or by whom they 
were elected, cannot now be indicated with certainty. That they 
latterly usurped a power belonging to the whole community is plain, 
and it is likely the usurpation took place early. In the Statuta Gilde, 
framed mainly for Berwick, about the time of Alexander II., it is pro- 
vided that in addition to the aldermen and bailies there shall be 
twenty-four “ probi homines, de melioribus et discretoribus et fidele 
dignioribus ejusdem burgi ad hoc electi.” In the event of any con- 
troversy these twenty-four decided who were to be magistrates. So 
the encroachment may have begun. 

The Church, learned as well as powerful, threw its protecting arms 
over the small lay communities gathered round the monastery, and laid 
the foundation of some of the greatest trading corporations of the age; 
Glasgow, St. Andrew’s, Kelso, Paisley, Dunfermline, and Brechin, 
all owe their origin, and much of their importance, to the Church. It 
is well known how the little bishop’s burgh of Glasgow, clustered on 
the banks of the silvery Molindinar, was beset by Rutherglen and 
Dumbarton, the one comprehending the entire of Glasgow within its 
original charter, the other stretching along the Clyde from Kelvin to 
Loch Long. The grievance was so intolerable, that in 1226 Alex- 
ander II. granted a charter prohibiting the people of Rutherglen from 
taking toll or customs in the town of Glasgow, or nearer than the Cross 
of Schedniston. The freedom of trade to Argyll was met by another 
charter from the same sovereign, giving free permission to the burghers 
of Glasgow to trade there as they had before the erection of Dumbarton. 
Limited in area, however, and inferior in privilege, the Church burghs 
do not seem to have ever ranked equal in importance with those holding 
directly from the Crown, though at least two of them, Glasgow and 
Brechin, presented the anomaly of sending members to Parliament. 

Sheriff Strathern remarked with reference to the ‘ Pie Powder” 
Court, mentioned by Mr. Irving, that this, though more generally 
recognised as one of the lower or inferior courts of justice in England, 
had a distinct existence in Scotland. Vulgarly the name is derived 
curia pedes pulverizati, from the dusty feet of the parties concerned. 
Hence in Scotland it was known as the “ Dusty Foot” Court; but the 
more correct derivation is from pied pondreuw, ‘a pedlar,’ signifying 
a court resorted to by this class of persons at fairs, or on such like 
occasions. During the continuance of the fair in a burgh, which till 
a late period was indicated by the tuck of drum at its commencement 
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and end, the exclusive privileges of the burgh and the corresponding 
powers and jurisdiction of its magistrates were in abeyance, and hence 
among the travelling merchants and packmen and others resorting to 
the fairs, and having no fixed domicile in the locality, and not subject 
to the ordinary burgh jurisdiction, such a court as the “ Pie Powder”’ or 
** Dusty Foot’’ court was very necessary and expedient. Its jurisdiction 
lasted during the continuance, and extended only to offences or dis- 
orders committed at the fair. The court lingers among us even now, 
and is popularly known as the Court of Conscience: till within a very 
few years bypast this jurisdiction was exercised by the magistrates of 
Glasgow; the debts for adjudication were restricted to sums under 40s., 
and the inducie on which debtors were summoned to appear was limited 
to a few hours. 

Sheriff Strathern also alluded to letters of law burrows, which meant 
“law broght,” or security of law, a practice still existing in Scotch 
proceedings equivalent to what is known in England as “ Articles of 
the Peace.” 

He further noticed the title of alderman as having existence in 
Scotland even earlier than in England, and to the office of coroner or 
crowner, which at one time had a place in the judicial system of the 
country, but had long ago been discontinued as imperfect in its 
operation. 

It would be curious, he observed, to trace other legal practices 
which have descended to us from burgh customs having originally no 
higher authority, bat which have now become permanently fixed: 
among these might be mentioned the arrest of a stranger who, having 
contracted debts to a burgess within burgh, could competently be 
arrested until security should be given that he would appear and 
answer in a suit to be brought against him by the creditor. This 
practice seems to have been in observance earlier than the publication 
of the collection of laws known as the Leges Burgorum, for at cap. 34 
it is described, and the extent of the power pointed out. But our 
burgesses appear to have used their privilege oppressively, indeed so 
much so as to have called for legislative interference ; accordingly in 
the reign of Charles II., by an Act of the Scotch Parliament of 1672, 
ec. 8, while the practice was sanctioned it was confined within reason- 
able limits. This statute became the foundation on which thereafter 
applications in meditatione fuge rested, and although at first the kind 
of debt meant to be secured was confined to “ horse meat or man’s meat, 
abuilzements or other merchandise due by strangers to burgesses,” yet 
by reason of the expansion of our mercantile and commercial trans- 
actions, and in the progress of time, our courts came to hold the 
system applicable to almost every description of debt, even illiquid 
claims of damage as well as contingent debts, and those having a track 
of unexpired credit. 

On the motion of the chairman a vote of thanks was unanimously 
accorded to Mr. Irving for his extremely interesting paper. 
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KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCHZ0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


April 6. Wrtttam J. Doveras, Esq., in the chair. 

Eleven new members were elected. 

The Rev. James Graves brought forward a memorial, from the 
Committee of the Society, to be presented to the Lords of the Treasury, 
if sanctioned by the meeting. The memorial prayed for the concen- 
tration of the Irish records in a proper repository for their keeping, 
and that their classification and calendaring may be entrusted to persons 
properly educated and qualified for the purpose. 

The meeting sanctioned the memorial, and expressed the fullest 
approval of its being signed and forwarded by the Committee. 

Several contributions to the Library and Museum were announced. 

Mr. Prim exhibited a transcript of a portion of a very interesting 
document, the “ Cartulary of Sir Richard Shee,” *a large book of the 
period of Queen Elizabeth, in which are recorded all the ‘ evidences” 
connected with the property possessed by Sir Richard Shee, and ac- 
quired by purchase by him and his father in the counties of Kilkenny, 
Tipperary, and Wexford. This curious book, Mr. Prim stated, was at 
present in the possession of Col. William O’Shee, of the French service, 
and resident at Pontoise, in the department of the Seine and Oise, the 
lineal descendant and representative of Sir Richard Shee, and conse- 
quently the head and representative of the Kilkenny Shees—Nicholas 
Power O’Shee, Esq., the head of the family in Ireland, being descended 
from the third, whilst Col. O’Shee was descended from the eldest son 
of Sir Richard. Last year Col. O’Shee had paid a visit to Kilkenny, 
from a desire to see the monuments and collect all the information 
possible respecting the family history of his ancestors. He had then 
afforded him (Mr. Prim) an opportunity of examining Sir Richard 
Shee’s cartulary, and an inspection of it at once convinced him of its 
great importance in aiding to elucidate the history of a large number 
of ancient manors and townlands in the county of Kilkenny; as not 
only were the deeds of conveyance of the various properties to Sir 
Richard Shee and his father from those from whom they had made the 
purchases set out, but in most instances all the deeds which conveyed 
them from family to family since the first Anglo-Norman settlers had 
acquired them in right of the conquest were transcribed into the book; 
and beside serving to illustrate local territorial and family history to 
a great degree, a clue was given to the derivation of the names of 
a large number of places in the county, no trace of which he had pre- 
viously been able to discover. At his request, Col. O’Shee had most 
kindly made the transcripts from the cartalary, which were now laid 
before the meeting, and had offered to contribute still more for the 
benefit of the Society, in return for such information as the secretaries 
could supply to him respecting his ancestors from the period of their 
settling in Kilkenny. He (Mr. Prim) was sure the Society could not 
fail to appreciate the very great labour which Col. O’Shee had thus 
undertaken for them, as evidenced by the carefully copied documents 
now laid before the meeting; but he was convinced that they would 
appreciate still more the value of the documents themselves when 
hereafter published in the Society’s Transactions. 
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The transcripts having been examined by the meeting, were much 
admired, and on the motion of the Rev. James Graves, seconded by 
Dr. James, it was resolved that Col. O’Shee should be elected an 
honorary member of the Society for life; that the thanks of the 
meeting should be conveyed to him by the Secretaries, and that he be 
requested to indicate some channel by which the Society’s journal can 
be regularly forwarded to him. 

Mr. Graves, on the part of George V. Du Noyer, Esq., of the 
Geological Survey Department, exhibited to the meeting facsimiles 
of the illuminations of an ancient charter roll of the Corporation of 
Waterford. The document was of the period of Richard II., when 
the Corporation of Waterford got all their charters up to that period, 
comprising grants from the time of Henry II. downwards, transcribed 
into a single roll, the work being illustrated throughout with illumi- 
nations of great interest and beauty in the margin, including full-length 
portraits of each king whose charter was given, some in armour and 
some in robes of state, and varying from three to nine inches in Jength. 
Portraits also of an archbishop in full canonicals, of a chancellor, and 
of many of the chief burgesses of the city of Waterford, as well as 
singularly curious portraits of the mayors of Dublin, Waterford, 
Limerick, and’ Cork at that day, figured in the quaint costume of 
Richard the Second’s reign, though partaking of the many peculiarities 
of that of Edward IIT, adorned the document. Mr. Du Noyer having 
been recently in Waterford, in connection with the Geological Survey, 
he (Mr. Graves) had brought him to the Town Clerk’s office to see the 
roll, and, at his request, had procured permission from the Corporation 
of Waterford for his copying these curious illuminations.. Mr. Du 
Noyer was so struck with the interest and importance of this ancient 
work of art, as being unique in its kind, and considering that it de- 
served to be rescued from all danger of being lost or injured, by the 
publication of facsimiles of all the illuminations, that he had already 
issued a prospectus for that purpose, calling for four hundred sub- 
scribers at £1 each, to enable the work to be got out. There was no 
doubt that the production of such a work would throw much light on 
the question of art, and on the social habits in the Anglo-Norman 
cities of Ireland at the close of the fourteenth century; whilst the 
charters were highly important in an historic point of view. In case 
of Mr. Du Noyer obtaining the four hundred subscribers—which he 
seemed to be quite sanguine of—he (Mr. Graves) had agreed to edit 
the roll. It was resolved that the Society should subscribe for five 
copies, in order to assist so far in securing the publication of so very 
desirable a work. 

The Rev. G. H. Reade, Iniskeen, co. Louth, contributed a drawing 
of an ancient saint’s bell in his possession. It was constructed of 
iron, with a bronze covering riveted on. It was 8 in. high, 2 ft. round 
the mouth, and greatest diameter 74 in. It was an adjuration bell, 
and might have belonged to St. Columbkill, as it was found at Gaolen, 
co. Donegal, and had been preserved in a family there from time 
immemorial, being also used as a medicine bell—a drink of water out 
of it being the panacea. In 1847 the potato failure drove the family 
of its possessor to America, and he sold it to the person from whom the 
Rev. W. Reade obtained it for £3. The rivets were bronze, the handle 
iron, and the outer covering of bronze was nearly perfect. The inside 
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lining of iron consisted of four plates, and he fancied that it was put 
inside in order to keep the venerated bronze together, as there were 
rivets indicating that purpose. The iron did not line the top, which 
was convex. The bronze outside was one casting. 

Mr. B. B. Feltus sent a memorandum on the “ Similitude of Irish and 
Eastern Customs,” a subject discussed at a former meeting of the 
Society. 

Mr. Prim reported that, in compliance with a resolution of the last 
meeting of the Society, he had written to Mr. T. Belcher, Kells Lodge, 
to request his attention to the fact of a portion of the old castle en- 
closure, adjoining the moat of Kells, on his land, having been lately 
knocked down, and the stones applied to mending the road, and asking 
his attention for the prevention of any future act similar act of vandalism. 
However, before receiving the communication, Mr. Belcher had written 
to him on the subject, seeing a reference to the matter in the news- 
paper reports of the proceedings at the last meeting, their letters 
crossing in the postal transit. Mr. Belcher wrote as follows :— 

“In the ‘ Moderator’ of Saturday last I read a notice of a portion of the wall 
of the old castle of Kells being taken down, and the roads repaired with the 
materials. I beg to explain the matter. I came in for the Kells property in 
April, 1862, and previous to that the wall was taken down. Last year two 
breaches were made by an accidental falling of the masonry, and I was obliged 
to remove the stones off the grass. Another portion of the wall is in a threaten- 
ing state, and I cannot prevent its falling. Whatever remains standing I shall 
strictly preserve.” 

In reply to his (Mr. Prim’s) letter, Mr. Belcher wrote next day :— 


“T am this morning in receipt of yours; but you will have already had my 
explanation on the subject. I quite agree with you that everything possible 
should be done for the preservation of the ruins. You may inform the Society 
that I will be careful in preventing any wanton mischief from being done to them. 
The difficulty will be to prevent them from falling, they are so much decayed.” 


Mr. Prim said that Mr, Graves and he had deemed it right to make 
a personal examination of the condition of the building within the past 
month, and they found Mr. Belcher’s statement, as to the threatening 
state of a portion of the ruins, was but too well founded. The internal 
facing of a portion of the wall had been picked away as far as a man 
could reach, for the purpose of removing the stones, and the super- 
structure was thus so much undermined, that a strong gale might blow 
the wall down at any time; and there were breaches in other places 
also which it would be most desirable to make good, if possible. 
Mr. George McMullen, of Kells, whose premises adjoined the castle, 
and who had considerable experience in building, had kindly promised 
to afford them an estimate of what the probable expense of such repairs 
as they had pointed out to him would amount to. They had not yet, 
however, received his estimate; but he (Mr. Prim) apprehended that 
it would exceed any sum which they could afford to contribute from 
the Society’s immediate funds. The only hope which he could see 
of having the old building—or rather what remained of it— preserved, 
would be by the raising of a special fund for the purpose. He felt 
sure that many of the inhabitants of the district round Kells, even 
though not members of the Society, would contribute towards such 
an object. 
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Mr. Graves suggested that if a special “ Kells Fund” was to be 
sought for, it would be well to include a small outlay on the fine ruins 
of Kells Priory also, which he was sure the proprietor would readily 
permit them to make. He did not mean—for they could not expect 
sufficient contributions for such a purpose—to propose any large repairs 
at the priory, merely an expenditure in clearing out the ecclesiastical 
portion of the building, and supplying props in a few places where 
there might be danger of walls falling. In fact, the repairs required at 
the castle would cost considerably more than what he would propose 
to lay out at the priory. Their appeal for a special fund to repair 
Jerpoint Abbey had been most liberally responded to. Half what was 
contributed for Jerpoint would more than suffice to do what was now 
suggested for Kells. 

The members present all seemed to coincide fully in the suggestion 
made, but it was considered that the attendance st the present meeting 
was too thin for any decided step being determined on in so important 
a matter. It was therefore resolved to postpone it to the next meeting, 
when the Secretaries might be in a position to report more definitely as 
to the probable expense likely to be incurred, and it might be possible 
also to ascertain the feeling of the inhabitants of the district on the 
subject. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


April 11. Mr. Josern Rozertson, Vice-President, in the chair, 

The following gentlemen were admitted Fellows, viz. Mr. Allan 
Freer, banker, Melrose ; and Mr. George Meldrum, C.A., Edinburgh. 

The following communications were then read :— 

I. Account of an * EKirde House” at Migvie, Aberdeenshire. By 
A. Jervise, Esq., Corr. Mem. 8.A. Scot. This was described as one of 
a numerous class of underground houses in this district; it is curved in 
shape, about 41 ft. in length, 5 ft. in height, and 5 ft. broad, except at 
the entrance, where it is about 2 ft. square. It is built of rough boulders, 
with walls slightly converging, which are covered with flags for a roof. 
It has been recently cleared out, and its preservation secured, by direc- 
tions of the proprietor, Mr. Farquharson of Finzean. 

Mr. Stuart drew attention to a curious specimen of the ancient sculp- 
tured stones of Scotland recently dug out of the foundations of the old 
church of Migvie, and to the fact now siated by Mr. Jervise, that since 
the time of its discovery, about three years ago, some of the sculptures 
of equestrian figures have been rechiselled and defaced. It is to be 
feared that these monuments, the earliest records of the skill of our 
forefathers, are not generally treated with the regard which they de- 
serve; but he trusted that such conduct as the present had only to be 
noticed to secure its reprobation and discontinuance. 

II. Notice of a Gold Watch, said to have belonged to Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart, and of its late possessor. -By George Seton, Esq., 
F.S.A. Scot. It appeared that this watch belonged to a lady who re- 
cently died in reduced circumstances, and that her maternal grandmother 
was the eldest sister of John Leslie, eighth and last Lord Lindores, who 
died without issue in the year 1814. In the belief that this watch had 
formerly belonged to the Prince, and that the King of Sardinia was now 
tle representative of the house of Stuart, its late owner bequeathed it to 
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this monarch. Mr. Seton pointed out that in this last matter she was 
clearly mistaken, as the representative of the house of Stuart is Francis V. 
of Modena. The watch was described as having an unusual arrange- 
ment of the Roman figures on the dial, the hours being engraved on 
little lozenge-shaped plates, and the filagree case having as ornaments 
six white stones or crystals. The late owner of the watch was a great 
writer, and has left several volumes, both in prose and verse, from which 
Mr. Seton read several characteristic extracts. 

Dr. John Alexander Smith exhibited another curious watch, the gift 
of Gustavus Adolphus to a Scottish officer in his service. ‘The watch 
is oval in shape, with cases of rock crystal set in silver, with an inscrip- 
tion—DONUM GUST: ADOLPHI REGIS INVICTI JACOBO BRAIMER 1RIBUNO 
MILITUM VIRTUTIS PR&MIUM. The officer was Colonel Braimer, who 
is said to have married Lady Brunton, sister of General Leslie, created 
Earl of Leven, and it now belongs to his descendants, the family of the 
late Captain Braimer, R.N., Falmouth. It was exhibited by the good 
offices of Mr. Ralph E. Scott, C.A. 

III. Note of a Cist and its contents at the Church of Eddertoun, Ross- 
shire, recently opened. By the Rev. James M. Joass, Cor. Mem, S.A. 
Scot. This cist (4 ft. long by 15 in. wide) was discovered in a mound 
recently cut through in the course of railway operations. In it was 
found human bones, a bead of streaked glass, and a bit of bronze, ap- 
parently the point of a weapon. Two pits were found at the outer 
margin of the mound, at the bottom of one of which was an urn, con- 
taining incinerated bones and bits of bronze. 

IV. Notice of the Proceedings at the Election of the Prioress of Cold- 
stream, 1537. By A. Gillman, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. This notice is pre- 
served in the protocol book of Edward Dickson, who appears to have 
filled the office of clerk to the official of St. Andrews, within the arch- 
deaconry of Lothian, during the early part of the sixteenth century. 
The volume is now in the Advocates’ Library. The notice is valuable 
for giving the forms of election in such cases, and as preserving the 
names of the Prioress, Janet Hoppringill, and the eleven nuns by whom 
she was elected. Mr. Gillman added that, from its position on the 
borders, the priory was often exposed to the depredations of the English, 
and quoted a letter which passed the Privy Seal in 1509, permitting the 
“prioress to intercommun with Inglesmen in bying or selling of vittalis 
scheip nolt tymmer and other leful gudis for the reparatioun and up- 
halding of the place.” 

V. Notice of a Stone Cist, Wooden Cup, and a Dyke found under 
Moss in Shetland. By Roderick A. F. A. Coyne, Esq., C.E. The stone 
cist was found in a cairn on the west side of a small hill south of Garths 
Voe, in the parish of Delting, and was principally remarkable for a 
quantity of oily matter and ashes found in it. ‘The cup was found on 
the top of the Hill of Garth, under moss of about five feet in depth; and 
- dyke was discovered in the parish of Sandsting, under a like depth 
of moss. 

The following objects were exhibited :—Six beads of streaked glass, 
by William Stables, Esq., Cawdor Castle; a bone comb, iron pin, iron 
buckle, stone whorl, and other articles discovered in recent excavations 
on the fortified hill of Laws, Forfarshire—by James Neish, Esq., of Laws, 
F.S.A. Scot. 

Several donations to the museum and library were announced, of 
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which the most important were the following :—1. Stone with concentric 
circles found in a tumulus at Pickaquoy, Orkney; bones of a horse, 
portion of iron and wood, found in a sand-hill at Pierowall, Orkney—by 
James Farrer, Esq., M.P., Hon. Mem. S.A. Scot. 2. Seven plaster 
casts of incised circles on rocks at Lochgilphead, Argyllshire ; Dodding- 
ton, Northumberland; and from the Peak, Derby—by Professor J. Y.. 
Simpson, F.S.A. Scot. 


May 9. Mr. Josern Rosertson, V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. Stuart read a communication from the Archeological Institute of 
London, offering to join in any measures which were likely to lead to 
the speedy rebuilding of Trinity College Church. 

Mr. J. M. Mitchell, ene of the Foreign Secretaries, called attention to 
excavations in Cambuskenneth Abbey, now in progress, which had 
been undertaken by the directors of Cowan’s Hospital and the magis- 
trates of Stirling, at the suggestion of certain members of the Society. 
Sir James Alexander gave further details of these excavations, and on 
the motion of Mr. Laing, the Society resolved to express their satisfac- 
tion with the zeal and care displayed by the above bodies in this 
matter. 

Mr. Stuart read a communication from Dr. John Grigor, Nairn, in 
which he gave an account of further explorations of the ancient lake 
dwellings in the Loch of the Clans, on the estate of Kilravock, Nuairn- 
shire. These remains were found in a cairn on a stockaded island, on 
the margin of the loch, and on examination proved to be the ruins of 
a primitive wooden abode under the stones. Dr. Grigor gave details of 
the size and construction of this curious abode, which was formed 
throughout, both walls and roof, of oak trees. The mud floor shewed 
traces of decayed brushwood, with which it may have been strewed. 
A few boulders in a corner bearing marks of fire suggested their use in 
cooking asa hearth. Dr. Grigor has been in communication with both 
Swiss and Irish antiquaries, who are familiar with crannoges or stockaded 
islands, but none of them were acquainted with such houses as the one 
in question. 

Mr. Stuart and Mr, Robertson made some remarks on the rapidly ac- 
cumulating evidence of the great number of crannoges in Scotch lochs, 
and as to the value of such correct descriptions as that furnished by Dr. 
Grigor. 

The paper was accompanied by detailed plans and drawings, which 
added much to its interest. 

Mr. Stuart read a paper by Mr. George Vere Irving, Vice-President 
of the British Archeological Association, which contained the descrip- 
tion of a Scottish pilgrim in the middle of the twelfth century. The 
original account occurs in the “ Chronicles of Joceline of Brakelond,” 
a monk of St. Edmundsbary, in which the abbot describes a journey 
which he took to Rome in the time of the schism between the Popes 
Alexander and Octavian. The Emperor was strongly opposed to the 
claims of Pope Alexander, and his troops occupied a great portion of 
the north of Italy, through which the English pilgrims had to pass; and 
as the English King, Henry II., had adopted the cause of this pontiff, 
they were objects of suspicion, to which the Scots were not open, as 
their monarch sided with Octavian. The Abbot states that he pretended 
to be a Scotsman, having assumed the garb and appearance of a Scots- 
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man. He says :—“ I often shook my staff in the manner they use that 
weapon they call a gavelock at those who mocked me, using threatening 
language after the manner of the Scots.” He succeeded in getting his 
letters ftom the Pope, but as he was leaving Rome on his return he was 
seized by the officers of a certain castle and accused of being a spy, or 
of carrying letters from the false Pope. They proceeded to examine 
his ragged clothes, his leggings and breeches, and even the old shoes 
which he carried over his shoulders after the custom of the Scots. In 
this extremity, ‘‘ I thrust my hand into the little wallet which I carried, 
wherein was contained the writing of our Lord the Pope close by a little 
jug I had for drinking, and the Lord God and St. Edmund so permitting, 
I drew out that writing together with the jug, so that extending my 
arm aloft I held the writ underneath the jug. They could see the jug 
plain enough, but they did not find the writs, and so I got out of their 
hands.” 

The Chronicle has been printed for the Camden Society, but in the 
belief that this description of a Scottish pilgrim was not generally 
known, Mr. Irving took the opportunity of drawing attention to it, and 
of illustrating the references to the various articles of dress in the 
monk’s account. 

Mr. Robertson drew. attention to the use of the term Scot by the 
Abbot Sampson in the twelfth century, It was evidently meant to de- 
signate not a Gael but a Lowland man. 

Among the objects sent for exhibition were (1) A volume of tra- 
gedies, sonnets, &c., presented in the year 1613 to the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Charles 1., by William Alexander, Earl of Stirling, richly 
bound—exhibited by Colonel Sir James E, Alexander, Knt., F.S.A. Scot. 
(2) A parcel-gilt silver tankard, said to have been given by Mary 
Queen of Scots to Thomas Hepburn, parson of Oldhamtocks—exhibited 
by the representatives of the late A. H. M. Belshes, Esq., of Invermay. 
(3) An original letter, in very fine preservation, of Prince Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart, to his mother-in-law the Princess of Stolberg, dated 
Florence, 16th of December, 1774—exhibited by Dr. J. A.Smith. The 
Prince presents his complimentary congratulations on the recent mar- 
riage of a Princess of Stolberg, and signs “‘ Charles R.,” using thus the 
title of king. The letter is sealed with the royal arms of Great Britain 
and Ireland, crowned ; surrounded by a ribbon with the motto “ Honi 
soi qui mal y pense,” and the collar of the Order of the Thistle. (4) Dr. 
J. A. Smith also exhibited the marriage-contract of the Rev. ‘* Maister’’ 
Ebenezer Erskine (A.M.), the Father of the Secession Church, with his 
first wife, Alison Turpie, dated at Leven the 12th day of January, 1704. 
The “ tochergood”’ of the bride was “ twa thousand merks Scots money,” 
and the document is signed by Ebenezer Areskine and Alieson Turpie ; 
also by the bride’s father, Alex. Turpie, and before these witnesses— 
Ralph Areskine (his brother), Robert Lindsay, Archibald Robertson, 
clerke of Leslie, the writer of the document, and David Burgh, chamber- 
lain to the Earle of Rothes. The two last mentioned documents were 
the property of Ralph Erskine Scott, Esq.,C.A. Of denations to the 
Museum the most interesting was a pair of earrings of lava and gold, 
said to have been given to Flora Macdonald by Cardinal York, 1746 ; 
medallion, in lead, of John Fletcher, the dramatist, 1625; A.M. 
diploma from Marischal College, Aberdeen, 1808, with seal attached— 
by Dr. D. H. Robertson, F.S.A. Scot. 
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Cornwallis (continued). 


Degree 
conferred, 
1782, Aug. 12. Denny Mart. Fairfax,M.A. D.D. 
Aug. 29. Robert Hastings M.A. 
1783, Jan. 24. Robert Hallifax M.D. 
Feb. 11. Samuel Hoole M.A. 


Moore (1783—1805, Jan. 18). 
1783, July 3. Bryan Ianson Bromwich M.A. 


1784, May 16. John Thomas LL.B. 
Oct. 28. Percival Stockdale M.A, 
1785, May 14. Robert Sinclair M.A. 
May 30. Edward Vaughan D.D. 
July 25. John William Egerton LL.B. 
Aug. 2. Francis Knollis M.A. 
1786, May 29. William Roberts M.A. 
Oct. 13. Daniel Evans LL.B. 
1787, March 15. William Brown M.A, 
May 23. John Buckner, M.A., Bp. of 
Chichester 1798 LL.D. 


July 13. Richard Browne Cheston M.D. 
Dec. 22. Michael Thos. Becker, B.A. M.A. 
1788, March 7. Charles Coates, M.B. LL.B. 
March 8. John Ford M.D. 
1789, Jan. 9. Thomas Myers LL.B. 
Jan. 10. George Crabbe (the Poet) LL.B. 
1790, April 8. Thomas Lloyd M.A. 
Sept. 1. Nicolas Vere, B.A. Queen’s 


Coll. Oxford M.A. 
1791, April 20. George Heath, M.A. 

King’s Coll. Camb. D.D. 
April 29. John Vardill, M.A. Oxford LL.B. 
July 19. Thomas Hey, M.A. D.D. 

1792, Jan. 23. John Montgomery M.A. 
April 26. Joseph Jefferson M.A. 
Dec. 5. Matthias Rutton M.A. 


1793, Jan. 9. Ffolliott Herbert Walker 
Cornewall, M.A., Bp. of Bristol 1797 D.D. 


Jan. 29. William Henry Cooper M.A, 
July —. John Ireland, B.A. M.A, 
1795, Jan. 10, Chas. Mongan Warburton M.A. 
Feb. 20. William Jackson M.A. 
March 11. Samuel Gale M.A. 
May 11, Francis Randolph, M.A. D.D. 
May 29. John Goodwin M.A. 
June 30. John Luxmoore,M.A.Camb. D.D. 
June 30. William Cole, M.A. D.D. 
July 17. John Pretyman, M.A. D.D. 
Dee. 11. John Rowland Sproule LL.B. 


a 

1796, Feb. 27. John Hawkins, Vicar of 
Great Halstead M.A. 
April 28. Philip Baker M.A. 
Dec. 19. Henry Ingles, M.A. D.D. 
1797, April 24. John Moore, B.A. LL.B. 
Aug. 3. Robert Watts M.A. 
1798, Oct. 31. William Williams M.A. 

Dec. 3. Charles de Guiffardiere, Preb. 
of Sarum M.A. 
Dec. 15. Samuel Ryder Weston, B.D. D.D. 
1799, Jan. 10. William Tait LL.B. 


March 8. Nicolas Waite Robinson M.A. 
May 27. Isaac Wm. Webb Horlock M.A. 


1800, May 24. William Gomm M.A. 
Oct. 9. Henry Jenkins, Missionary in 
Caicos M.A. 
1801, Feb. 23. Thomas Bernard M.A. 
June 3. John Inglis, son of Bp. of 
Nova Scotia M.A. 
Nov. 9. Bernard Cracroft M.A. 
1803, Jan. 27. Hon. Geo. Pelham, M.A. 
Camb., Bp. of Bristol 1803 D.D. 


March 4. Robert Pope, of Staines M.D. 
March 30. John Ireland, M.A. Oriel 
Coll. Oxford, Dean of Westminster D.D. 


April 1. Edward Barnard M.A. 
May 3. George Martin M.A. 
June 27. Charles Ekins, B.A, King’s 

Coll. Camb. M.A. 

1804, Jan. 21. Robt. Darby Waddilove, 

Dean of Ripon D.D. 
Oct. 8. Jehosaphat Mountain D.D. 
Oct. 8. Jn. Nesbit Jordan, Emmanuel 

Coll. Camb. M.A, 
Dec. 5. Philip Fisher, B.D. Univ. 

Coll. Oxford D.D. 


Manners-Sutton (1805—1828, July 21). 
1805, March 18. Hen. Goddard, Merton 


Coll. Oxford M.A. 
1806, Jan. 14. Samuel Henley, Queen’s 
Coll. Camb. D.D. 
Feb. 3. Hannyngton Elgee Boyd M.A. 
March 6. John Henry George Lefroy, 
B.A. Oxford M.A. 


Aug. 13, Fred. Gardiner, Balliol Coll. M.A. 
Aug 25, Thomas Day, Maidstone M.D. 
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Degree 
conferred, 
1806, Dec. 10. Rob. Stanser, LL.B., St. 
Paul’s, Halifax, N.S., Bp. of Nova 


Scotia 1816 D.D. 
1807, April 7. Thomas Hughes, M.A. 
St. John’s Coll. Camb. D.D. 
June 30. John Inglis, M.A., Bp. of 
Nova Scotia 1825 D.D. 
1808, July 5. John Plumptre, M.A. 
King’s Coll. Camb. D.D. 
1810, March 8. Gerald Valerian Welles- 
ley, M.A., Preb. of Durham D.D. 
March 19. Brownlow V. Layard M.A. 
June 14. Luke Heslop D.D. 
1811, Jan. 4. Henry Dison Gabell D.D. 
June 14. Andrew Bell, Master of 
Sherburn Hosp, LL.D. 
Aug. 21. Samuel Hudson LL.B. 
Aug. 27. Charles Burney D.D. 
1812, April 27. Charles Goddard M.A. 
July 3. William Procter M.A. 
July 29. Edward Barry D.D. 
Aug. 20. William W. Dakins D.D. 
Sept. 19. William Preston M.A. 
1813, April 26. Stephen Saunders D.D. 
1815, Sept. 25. Robert Jones, M.A. D.D. 
1816, Aug. 16. Livingstone Booth M.A. 
1818, Feb. 7. John Day M.D. 
1819, March 11. Carr Ellison Lucas M.D. 
June 14. Henry Fardell M.A. 
1820, June 20. Jehoshaphat Mountain D.D. 
July 22. Christopher Hodgson M.A. 
1822, Feb. 18. Richard Smith M.A. 
Nov. 7. William Oliver Locke M.D. 
1823, April 22. Wm. Alleyne Barker M.A. 
1824, July 21. James Rumsey M.D. 
1825, Aug. 13. Fred. Jos. Cox Trenow M.A. 
Aug. 31. Daniel Jarvis M.D. 
1826, Jan. 10. Robert Willis D.D. 
Teb. 13. William Barnes M.A. 
April 13. William Thomas D.D. 
May 29. Edward Grimstone M.D. 
1827, June 12. Thomas Wharton M.A. 


Aug. 30. Richard Bagot, M.A. All 
Souls’, Oxford, Bp. of Oxford 1829, 


D.D. of Oxford 1829 D.D. 
Oct. 3. William Chandler M.D. 
Oct. 7. Geo. Kelly (aft. Holdsworth) M.A. 
Dec. 21. Chas. Mansfield Clarke M.D. 

1828, Feb. 27. William Roy D.D. 
March 25. A. Robt. Chas. Dallas M.A. 
May 28, Wm. Samways Oke M.D. 


Howley (1828—1848, Feb. 11). 
Dec. 30. William Hodge Mill, Prof. 


of Hebrew, Camb. D.D. 
1829, May 25. William Snowden B.D. 
Aug. 12. John Morgan M.A. 


Aug. 19. Joseph Hemington Harris D.D. 
Aug. 24. George Walter Wrangham M.A. 
Oct. 21. Joseph Samuel Stockwell M.A. 
1830, May 4. Robt. W. Bamford, M.A. B.D. 
1832, April 13. Archibald J. Stephens M.A. 
May 22. Thomas Pickthall M.A. 
July 3. James Mayne M.A. 
Sept. 12, Thomas Carr, Bp. of Bom- 
bay 1837 : D.D. 


conferred, 
1832, Dec. 29. George Wallace M.A. 
1833, June 12. John Robinson M.A. 
July 29. William Walker M.A. 
Nov. 25. George Newby M.A. 
1834, April 15. Henry Heap B.D. 
July 30. Allan Macpherson B.D. 
Aug. 4. Samuel Maddock M.A. 
Oct. 20. John Wm. Drage Merest B.D. 
Dec. 19. Richard Hodgson M.A. 
1835, Feb. 24. John Jennings M.A. 
March 30. George Heathcote M.A. 
July 25. George Oliver, Inc. of Wol- 
verhampton D.D. 
1836, Jan. 14. John Wenham M.A. 


May 19. William Robert Griesbach M.A. 
Sept. 8. William Otter, M.A. Camb., 


Bp. of Chichester 1836 D.D. 
Oct. 12. David Davies M.D. 
1837, Jan. 11. Valentine Knightley M.A. 
Feb. 3. Joseph Ditcher M.A. 
Feb. 23. Joseph Wardle M.A. 
1838, Jan. 19. Robert Taylor M.A, 
Feb. 1. John Richardson Major D.D. 
Feb. 10. William Buxton Marsden M.A. 
March 17. Charles Fletcher M.A. 


June 6. Richard Penderel Llewellyn M.A. 
Sept. 11. Joseph Jameson, Precentor 


of Ripon B.D. 
Oct. 11. Morgan Morgan M.A. 
Nov. 21. Robert Meek M.A. 

1839, Jan. 28. Robert Shittler D.D. 
Feb. 18. William Blanshard M.A. 
May 23. Henry Cooper B.D. 
July 8. Aubrey George Spencer, Bp. 

of Newfoundland 1839 D.D. 
Oct. 4. William West Simpson M.A. 
Dec. 5. John Clark M.A. 

1840, Feb. 14. Thomas Jessop D.D. 
April 15. Thomas Garnier, Dean of 

Lincoln 1860 LL.D. 
June 10. William Walton M.A. 
July 30. Connop Thirlwall, Bp. of 

St. David’s D.D. 
Sept. 12. William Vernon M.A, 
Oct. 10. Robert Hull M.D. 
Oct. 31. Richard Thos. Tucker, B.A. 

Camb. D.D. 
Dec. 26. John Couch Grylls M.A. 

1841, April 21. James Greig Murray B.D. 
June 22. Sir Wm. Hyde Pearson M.D. 
Aug. 17. John Burt M.A. 
Aug. 17. John Winter M.A, 
Nov. 10. Michael Solomon Alexander, 

Bp. of Jerusalem D.D. 

1842, May 16. Grantham Munton Yorke, 

late of Queens’ Coll. Camb. M.A. 
July 27. John James Gelling, Inc. of 

St. Catherine Cree, London M.A. 

1843, Jan. 21. Henry John Gauntlett, 

Chatham-place, London Mus.Doc. 
Jan. 25. William Cowper, Inc. of 

St. Philip’s, Sydney, N.S. W. D.D. 
Jan. 27. William Bedford, Inc. of St. 

David’s, Sydney, N.S. W. D.D. 
Jan. 27. Thomas Sharpe, Inc. of Ba- 

thurst, N.S.W. M.A. 
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Degree 
conferred. 
Jan. 27. Henry Tarlton Stiles, Wind- 

sor, N.S.W. M.A. 
Jan. 27. Robert Forrest, Camden, 

N.S.W. M.A. 
Jan. 27. Thomas Hassall, Cobbity, 

N.S.W. M.A. 
Jan. 27. William Horatio Walsh, 

Ch. Ch., Sydney, N.S. W. M.A. 
March 29. William Strachan, R. of 

Ch. Ch. Nassau D.D. 
Aprit 22. Thos. Pierce Williams, B.A., 

late Fell. of St. John’s Coll. Camb., 

R. of St. Elizabeth’s, Jamaica D.D. 
May 27. Chas. Lyne, Preb. of Exeter M.A. 
June 14. Duncan Campbell M.A. 
June 17. Wm. Garrard, New Norfolk, 

Van Dieman’s Land M.A. 
July 7. F. Robert Braithwaite, Arch- 

deacon of St. Christopher’s M.A. 
July 7. John McCammon Trew, Arch- 

deacon of Bahamas D.D. 
Aug. 2. Thos. Samuel Wallis, Poly- 

technic Institution Mus.Doc. 
Dec. 13. Wm. Hayes, King’s Coll. 

London M.A. 

1844, Jan. 10. John Fothergill, Arch- 

deacon of Berbice M.A. 
Feb. 22. John Rushton, Archdeacon 

of Manchester D.D. 
May 21. Chas. Blackman, Principal 

of Theol. Inst., Newfoundland M.A. 
July 10. Samuel Paynter Musson, R. 

of St. Catherine’s, Jamaica D.D. 
July 16. Richard Panton, B.A. Camb., 

Rural Dean of Surrey, Jamaica D.D. 

1845, Jan. 31. Francis Robert Raines, 

Inc. of Milnrow M.A. 
March 18. Alf. Pet. Lovekin, Scholar 

of King’s Coll. London M.A. 
April 8, John Campion, Clerk M.A. 
Aug. 11. Fredk. William Trevannion, 

Ine. of Whitby, Yorkshire M.A. 
Nov. 29. William Broadley, St. Doro- 

thy’s, Jamaica M.A. 
Dec. 2. Wm. Rowe Lyall, M.A., Arch- 

deacon of Maidstone D.D. 

LAMBETH 


S1r,—The following notes have been 
suggested by the first portion of Mr. 
Stubbs’s valuable and interesting com- 
munication. 

It appears that Pope Alexander VI. 
empowered Jasper Pon, his orator and 
commissary for the jubilee, to create 
doctors in both the laws, or in the one 
of them. See the “ Articles of the Bull 
of the holy Jubilee of full remission and 
great joy granted to the realm of Eng- 
land, &c., to be distributed according to 
the true meaning of our Holy Father 

12 i 
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Degree 
conferred, 
1846, Feb. 6. Geo. Undy Withers, M.A. 


Camb., Princ. of Bps. Coll. Caleutta D.D. 
Feb. 6. Thomas Dealtry, Archdeacon 
of Caleutta D.D. 
March 31. Samuel Johnson, Rector of 
Hinton Blewitt M.A. 
May 9. Edward Cheere, King’s Coll. 
London M.A. 
June 30. Samuel Gobat, Bp. nominate 
of Jerusalem D.D. 
Aug. 28. Thomas Rochford Redwar, 
P. C. of St. Thomas’, Rolls M.A. 
Oct. 21. Thos. Wm. Johnes, Licent. 
Theol. Univ. Durham M.A. 
Oct. 22. Thos. Eyre Poole, Chaplain 
of Sierra Leone D.D. 
Nov. 20. Fran. Bell Grant, St. Peter’s, 
Antigua M.A. 
Dec. 11. John Congdon Shapley, R. 
of Carriacou, Granada M.A. 
1847, Jan. 13. Benjamin Bailey, Arch- 
deacon of Colombo D.D. 
March 23. James Bardsley, Curate of 
Burnley M.A. 
July 2. Edw. Jackson, St. James’s, 
Leeds M.A. 
July 21. George Mackie, B.A. Pemb. 
Coll. Camb., Ch. to Bp. of Montreal D.D. 
July 28. Daniel Newham, Emmanuel 
Coll. Camb. M.A. 
Aug. 31. William Baldwin, Inc. of 
Mytholmroyd M.A. 
Sept. 17. Hugh Martin Short, Inc. of 
Wortley, Yorkshire M.A. 
Oct. 26. Colin Maclaverty, dioc. of 
Jamaica M.A. 
Nov. 15. Thomas James Boardman, 
Stockwell, Middlesex Mus.Doce. 
Novy. 24. John Campbell Stone, R. of 
Portland, Jamaica M.A. 


1848, Jan. 6. Thos. Watts, Haverfordwest M.A. 
Jan. 22. James Prince Lee, Bp. of 


Manchester 1848 D.D. 
Feb. 1. Samuel Roffey Maitland, 
Librarian at Lambeth D.D. 


DEGREES. 


unto the King’s subjects, by the hands 
of his dear and well-beloved William 
Butts, Student in the University of 
Cambridge.” (Gairdner’s Letters and 
Papers illustrative of the reigns of 
Richard III. and Henry VIL, ii. 100.) 
Eligius Ferrers (D.D. 1539) was 
Abbot of Wymondham in Norfolk 1532, 
Vicar of Wymondham 1538, Canon of 
Norwich 1539, and Archdeacon of Suf- 
folk 1541. He died in 1548, and was 
buried on the south side of the altar of 
Wymondham Church, under a fine monu- 
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ment, but which has neither arms nor 
inscription. 

Blage, who was made B.D. by Arch- 
bishop Parker, was no doubt Thomas 
Blague, who became a pensioner of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, in 1568. 
He seems to have removed to Oxford, 
where it is probable he became B.A. 
He was instituted to the Rectory of 
Little Braxted, Essex, Sept. 9, 1570; 
Archbishop Parker, to whom he was 
Chaplain, collated him to the Rectory 
of St. Vedast, London, Sept. 2, 1571, 
at which time he was B.A. He was 
also Chaplain to Archbishop Whitgift, 
and in 1578 resigned St. Vedast’s. On 
June 20, 1580, he was instituted, on 
the presentation of the Queen, to the 
Rectory of Ewelme, Oxfordshire. He 
was one of her Majesty’s Chaplains in 
Ordinary at or soon after this period. 
On April 2, 1582, he supplicated the 
University of Oxford for the degree of 
D.D.; it was not granted, but on Jan. 
24, 1588-9, the University of Cambridge 
passed a grace that he might have that 
degree there on keeping the usual exer- 
cises and being incorporated, and he 
was created D.D. at the following com- 
mencement at Cambridge. He was in- 
stalled Dean of Rochester Feb. 1, 1591-2, 
resigned the Rectory of Ewelme 1596, 
and became Rector of Bangor Mona- 
chorum with the chapels of Worthen- 
bury and Orton, Flintshire, Dec. 26, 
1604. His death occurred in October, 
1611. He published, “A Schole of 
Wise Conceytes, translated out of divers 
Greke and Latin Wryters,” Lond., 8vo., 
1569; “A Sermon preached at the 
Charterhouse before the King’s Majestie, 
on Tuesday the tenth of May, 1603,” 
Lond., 12mo, 1603. There is reason also 
to believe that he assisted Archbishop 
Parker in his Antiquitates Britannice. 

Robert Thoroton (M.D. Oct. 31, 1663), 
well known as the historian of Notting- 
hamshire, was of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1642-3, M.A. 1646, having 
in the latter year a licence from his 
University to practise physic. He died 
in Nov. 1678. 


Sir Edmund King, M.D. Lambeth, 
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was incorporated at Cambridge in 1671, 
(Munk’s Coll. of Physicians, i. 415). 
We do not observe his name in Mr. 
Stubbs’s list. 

Peter Dent (M.B. March 9, 1678) 
practised as an apothecary in Cambridge, 
and had a considerable knowledge of 
botany and natural history. He was 
buried at St.Sepulchre’s, Cambridge, 
Oct. 5, 1689. His widow, Elizabeth, 
died in 1708; and his son, of the same 
name, who was also an apothecary, and 
had been a sizar of Trinity College, died 
June 12, 1717, aged 80. 

Edward Tenison (LL.B. March 3, 
1697, D.D. April 23, 1714) was incor- 
porated LL.B. at Cambridge, where he 
had taken his B.A. degree in 1694-5 as 
a member of Corpus Christi College. 

Timothy Goodwin (D.D. Oct. 1, 1714), 
who was a native of Norwich, was a 
member successively of Trinity and 
Corpus Christi Colleges in Cambridge. 
On Jan. 22, 1696-7 (being then D.D. of 
Utrecht), he became M.A. at Oxford 
as a member of St. Edmund Hall. In 
1697 he was incorporated M.A. at Cam- 
bridge. He was Archdeacon of Oxford 
Feb. 1, 1706-7; became Bishop of Kil- 
more and Ardagh Dec. 19, 1714; and 
Archbishop of Cashel June 3,1727. He 
died at Dublin Dec. 13, 1729. 

William Ayerst (D.D. June 5, 1728) 
became Fellow of Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1716. He was B.A. at Ox- 
ford Oct. 21, 1703, and M.A. there by 
diploma Nov. 7, 1707, being incorpo- 
rated in the latter degree at Cambridge 
in 1715. He proceeded B.D. at Oxford 
June 25, 1717, and was in the same 
year incorporated in that degree at 
Cambridge. He affords a remarkable 
instance of a fellow of a Cambridge 
College who obtained all his degrees 
elsewhere. He died May 9, 1765. 

Stephen Sleeth [or rather Sleech] 
(M.A. March 14, 1729) took the degrees 
of B.A., B.D., and D.D. at Cambridge. 
His M.A. degree was evidently given as 
a qualification for a fellowship at Eton, 
of which college he ultimately became 
Provost. (See Harwood’s Alumni Eton- 
enses, 30, 84, 87, 310). 

5A 
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William Murray (D.D. June 30, 
1760) was a native of Middlesex, took 
the degree of B.A. at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, Feb. 18, 1726, became a pen- 
sioner of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
April 11, 1738, and was in the same 
year created M.A. at Cambridge. He 
had the prebend of Coringham in the 
church of Lincoln, and died in Nov. 1778. 

Heneage Dering (D.D. May 16, 1766) 
is called Dean of Ripon; this is a mis- 
take. Heneage Dering, Dean of Ripon, 
died April 8, 1750, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age, having been created 
LL.D. at Cambridge by royal mandate 
as far back as 1701. The D.D. of 1766 
was his second son, of the same name, 
Canon of Canterbury, and Rector of 
Middleton Keynes, in Buckinghamshire, 
who died May 19, 1802, aged 84. He 
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was originally of St. John’s College, and 
afterwards Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, in which University he took 
both degrees in arts. 

William Ramsden, Master of Charter- 
house (D.D. Feb. 16, 1779), was ad- 
mitted a sizar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, July 3, 1738, and took both 
his degrees in arts at that college, viz. 
B.A. 1741-2, M.A. 1745. We suspect 
that there is a mistake in describing 
him as of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Thomas Exon (M.A. April 27, 1780) 
was a native of Devonshire, and was ad- 
mitted of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1776. He took no degree in 
that University. 

C. H. and THompson CooPEr. 

Cambridge. 


THE QUESTION OF “SEVEN CHURCHES” IN IRELAND. 


Srr,—Having read with very great 
interest Mr. Gordon M. Hills’ refutation 
of the designation of “Seven Churches,” 
as applied to many groups of ecclesias- 
tical buildings in Ireland (No. 5 of 
* Notes on the Architecture of Ireland,” 
GENTLEMAN’s MaGazinE for May, 1864), 
perhaps you will permit me to make 
a few remarks in some degree bearing 
on the subject. Whilst fully agreeing 
in Mr. Hills’ opinion as to the modernness 
of the appellation, I would point out 
that in this country, from a very early 
period, there would seem to have been 
a strong popular penchant for the num- 
ber seven, and that number has long 
been, and still continues to be, applied 
in giving names to places and objects 
generally, and not merely in connection 
with churches, where the fact will not 
bear out or justify the application of the 
term. There would seem to be a super- 
stition as to seven being a /ucky number. 
The idea that a seventh son of a seventh 
son is endowed with supernatural powers, 
is perhaps not peculiar to the Irish 
peasantry; and the legend of the mira- 
culous birth and tragic end of “The 
Seven Bishops,” to which locality is given 
in almost every county in Ireland, is 


popular on the Continent also. But 
with respect to the prevalence of the 
custom of using the “ mystic seven” in 
giving names to places without any 
sufficient grounds, I may adduce two 
or three instances in my own immediate 
locality. In the city of Kilkenny we 
have two places termed “The Seven 
Springs ;” one, still generally known by 
that name, situate in the grounds at- 
tached to the castle of the Marquis of 
Ormonde; the other, to which the name 
is now seldom applied, but so described 
on all old maps, lying in the north- 
western suburb of the town. The desig- 
nation in the former instance is, at least, 
as old as the “ Civil Survey,” executed 
in the time of Oliver Cromwell’s Govern- 
ment, in which the place is set down as 
“The Seven Wells;” the other, first 
described as “The Seven Springs” in 
Rocque’s Map, laid down in the middle 
of the last century. Yet it would puzzle 
any one to find exactly seven springs in 
either place. Again, at the northern 
extremity of the county of Kilkenny 
there is a hilly district known as “The 
Seven Sisters,” a-name said to have its 
origin from the number of more pro- 
minent eminences—but there are not 
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seven prominent eminences. I may again 
point to the interesting ruins of the 
Augustinian Priory of Kells, in another 
part of the same county, which are uni- 
versally here designated “The Seven 
Castles of Kells.” This name is a mis- 
application under any circumstances, as 
the building was of a religious character ; 
but if you seek an explanation from any 
one using the designation, the numerous 
towers which form portions of the struc- 
ture will be pointed to. The towers at 
present existing, however, are not seven 
but eight in number, and there were 
nine till very lately. Thus it will be 
seen that the misapplication of the 
number “seven” is by no means confined 
to the designation of churches in this 
country, but is very general indeed. 

* Permit me to add a statement which 
I think tends in some degree to counten- 
ance, if not sustain, Mr. Hills’ sugges- 
tion as to the probability of the simili- 
tude of the sound of Seven Churches 
and St. Kevin’s Churches having led 
to the persons engaged in making the 
“ Down Survey” putting the former for 
the latter name upon their maps. The 
possibility of such a mistake, at least, is 
shewn by the occurrence of what seems 
to have been a similar error in connec- 
tion with the Ordnance Survey of the 
county of Kilkenny. The ruins of the 


castle of Ennisnag are described on the. 


Ordnance Map under the designation of 
“Coortaur Castle.” The building was 
originally, it would seem, a mere tower, 
erected to defend the grange of the 
bishops of Ossory, and afford protection 
to their tenants in that locality, Ennis- 
nag having been one of the see manors. 
But in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, Bishop Horsfall, having granted 
a lease of the manor for two hundred 
years, at a small rent, to his son, Sir 


ARMS OF 


Srr,—Is Mr.Graves correct in the 
assertion in your February number, that 
on the evidence of his own seal Strong- 
bow bore three chevrons on his shield ? 
He refers to the first volume of the 
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Cyprian Horsfall, the knight rebuilt the 
castle, and added a hall to it, so as to 
make it a suitable residence for a person 
of his station. When the Ordnance Map 
was first issued, the name applied by it 
to the castle of Ennisnag was a puzzle 
to me. I instituted an enquiry on the 
subject in the district, but no one had 
ever heard of any place designated 
“Coortaur,” and all scouted the idea of 
its being in any way ascribed to the 
building in question. I can only offer 
a conjecture as to a mode of accounting 
for it. Our Irish peasantry term any 
old tower a castle; but a building which 
had formed an aristocratic residence in 
former times they invariably designate 
“a court,” which they pronounce coort. 
The surveyor engaged in laying down 
Ennisnag Castle in the Ordnance Survey, 
probably asked some rustic, who was 
curiously looking on, “ What place is 
this?” And received for reply, “ It’s 
a coort or castle.” Being a stranger— 
the Survey was made by men selected 
from the corps of Sappers and Miners, 
who were almost all natives of England 
—who did not understand the idiom of 
the natives, the name put down for the 
place surveyed was “Coortaur Castle,” 
and so it stands in the official map of 
the county of Kilkenny. It is strange 
that the error was not detected and cor- 
rected by some of the learned antiquaries 
connected with the Survey Staff, before 
the publication of the map; but the 
circumstance of its not having been so, 
I think, will afford a degree of corrobora- 
tion to Mr. Hills’ idea as to the origin 
of the application of “Seven Churches” 
in the Down Survey for the group of 
ecclesiastical buildings at Glendalough. 
Iam, &e., 
Joun G. A. Prim. 
Kilkenny, May 11, 1864. 


DE CLARE. 


Proceedings of the Kilkenny Archzo- 
logical Association for a lithograph of 
the seal; now in this lithograph they 
appear to my eyes to be six chevronels, 
rather than three chevrons, a device 
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nearly, if not quite, identical with the 
one found on the well-known seal of 
Gilbert de Clare, father of Strongbow, 
and which we would therefore naturally 
expect to find on that of the son. It 
strikes me that Mr. Graves has taken 
the interstices between narrow chev- 
ronels for the surfaces of broad chevrons. 
Perhaps you, Sir, will refer to the volume 
and give us your opinion. 

Turning to the other point discussed, 
namely, the arms on the tombstone in 
Christ Church, we must remember that, 
a century later, a cross is the device on 
the seal of Earl Gilbert, the head of the 
house of De Clare, and I would suggest 
that, at least in early times, three cross- 
lets on a chief would only be reckoned 
a “difference” thereof, and naturally 
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borne by a cadet. If so, the arms on the 
tombstone confirm rather than rebut 
the tradition that it marks the resting- 
place of the great Anglo-Norman. I 
need hardly add that at the present day 
the notion is quite exploded that in the 
early days of heraldry men confined 
themselves habitually to the use of but 
one armorial device. The clevronels 
and the crosslets may therefore well 
have been borne simultaneously. 
Iam, &e. 8. P. 

{On the lithograph referred to, the 
device is by no means distinct ; but the 
thirteenth-century seal of Kilkenny ex- 
hibits the De Clare shield hanging from 
one of the towers, and there can be no 
question as to three chevrons and not 
six chevronels being there depicted. | 


COATS OF ARMS ON THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF STAMFORD. 


Srr,—As a supplement to my list of 
the coats of arms formerly existing in 
the churches of Stamford, collected from 
the various histories of the town and 
Holles’ “Church Notes,” I now send 
an account of such arms as are still ex- 
isting on the public buildings, &c. 

I hope shortly to recommence my 
visitations to the churches in this neigh- 
bourhood.—I am, &c. 

JusTIN SIMPSON. 

Stamford, April, 1864. 





Sr. GEORGE’s. 

In the windows :— 

1, Sable, three dove-cots argent — 
Sapcote: impaling, Argent, three turn- 
pikes sable. 

2, as 1, without the impalement. 

8. Or, a chevron azure between three 
cinquefoils gulés—Le Gross, 

4, Or, two bars gules, in chief three 
torteauxes— Wake. 

5. Gules, three water-bougets ermine 
—Roos. 

6. Or, three chevrons gules—Clare. 

7. Chequy or and azure—Warren. 

8. Or, a plain cross gules—Bigot. 

9. Gules, a cross patonce argent. 

10, Azure, a cross moline, quarterly 


pierced argent—Molineux of Haughton, 
Notts. 

11. A chevron between three roses— 
Roscel. 

12. Ermine, a cross pierced ermine: 
impaling, Sable, a chevron between three 
wolf’s heads couped argent, collared or 
—Bruges. 


St. Mary’s. 

1. Gules, three lion’s gambs erect, 
couped argent. This coat has been as- 
signed to the family of Usher, but it is 
supposed, with more probability, to be- 
long to that of Brown. 

2. Sable, three hammers argent ~ 
Browne. 

8. Quarterly, or and gules, a bordure 
bezanty—Rochfort. 

4. Gules, a fesse between six cross 
crosslets or—Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick. 

5. Argent, a fesse between three cres- 
cents gules—Ogle, Pinchbeck, Lincoln- 
shire. 

6. Azure, a cross fitchée between two 
eagle’s wings or. 

7. Azure,a cross or—Shelton, Norfolk. 

8. At. the end of the north aisle was 
a hatchment to the memory of Frances, 
wife of Robert Slow, Gent., of this 
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parish, and second daughter of Sir John 
Burrel, Knt., of Dowsby, in this county, 
who departed this life the 31st of July, 
1654: — Argent, a fesse gules between 
three . . . . charged with a cinquefoil 
ermine, between two martlets spectant 
from the sinister to the dexter or — 
Slow: impaling, Argent, a saltier gules 
between four burr leaves slipped proper, 
upon a chief azure a lion’s head erased 
langued gules, between two pickaxes 
or—Burrel. 

9. In the middle aisle is a stone to 
the memory of John Haughton, Gent., 
who built the old town-hall on the 
bridge; died Jan. 9th, 1583; and filled 
the office of alderman or mayor of this 
borough in the years 1558, 1566, and 
1575. A considerable portion of the 
inscription is now hid, and the arms, if 
any, cannot now be seen. The arms 
borne by his family were, Sable, three 
bars argent, in chief a rose or. Crest: 
A bull’s head argent, attired or, charged 
with three bars sable and a rose of the 
second. 


Str. JoHn’s. 

In the middle aisle was a brass plate 
to Solomon Woodroffe, druggist of this 
town, who departed this life Oct. 30, 
1769. An historian who wrote his his- 
tory of the town about eighty years ago 
is the only one who mentions its exist- 
ence, but unfortunately he did not de- 
scribe the arms it bore. As far as we 
have been able to discover, the follow- 
ing coats have been appropriated to the 
name:—1. Paly of six, gules and ar- 
gent, a bend counterchanged. 2. Ar- 
gent, a chevron between six crosses 
formée fitchée gules. Crest: A wood- 
cock proper—Woodroffe of Hoope, Der- 
byshire and Yorkshire. 3. Gules, on 
a chevron argent three buck’s heads 
erased sable, a chief per fesse nebulée 
sable and argent. Crest: A dexter arm 
embowed, habited with leaves vert, hold- 
ing in the hand a branch of honeysuckle, 
all proper — Woodroffe, or Woodruff, 
Lord Mayor of London 1579, and Poyle, 
Surrey. 4. Azure, on a chevron en- 
grailed argent three buck’s heads couped 
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gules, a chief per fesse ermines and 
ermine. Crest: A dexter arm embowed, 
habited ermines, the cuff argent, holding 
in the hand proper a like buck’s head. 
5. Paly of six, gules and argent, a bend 
gobonated azure and or. Crest: A demi- 
lady proper, vested argent, holding in 
the dexter hand a civic crown or. 6. 
Paly of six, argent and gules. 7. Paly 
of six, argent and gules, a bend gobo- 
nated or and sable. In the adjoining 
square the family of Woodroffe have 
been established as druggists since 1720 
up to a very recent period. 


Att Saints’, 


1. On a monument on the north side 
of the north aisle to Charles Snow, 
Gent., who died September the 12th, 
1755; also to Mary, the wife of Charles 
Snow, Gent., who died January the 28th, 
1757 :— Party per fesse nebulée azure 
and argent, three goat’s heads (2 and 1) 
erased counterchanged: impaling, Or, 
a pile azure, on a canton....a cross 
saltier of the first. Crest: A goat’s 
head erased, as in the arms. This tablet 
is in existence, and which I omitted 
giving in my former account. 

2. On a monument to Arthurus Wal- 
pole, “qui obit 13° die Augusti, Anno 
Dni. 1583 :”—Party per bend sable and 
argent, three lozenges counterchanged : 
impaling, Argent, on a bend sable a 
bezant—Pinchbeck. 

3. Barry nebulée of six, argent and 
sable, a chief azure charged with a lion 
passant argent-—Staple of Calais. Wil- 
liam Brown, of this town, was a mer- 
chant of the staple, and being a great 
benefactor to both the town and church 
will account for its introduction in the 
church. 

4. Gules, three lions passant guardant 
in pale or—Borough of Stamford: im- 
paling, Chequy or and azure— Warren. 

Stamford being the only borough in 
England quartering the royal arms, the 
following account of the manner in which 
they were acquired may be here intro- 
duced. . 

On March 12, 1470, the Lancastrians, 
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commanded by Sir Robert Welles (some- 
times styled Lord Willoughby) and Sir 
Thomas de la Launde, were completely 
defeated by the Yorkists, commanded in 
person by King Edward IV., at Horn- 
field, in the parish of Empingham, a vil- 
lage a few miles tothenorth-west of Stam- 
ford, in a battle which, by reason of the 
enemy throwing off their coats which 
impeded their flight when pursued by 
their victors, received the name of Loose 
Coat Field. The two Lancastrian com- 
manders were taken prisoners, and be- 
headed at Doncaster seven days after- 
wards, and attainted in the Parliament 
which commenced at Westminster Oct. 
6, 12 Edward IV. For the services 
which the men of Stamford rendered 
on that occasion, the King was pleased 
to grant the town, as an especial mark 
of his favour, his arms to be impaled 
with its former coat, those of Earl War- 
ren, an ancient lord of the town, who 
received it from King John consequent 
upon William de Humet, a powerful 
baron, having aided Louis the Dauphin, 
who, or his ancestor, under Henry II. 
was Constable of Normandy, and who 
bore—Argent, a bordure gules, bezantée. 


On the Town-hall are the arms of the 
borough: on the Corn Exchange they 
occur again, also the arms of the city 
of Lincoln,—Argent, on a cross gules 
a fleur-de-lis or. And on the Butter 
Market those of Cecil, Marquis of Exeter, 
K.G. :—Barry of ten, argent and azure, 
over all six escutcheons sable (3, 2, 
and 1), each charged with a lion ramp- 
ant of the first. 

In private possession are two panes 
of glass, supposed to have belonged to 
a church in this neighbourhood: —1. 
Argent, on a fesse gules three leopard’s 
faces or; in chief a Cornish chough 
proper. Crest: A hawk, close proper, 
with bells on its feet. 2. Argent, on 
a bend sinister sable nine gimble rings 
(3, 3, and 3) interlaced or, (or three triple 
annulets interlaced). Crest: An ass’s 
head proper; supporters, two lions se- 
jant. 

In front of the Almshouses founded 
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by Mr. Fryer are the arms of Fryer, 
Cecil, and the crest of Hurst. On those 
of Truesdale are the arms of Truesdale. 

In front of a house in St. Martin’s 
are the initials M.P. and the date 1670, 
on a lozenge-shaped stone; above are 
apparently arms, but they have received 
so many coats of paint that it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish what they really are: 
—Quarterly of 4: 1 and 4, A chevronel 
between three (2 and 1) billets; 2 and 3, 
A rose surmounted by a crown (?). 

On the porter’s lodge at the Infirmary 
are the arms of Fryer. The front of 
the lodge is the ancient gateway be- 
longing to the White Friary, and over 
it was formerly the royal arms quar- 
tered with those of France. This house 
was, according to Speed, founded by 
Edward III., and dedicated to the Vir- 
gin, but there is indisputable evidence 
of its existence in 13 Edward I., and 
the holy fathers had an ample confir- 
mation of privileges in 11 Edward II. 
Henry de Hanna, its warden, who died 
Nov. 1299, was the second Provincial of 
the whole order throughout England. It 
shared the same fate as the rest of its 
brethren, by surrendering to the King, 
Oct. 8, 1539. 

In front of the George Hotel, St. 
Martin’s, are the following :—Quarterly 
of 6: 1, Three bars, on the first three, 
and on the second two human hearts (?) ; 
2, A lion rampant sustaining a tree: it 
should be, Parted per pale, gules and 
azure, a lion rampant argent sustaining 
a tree vert— Winston; 3, (Sable), a 
plate between three towers triple tow- 
ered, with ports displayed (argent) — 
Cairleon; 4, A bend, quartering 5, (Ar- 
gent), a chevron between three chess 
rooks (erimines)— Walcot; 6, as the 
first. No. 4 I suspect should be, Ar- 
gent, on a bend between two cottizes 
gules three cinquefoils or-—Heckington. 
Crest: On a wreath a garb (or), sup- 
ported by lions; supporters, Two lions. 
Motto: Cor Unum Via Una. One of 
the lions which support the crest is lost, 
and I believe the noble house of Cecil is 
the only one whose crest has supporters. 
The “ George” is a very ancient hostelry. 
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When the Lord Treasurer Burleigh 
founded his hospital in 1597, especial 
reference is made to it under the same 
name, and he also gave the landlord 
the right of presenting, in his proper 
turn, one inmate to it. 
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In front of the house in Scotgate, 
occupied by the late R. N. Newcome, 
Esq., is a hatchment bearing—Argent, 
three crescents gules. Crest: A lion’s 
head erased sable. Motto: Virtus 
Vincit. 


THE CHURCHYARD OF DANBY, YORKSHIRE. 


Srr,—About a year and a half or two 
years since I drew the attention of my 
parish clerk, a very intelligent man and 
most zealous and careful co-worker with 
me in my houe-digging labours, to the 
circumstance that traces of very early 
burial might most probably be some- 
times met with in my churchyard. Since 
that period he has picked out for me, 
from amid the soil thrown out in grave- 
digging, fragments of a very great 
number of earthen vessels, all more or 
less associated with charcoal, but all, 
unhappily, too evidently disinterred be- 
fore, and broken up and dispersed. In 
fact, we scarcely ever open a grave in 
the original churchyard without meet- 
ing with pieces of medieval pottery, 
and of so great difference in appearance 
and consistency as to warrant the infer- 
ence that they belong to periods sepa- 
rated by the lapse of many years. Thus 
from two graves which were dag last 
week I have now before me portions of 
at least six different vessels, all of the 
vase character, one distinguished by a 
green glaze, another by the thinness of 
the ware, a third by the ribbing run- 
ning round the entire circumference of 
the original vessel and by the uniform 
black colour of its inner side, a fourth 
by its having formed a portion of the 
hand} of another, and soon. And what 
is remarkable is, that having had occa- 
sion three years since to make additions 
to the existing burial-ground, the strip 
of land so added (adjoining the east 
end, and having ever been in regular 
cultivation with the rest of the farm it 


DEANS OF 


Srr,—There are three parochial titular 
deans who hold their title by a peculiar 
tenure, which is not explained fully in 
the ordinary law books. 


belonged to) was found to contain the 
same evidences of former interments— 
charcoal and broken pottery. I am 
aware of at least one other instance 
in this neighbourhood in which the 
same phenomena occur in unconsecrated 
ground, and there the vessels, though 
all broken, are yet much less broken 
and dispersed than in the case of the 
churchyard here. 

The ecclesiastical history of the church 
is that it was one of the many which 
were granted by the De Brus family to 
the Priory of Guisborough, and, as far 
as I can state in the absence of my 
notes on the subject,-sometime near 
the middle of the twelfth century. Ee- 
sides, a grant of half a carucate of land 
was added, a part of which was made 
available as the site of the prior’s 
country-house. This site is distant 
about three hundred yards from the 
east side of the churchyard. 

The notice in the last number of the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGazINE (p. 608) of 
the medixval grave-pottery found in 
“many parts of France,” leads me to 
think this communication might not be 
without interest to some of your readers. 
One descriptive sentence in the notice 
might very well be applied to a frag- 
ment of the earthenware above named, 
which was obtained last year: “ It is of 
a light pottery, with a light green glaze 
round the interior of the shallow neck.” 
Most of the ware, however, is red, 

Iam, &c. J. C. ATKINSON, 

Danby in Cleveland, 

“Uay 9, 1864. 


PECULIARS. 


I. Bocking : the rector, as the arch- 
bishop’s commissary for his peculiars in 
Essex. (Morant’s Essex, ii. 389.) In 
the same manner the Dean of the Arches 
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Court of Canterbury is so called from 
having jurisdiction in the deanery of 
thirteen parishes in London, peculiars 
of the archbishop and exempt from the 
authority of the diocesan. 

II. St. Burian’s: the rector, on the 
institution of the king, as ordinary, to 
the presidency of an exempt chapel. 
(Monast., viii. 1,448. The Dean of the 
Chapels Royal, the Bishop of London, 
is said to hold the title from the honour 
of the Sovereign whose private chapels 
they are.) He is the honorary survivor 
of a suppressed college of St. Burian. 
At Haccombe the rector holds the living 
as archpriest of a college founded in 
1341, but long since dissolved, and is 
exempt from archidiaconal jurisdiction. 
(Polwhele, ii. 141; Lysons, p. 250; 
Monast., vi. 1,451.) 

III. Battle: the vicar, on the institu- 
tion of the patron of the living, the pos- 
sessor of Battle Abbey as abbot, having 
a court for probate of wills and right of 
visitation, but admitted by the Bishop 
of Chichester, and holding his licence 
for cure of souls by virtue of a composi- 
tion made between the bishop and abbot. 
(Monast., iii. 239; Horsfield’s Sussex, 
i. 529.) Willis, in 1733, enters the 
living under the rural deanery of Dal- 
lington. At Canterbury there was a 
dean of Christianity, (Kennett’s Ant., 
p- 637); and at Evesham also a dean 
of Christianity appointed in 1034 for 
the vale “quam nunquam libertatem 
ecclesia ista posted amisit.” (Chron. 
Evesh., 83, 264). At Rouen, according 
to De Moleon, the archbishop appointed 
a dean of Christianity to be curate of the 
city within the walls, although there 
were for the diocese six archdeacons 
and twenty-seven rural deans. Such 
deans were therefore rural deans of a 
district attached to a monastery or 
cathedral. At Cologne, Treves, and 
Strasburg a chorepiscopus existed? who 
appointed rural deans and acted as a 
local archdeacon. (Mayer’s Nov. Thes., 
i. p. 58.) The dean of Croydon men- 
tioned by Burn and Cripps is not noticed 
by Battely or Lysons. I subjoin an imper- 
fect list of the incumbents of Battle :— 

12 
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—— Hunfridus, presbyter et persona, 
d. 1175. 

1175. John, Vicar of Harrietsham. 

—— Walter, a deacon of Salisbury 
diocese, ordained by John, Bi- 
shop of Chichester. 

—— Robert Clere, decanus, died c. 1430. 
His brass remains. 

1570. John Wythines, of Chester, D.D., 
Brasenose College, Oxford, Vice- 
Chancellor, decanus, d. March 
18, 1615, aged 84. A. O. Fasti, 
i. 186. 

1573. Oliver Wythington, M.D., 1568, 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Vice- 
Chancellor 1581. Died 1590, 
buried in St. Peter’s-in-the-East. 
A. O. Fasti, i. 182, 217. 

Samuel Hedson, Minister, buried 
1616. (Burrell MS. 5,697, f. 1.) 

ce. 1633. Christopher Dowe. (Zbid.) M.A. 
Oxon. 1621. A.M. Christ’s Coll. 
Camb., afterwards D.D. His 
patron was Archbishop Laud. 
A. O. Fasti, i. 8399. Rector of 
All Saints’, Hastings, 1636. 
(Rymer, Feed. ix. ii. 87.) 

Henry Fisher, Minister, Oliver 
Cromwell’s Chaplain. (Zdid.) 

Wm. Watson, LL.D., Prebendary 
of Chichester, editor of “ the 
Clergyman’s Law,” died 1680(?) 

c.1728..... Simmonds, (Zdid.) 

e.17—..... Lawson, (Idid.) 

— Richard Nairn, bur. 1776. 

— Daniel Ferris, 8.T.P., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Rec. of 
Great Stambridge, 1774, Pre- 
centor and Preb. of Chichester, 
d. 1801. 

1802. Thomas Birch, D.C.L., St. John’s 
College, Oxford, Archdeacon of 
Lewes 1823. 

1836. John Littler, A.M. Peterhouse, 
Camb. 

1863. E. N. Crake, A.M., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

“The bishop’s officers having made 
frequent attempts to subject Battle 
Church to his jurisdiction, Ralph the 
Abbot procured a confirmation of its 
exemption from Ralph, Bishop of Chi- 
chester, c. 1120-4. 
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“The dean of Battle receives 2s. in 
the pound of the rents of houses for 
tithes according to the custom of 
Battle. 

“ The parishioners residing within the 
Leuga and without it had at first Divine 
Service performed for them by a chap- 
lain who had his living there, and all 
the tithes and offerings were paid to 
the church,” that is, of the Abbey. (MS. 
6,358, fol. 10; 6,344, fols. 788, 814, 
Brit. Mus.) 

I observe in the “Clergy List” for 1864 
the novel title of “ Dean of Stamford,” 
founded, I presume, on the occurrence 
of the word ‘decanus’ in King James’s 
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charter for Browne’s Hospital, (Blore, 
p. 151,) but evidently in the sense of 
rural dean, asa reference to Mr. Dansey’s 
Hore Ruri-Decanice might have shewn, 
even if B. Willis in 1742 (Cathedrals, 
iii. 288), and Bacon’s Liber Regis, 1786, 
p- 458, had not already stated that Stam- 
ford town formed a rural deanery of it- 
self, or Mr. Harrod (Hist. of Stamford, 
i. 69) had not distinctly written in 1785, 
“Stamford is the head of a rural dean- 
ery, and the Bishop of Lincoln nominates 
when it is vacant, in order to fill up the 
vacancies in Browne’s Hospital.” 
Iam, &e. 
Macxenziz E.C. Wacott, M.A.,F.S.A. 


A PEDIGREE or tuz FAMILY or MARSHALL or YORKSHIRE, NOTTING- 
HAMSHIRE, anp ESSEX, sHEWING THEIR DESCENT FROM A COMMON STOCK. 


Sir,—I have been unable to ascertain 
what family of Marshalls, if any, at 
present claim to represent this ancient 
house, and I shall be very glad if this 
present communication should lead to 
amore accurate account of them being 
placed before the readers of the GEn- 
TLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. The annexed ge- 
nealogy is the result of a careful colla- 
tion of the following authorities, viz., 
Harl. MSS., 1400, 1484, 2118, 1995, 
1420, 1415, 1394, 1487, 1082; Dug- 
dale’s “ Visitation of Yorkshire,” pub- 
lished by the Surtees Society ; Morant’s 
“ History of Essex,” vol. ii. pp. 559, 336, 
837; “Monumental Inscriptions in 
Finchingfield Church ;” Thoroton’s “ His- 
tory of Nottinghamshire ;” “The Beau- 
ties of England and Wales,” Wiltshire, 
pp- 615, &e. 

Unfortunately these are very contra- 
dictory, I have therefore been guided in 
most cases by the majority. Of the 
Nottinghamshire branch I have been 
unable to find any entries in the He- 
ralds’ Visitations deposited in the Col- 
lege of Arms. In the early descents I 
have followed the pedigree given by 
Randle Holme, Harl. MSS., 2118, p. 
121 b. 

Morant, the historian of Essex, com- 
mences his pedigree thus :—“ The Mar- 
shall family derive themselves from the 

Gent, Mac. 1864, Vor. I, 


noble stock of the Marescalls or Mar- 
shalls; one of whom, named John, and 
nephew to William Marshall, Earl of 
Pembroke, was sheriff of Lincolnshire in 
1215, and obtained of King John a grant 
of the office of Marshal of Ireland: his 
son John married Margery,*sister of 
Thomas Newburgh, Earl of Warwick.” 

Be this as it may, I now proceed with 
the pedigree I have drawn up. 

Sir William Marshall was succeeded 
by his son and heir, John Marshall, who 
married a daughter of William Harding, 
Esq., and by her left a son William 
(Rich. II., 1398), who married a daugh- 
ter of Anthony Harrington, Esq. The 
issue of this marriage was John Mar- 
shall, * to King Henry V. He 
married Mary, dau. of Edmund Lamp- 
lugh, Esq., of Northumberland, and had 
issue,— 

1. William, 2. John. 

William is called by Holme “ Lord of 
Empringham, 1418.” He married Ka- 
therine, dau. of George Tamworth, and 
had William. 

This William married Maud, eldest 
dau. and co-h. of William Brus (or 
Bruse), Esq., son of William Brus (great- 
grandson of Sir Adam Bruse, and Mar- 
garet his wife, dau. and heir of Walter 








* This word illegible in the manuscript. 
5B 
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Hawyke. Sir Adam Bruse had “ lands 
in Pickering, Newton, and Thornton,” 
which through the marriage with the 
co-heiress of his descendant passed into 
the family of Marshall of Pickering, in 
Yorkshire. Robert Marshall, called in 
some MSS, “ William,” son of William 
and Maud, was twice married, first to 
Agnes, dau. and heir of John” son of 
John Brown, of Hull, by whom he had 
issue,— 

John, of whom presently. 

Second, to Anne, dau. of — Bulmer, by 
whom he had issue Robert Marshall, of 
Tadcaster, married to —, dau. of Thomas 
Laycock, of Tadcaster. The issue of this 
marriage was Robert, married to Anne, 
dau. of John Hudleston, by whom he 
had George, who married Mary, dau. of 
Robert Ward, alias Robinson, and had 
Sir George Marshall, Knt.°, equerry to 
King James I., sometime of Cole Park, 
Wiltshire (Harl. MSS., 1487). He was 
buried at Putney, July 27, 1636 (Ly- 
sons’ “ Environs of London,” vol. iv. p. 
607), and married Cysceley 4, dau. of Sir 
Owen Hepton, Knt.: she died April 23, 
1625. The issue of this marriage was 
Anne, sole dau. and heir, mar. Mar- 
maduke Marshall, of Morton-upon- 
Swale, Yorkshire, Gentleman Sewer 
to the Duke of Lennox, 1639. They 
had issue Ann and three others. 
One dau. mar. Thomas Pennington, an- 
other Nicholas Baxter. Marmaduke 
Marshall was the son of John Marshall, 
and a dau. of Marmaduke Wilson, of 
Tanfield, Yorkshire, son of John Mar- 
shall, of Morton-upon-Swale, and a dau. 
of Fox of Clyff, in com. Ebor. 

Jobn Marshall (son of Robert alias 
William), of Pickering, married twice, 
first to Ellen, dau. of Adam Thorpe, of 
Nottingham, by whom he had— 

1. William, of Carlton, Nottingham- 

shire, of whom presently. 





» Some MSS. state that this John married 
Maud, dau. and co-h. of Will. Brus. 

© Mentioned in Calendar of State Papers, 
1663-4. 

4 See Beauties'of England and Wales, Wilts., 
p. 615, for her epitaph; and Suckling’s Suffolk 
for Hopton pedigree. 
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And secondly ——, dau. of Richard 
Kempe; issue,— 

2. John, called in some MSS. Richard, 
living 1563, mar. Agnes, dau. of 
James Aslaby, of Aslaby, and had 
Thomas (living unm. 1584), mar. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Robert Norton, 
and left issue Marmaduke and 
Thomas. 

Francis, of Standingholme, York- 
shire, living 1584, mar. —, dau. 
of Oliver Ryther, of Lincolnshire. 

Henry, mar. Ursula, dau. of Chris- 
topher Thorpe, of Thorpe, and 
had Francis, aged one year, 1584. 

Margaret, mar. to Richard Ledge- 
ard, and issue °, 

3. Stephen. 

4. Edmond, living 1563, mar. Jane, 
dau. of William Dalison, of Lagh- 
ton, Lincolnshire, and had 
Roger, called in some MSS. Thomas, 

of Aislaby Grange, Yorkshire, 
mar. a dau. of Thomas Curtes, of 
Clee. A pedigree of his descend- 
ants will be found in Dugdale’s 

* Visitation of Yorkshire,” printed 

by the Surtees Society, 1859, 
p. 316. 

Susanna, mar. William Baxter, of 
Normanby. 

5. Ann, mar. — Catherall. 

William Marshall, of Carlton, Not- 
tinghamshire, is described by Morant as 
of Somercotes, Lincolnshire, returned 
one of the gentry of that county 1433. 
He married Katherine, dau. to Thomas 
Leeke, and by her had,— 

John, of Carlton. 

Richard £, 

Thomas. 

Robert. 

Joan. 

John Marshall, of Carlton, is called 
by Thoroton William. He mar. Eliza- 





¢ Harl. MS. 2,118. 

f There are several Richards whose marriages 
are not noticed in the Harl. MSS. Thoroton 
has this quaint verse, p. 164 :— 

** Katherin Staunton, Bridgit’s sister, 

A lovinge houseband tooke, 
Richard Marshall, a proper man, 
Most comelie on to looke.’’ 
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beth, dau. of Rauffe Bingham, of Bing- 
ham, called Alice by Thoroton, and 
had 

Rauffe, of Carlton. 

Richard. 

Agnes (Isabel in Thoroton), wife of 
Lawrence Hatfield temp. Rich. 
III. 

Elizabeth, wife of John Brereton, 
or Burton, 

Elenor, wife of Thomas White. 

Rauffe Marshall, of Carlton, married 

Catherine, dau. of Thomas Nevill, of 
Rowleston, and had 

Thomas, of Carlton. 

Richard. 

Agnes, wife of Thomas Ellis. 

Alice, wife of Andrew Gernon. 

Elizabeth, wife of James (or Thomas) 
Warde. 

Isabell, wife of Thomas Hunt, of 
Normanton, by whom she had 
issue. See Harl. MS. 1400. 

Thomas Marshall, of Carlton, married 

Anne, dau. and heir of William Musson 
(or Muston), of Calais. They left issue, 
John Marshall, of Carlton, living 17 
Henry VIII., married Anne, dau. of 
Henry Cove (or Cave), and had 

1. William, son and heir. 

2. Henry, living 1559-60, married 
Mande, dau. and heir to William 
Scrimsher, and had issue,— 

Rauffe Marshall, son and heir. I 
am inclined to think that this is 
the person described by Thoroton 
as a “merchant of the Staple at 
Lincolne.” But as the passage 
relates to other members of the 
family I give it at lengths. 

* John Marshall, 34 Henry VIII, 
claimed against William Powlet, 
Knt., Lord St. John, two parts 
of the manor of South Musk- 
ham, divided into five. 

John Marshall, 4 and 5 Philip and 
Mary, claimed against Christo- 
pher Wyvell, Esq., the fifth part 
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and a moiety of a fifth part of 
this manor. Hen. Marshall, Esq., 
2 Eliz., claimed against Dorothy 
Esshe the fifth part of the fifth 
part of the manor of South Musk- 
ham, with the appurtenances in 
South Carleton and Holme. N. 
Strelley was owner of a fourth 
part of the manor of South Musk- 
ham, 25 Henry VIII. It came 
after to the possession of Ralph 
Marshall, a merchant of the 
Staple at Lincolne, in whose 
family it continued till Raph Mar- 
shall in our times® sold it (and 
all other the lands that belonged 
to the family, being a fair in- 
heritance) to John Rotherham.” 

William. 

Henry. 

Elizabeth. 

3. Rauffe. 

4. John, called by Morant “surviving 

son and heir ;” of whom presently. 
5. Francis. 
6. Dorothy. 
7. Katherine. 
8. Elizabeth. 
John Marshall married, and had issue, 
besides two daughters, whose names are 
not given in Morant,— 
Thomas, eldest son. 
William. 
John. 
Joseph. 
Thomas Marshall married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Roger Rant, of Swaffham, 
Esq., and was father of 
John, of Finchingfield, co. Essex. 
Elianor, married Edmund Tooke, of 
Dartford, in Kent, Esq. 

Elizabeth, married Sir Francis Theo- 
balds, of Barking in Suffolk, Knt., 
“a person of singular skill in Ori- 
ental languages.” 

Mary. 

John Marshall was twice married, 
first to Dorothy’, daughter and co-heir 





& Notices of different members of the Mar- 
shall family will be found in Thoroton’s His- 
tory of Notts., edition of 1677, pp. 51, 92, 94, 
117, 129, 138, 158, 164, 235, 285, 296, 317, 335, 
$46, 347, 348, 352, 355, 390, 427, 474, 475. 


h circa 1677. 

i Dorothy, dau. of John Meade, mar. John 
Marshall, Esq. ; hence Marshall inherited Scul- 
pins from the Meades. Morant’s Hist. of 
Essex, p. 236. 
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of John Meade, Esq. She died April 
26, 1685, aged 45. Secondly, to Lucy, 
daughter and one of the co-heirs of Sir 
John Wiseman, of Bradokes in Wim- 
bish, co. Essex. She died June 11, 
1699, aged 46. The issue of this mar- 
riage was 

William Marshall, of whom presently. 

John, died Nov. 28, 1760, aged 66, 

and was buried at Finchingfield. 

By the first marriage he had Eliza- 
beth, married to Sir Mayard Jenour, 
of Bigwood, in Dunmow, Bart. .ohn 
Marshall was knighted in 1681*, upon 
presenting an address for the county to 
King Charles II.; and was near fifty 
years in the commission of the peace. 
He died Jan. 21, 1723-4, aged 82, and is 
buried at Finchingfield, in the chancel. 

He was succeeded by his son William, 
married to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
William Blackett, Bart. The issue of 
this marriage was William Marshall, 
who married a daughter of Samuel Gat- 
ward, of Cambridge, Counsellor at Law, 
and had two daughters, Anne and Lucy'. 

A hundred years have passed away, 
and I believe the family of Marshall of 
Finchingfield exists no longer. With it 
I have lost all trace of the Marshalls, 
and shall now only mention some of 
those persons who may represent them, 
and add a few notes on the armorial 
bearings of the different branches of the 
family. 

The Marshalls of Pickering in York- 
shire, and Carlton in Notts., bore, A 
barry of six, argent and sable, a canton 
ermine; quartering, Or, a saltire en- 
grailed gules, a chief per fess indented of 
the first and second—for Bruse; Gules, 
a lion rampant argent within an orle of 
bezants—for Hawyke; Ermine, a chief 
per pale, indented gules and or—for 
Brown. Crest: A man in armour proper, 
holding in his dexter hand a baton or, 
over his armour a sash gules. 

Guillim, in his “ Display of Heraldry,” 
1679, attributes these arms to “ Ralph 





* Townsend’s Catalogue of Knights, p. 46. 

! Anne, mar. P. Stanley, ob.s.p. Lucy, mar. 
N. Wescomb, ob. s.p.—Memoirs of Sir Walter 
Blackett, bart., 1819, p. 49. 
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Marshall, Gent., Secretary to the Right 
Honourable William, Earl of Craven, 
descended from y* family of y* Mar- 
shalls of Yorkshire.” 

Perhaps this was the Ralph Marshall 
who sold the estate at Carlton, men- 
tioned by Thoroton. 

In Harl. MS. 1400, p. 91, the arms 
of Muston and Scrimsher are quartered 
with the above, viz.: Argent, a chevron 
between three swords, points upwards 
gules—for Muston; Gules, a lion ram- 
pant or, within a bordure vair—for 
Scrimsher. The crest is a demi-man in 
armour. 

The late William Marshall the agri- 
culturist belonged I believe to the Ais- 
laby (Pickering) branch, and bore these 
arms, but whether he used the quarter- 
ings I cannot say. The following ex- 
tract from a letter written by a gentle- 
man residing at Pickering in 1858 is all 
the information I have respecting them : 
“ Marshall is a very old name at Picker- 
ing, but they are now wearing out very 
fast ; the only remains being now two 
of the female branch, named Appleby 
and Hood, both of whom have large 
families.” 

Sir Bernard Burke in his “Landed 
Gentry,” p. 977, attributes arms very 
similar to the above (viz., Argent, three 
bars sable, a canton ermine; crest, A 
mun in armour proper) to the family of 
Marshall of Leeds, descended from John 
Marshall, Esq., M.P., who “acquired 
great wealth by his successful intro- 
duction of meehanical improvements 
into a branch of the linen manufac- 
ture, the spinning of flax, in which he 
has formed extensive establishments at 
Leeds and at Shrewsbury.” 

The Essex branch bore a totally dif- 
ferent coat. Morant thus describes it: 
“Paly of six, ermine and gules, on a 
chief azure, or Or, three eagle’s heads 
erased or, otherwise gules.” 

Sir Bernard Burke in his “General 
Armory” gives it rather differently : 
“Paly of six, gules and ermine, on a 
chief or three griffin’s heads erased 
sable.” 

In the “Visitation of Huntingdon- 
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shire,” printed for the Camden Society 
(p. 34), there is a pedigree of a family 
of Marshall, bearing, Paly of six, ermine 
and gules, on a chief azure three eagle’s 
heads erased argent. Crest: An arrow 
erect argent, barbed azure, enfiled in 
the centre with a ducal coronet or. 

I have been unable to connect this 
pedigree with that of the Finchingfield 
family. 

Sir Chapman Marshall, Knt., Lord 
Mayor of London 1840, bore, Paly of 
six, ermine and gules, on a chief azure 
three griffin’s heads erased or. Crest: 
An arrow erect or, flighted and barbed 
azure, and enfiled in the centre with 
a ducal coronet or. 

There is another person, who, though 
I have not been able to trace his gene- 
alogy or even to find out what even- 
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tually became of his descendants, might 
have belonged to the Finchingfield Mar- 
shalls. This was the well-known Ste- 
phen Marshall, sometime Vicar of Finch- 
ingfield. He had two daughters, Anne 
and Rebecca, well known as actresses in 
the time of Charles II. All, I believe, 
that is known of these women will be 
found in a reply by the editor to a 
query of mine in “ Notes and Queries,” 
2nd Ser. vi. p. 461. It seems improbable 
that a family so widely spread should 
have no representatives in the present 
day, though I am not able to trace 
them. Let me therefore hope that 
some of your genealogical readers will 
contribute further information on this 
subject.—I am, &c. 
GrorGce W. Marswatt, LL.B. 





Historical and Miscellaneous Rebiews, 
and Literarp Potices, 





A Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. By R. G. Latuam, M.A., M.D., 
&c. Founded on that of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, as edited by the Rev. H. J. 
Topp, M.A., with numerous Emenda- 
tions and Additions, Parts I.—III. 
(Longmans.)—This work has now ad- 
vanced far enough to shew that the 
favourable impression created by the 
first Part was a just one. It is modestly 
said to be “founded on that of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson,” but the fact is, that 
it is a substantially new work, and will 
as surely supersede that of the great 
lexicographer, as his labours rendered 
obsolete those of his predecessors. Dr. 
Latham’s ethnological knowledge en- 
ables him to trace words up to the 
Teutonic or Eastern languages, which 
appear only in their derivative Greek 
or Latin forms in Johnson, and this is 
a great and positive gain to literature. 
Johnson’s quotations, though excellent 
as a whole, were yet susceptible of 


improvement, and very many of them 
are now replaced by extracts from more 
modern writers, as Macaulay, Tennyson, 
Sir G. C. Lewis, Dr. Whewell, &c. 





Anecdotes of Heraldry ; in which is 
set forth the Origin of the Armorial 
Bearings of many Families. By C. 
N. Evin, M.A., (Bell and Daldy.) 
—Some time ago we gave well-merited 
commendation to Mr. Elvin’s former 
work, “ A Handbook of Mottoes *.” The 
present may be regarded as its com- 
plement, and we find it equally deserv- 
ing of praise. Little that is new to 
the professed herald will be found in 
it, and very properly too, as if new, 
it would probably not be true; but 
those who are not acquainted with the 
writings of Legh, or Milles, or Morgan, 
or Gwillim, will have many a romantic 





* Gent. MAa., Nov. 1860, p. 539. 
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incident in national or family history 
pleasantly brought before them, and 
from the perusal they will almost in- 
sensibly be led to take an interest in 
a science that once was an essential 
part of the education of a gentleman. 
This is a position that it may again 
hold, if it has many as competent ex- 
pounders as Mr.Elvin; for his book, 
brief as it is, affords a convincing proof 
that there are some things worthy of 


regard, although they do not directly © 


conduce to material or scientific pro- 
gress. 





Life and Letters of Washington Irving. 
By his Nephew, Pierre E. Irvine. 
(Bohn.)—The life of Washington Irving 
was more varied than is often the case 
with the man who devotes himself to 
literature, and, more strange still, he 
made a fortune by pen and ink. He 
was of a large family, who were brought 
up in the sourest form of Presbyterian- 
ism by their father, a Scotch sailor, who 
had settled in America, and who looked 
on theatricals, music, dancing, &c., with 
abhorrence; his vehemence produced 
a very natural reaction, and his son 
Washington in particular retained to 
his dying day a love for the drama, 
which often interfered with more im- 
portant matters. He was designed for 
the law, but an appearance of consump- 
tion caused him to be sent to Europe 
for a while; and, as an American, he 
was able to visit many parts of Europe 
that were then closed against English 
travellers by the French war. After 
his return to America he entered on 
‘commerce, but his real bent was for 
literature, and this he advantageously 
pursued for very many years, both in 
Europe and in his own country. In- 
deed he made his diplomatic employ- 
ment in Spain serve for collecting ma- 
terials for such works as his “ Life of 
Columbus,” &c., as he had turned to 
like account his residences in England, 
France, Germany, and Italy, in pro- 
ducing his “‘ Sketch-book,” “Tales of a 
Traveller,” and other books. His literary 
industry was remarkable, and wherever 
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he went, or whatever he was engaged 
in, a book, sooner or later, was the re- 
sult. His “Astoria” may be properly 
said to have been written to order, for 
the German millionaire, Jacob Astor ; 
his ‘‘ Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York ” was the result of observations 
on the primitive manners of the Dutch 
burghers of Albany made during a 
pleasure trip of a fortnight; and his 
“Life of Washington” enabled him to 
turn to profit his journeyings in search of 
health from one end of the United States 
to the other. In several of these under- 
takings, his biographer was also his co- 
adjutor; he also was his constant at- 
tendant in his latter days, and having 
all his papers committed to his charge, 
he has been able to produce what the 
Germans call an exhaustive work. The 
very copious use made of Irving’s diaries 
and correspondence enables the reader 
to follow his every step for a long series 
of years, and introduces many celebrities 
of former days, particularly in England, 
as Scott, Moore, Rogers, &., but there 
is also a mass of very trifling family de- 
tail, which could well have been spared, 
and the omission of which, whilst ma- 
terially reducing its size, would also 
greatly improve the book. 





The Bibliographer’s Manual. Part X. 
(Bohn.) — The present Part concludes 
Mr. Bohn’s bibliographical labours on 
the nucleus furnished by Lowndes, but 
does not complete the work. Mr. Bohn 
is in love with his task, and promises an 
Appendix, to follow immediately, “which 
will contain, inter alia, a complete list 
of all the books printed by the Literary 
and Scientific Societies of Great Britain, 
with such particulars respecting them 
as are likely to be useful to the scholar 
and collector.” This is a laborious task 
that Mr. Bohn sets before himself, but 
judging from what he has already done 
for Lowndes, we doubt not that he will 
successfully accomplish it. We hardly 
need point out how very useful such 
a work as this Appendix must be to the 
class of readers that we have the plea- 
sure to address. 
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The Articles of the Christian Faith, 
considered in reference to the Duties and 
Privileges of the Members of Christ’s 
Church Militant here on Earth. (Riving- 
tons.)—This little volume amply de- 
serves its second title of “A Book of 
Suggestive Thoughts, addressed to the 
Earnest-Minded.” It places the fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity be- 
fore the reader, and leaves him to say 
for himself whether they ought not to 
influence life and conduct far more than 
they usually seem to do. It is well 
deserving of an attentive perusal. 


The Adelphi of Terence, with Eng- 
lish Notes. By the Rev. W.B. Marriott, 
M.A. and B.C.L. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. 
Marriott deserves thanks for this very 
compact and useful edition of the well- 
known play of Terence. He evidently 
understands the exact amount of anno- 
tation that will be really serviceable to 
the young scholar, and he wisely gives no 
more; thereby differing advantageously 
from many very learned men, who often 
prove very bad teachers. 





M. l’Abbé Cochet has recently issued 
two official Reports, addressed to the 
Archbishop of Rouen, giving the results 
of his personal inspection of the churches 
of the diocese in 1862 and 1863. We 
have no room for extracts, but we beg 
to recommend the pamphlet» to all who 
wish to learn on unimpeachable autho- 
rity the present state of such interesting 
edifices as the churches of Rouen, Havre, 
Dieppe, Fécamp, Yvetot, and Neufchatel, 
which, with some seventy more, were 
visited by M. Cochet. These official la- 





> Rapports adressés 4 Son Eminence Mon- 
seigneur le Cardinal de Bonnechose, Archevéque 
de Rouen, sur l’Inspection des Eglises de son 
Diocese pendant les Années 1862 et 1863. 
(Rouen: Imprimerie Mégard et Cie, Rue St. 
Hilaire.) 
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bours, however, by no means represent 
all that the indefatigable antiquary is 
doing. His researches are carried on in 
every department of archeology, but 
with especial reference to his own dis- 
trict of the Lower Seine, and he pur- 
poses to publish by subscription a 4to. 
volume, entitled La Seine-Inférieure 
Historique et Archeologique (Epoques 
Gauloise, Romaine et Franque), which 
is to be illustrated by 600 wood en- 
gravings and an archeological chart, 
and will be issued to subscribers at 
the very low price of twelve francs; 
names may be sent to the learned author, 
at either Dieppe or Rouen, and we trust 
that he will soon receive a sufficient 
number (500) to justify him in printing 
the work. 





From a prospectus before us we learn 
that Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., of 
Bottesford Manor, near Brigg, is about 
to publish by subscription, Jnventories 
of Church Goods destroyed in Lincoln- 
shire after the Accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth, from the Original Returns made 
to the Royal Commissioners in 1566. 
These lists at present exist in a single 
manuscript only, for upwards of 150 
parishes. They supply in many instances 
most complete and interesting catalogues 
of church furniture, and their value is in- 
creased by the numerous names of old 
Lincolnshire families which occur, as 
there is hardly a family of note among 
the ancient gentry of the country which 
is not mentioned in some of its branches. 
We understand that the appendix will 
contain many documents from manu- 
script sources, illustrative of the condi- 
tion of the Lincolnshire parish churches 
from early times to the era of the great 
Civil War. The book will form an 8vo. 
volume, uniform in size and type with 
the publications of the Surtees Society, 
and the price to subscribers (names to 
be sent to Mr. Peacock) will be 10s. 6d. ; 
to non-subscribers, 15s. 
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Monthly Entelligqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Tue Conference on the affairs of Denmark has had several sittings 
during the past month, but nothing more than a temporary suspension 
of arms has as yet been effected. On the very day that the Conference 
first met a naval action occurred near Heligoland, in which the allied 
German squadron was very roughly handled by the Danes. 

An insurrection has broken out among the Arab tribes in Algeria, 
and appears to be assuming formidable proportions ; affairs are rendered 
more serious by the death of the Governor-General, the Duke of Mala- 
khoff, (formerly Col. Pelissier, whose ruthless dealings with the tribe of 
Zahra provoked much comment some twenty years ago,) who was ex- 
pected to crush the rising in a summary manner, 

The contest in America has recommenced, and appears to be waged 
even more fiercely than before. The attempt on Richmond has been 
renewed, and, according to the telegrams first received, it seemed likely 
to be successful; but this impression has been greatly modified by later 
arrivals, and such is the conflicting nature of each successive mail, that 
nothing now seems certain but the terrible loss of life, and no prospect 
appears of,either party being so decidedly successful as to put an end to 
the war. “At home, the question of the Birkenhead rams has been set- 
tled by a compromise, and the Government has purchased the vessels. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 








Civit, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

Aprii 26. At the Court at Osborne-house, 
Isle of Wight, the 26th day of April, pre- 
sent, The Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in 
Council, the Right Hon. Sir James Plaisted 
Wilde, knt., and the Right Hon. Henry Austin 
Bruce, M.P., were, by H.M.’s command, sworn 
of H.M.’s Most Hon. Privy Council, and took 
their respective places at the Board accordingly. 

The dignity of a Baroness of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland granted 
to Elizabeth, Countess De La Warr, by the 
name, style, and title of Baroness Buckhurst, 
of Buckhurst, in the county of Sussex, during 
her life, with remainder after her decease, of 
the dignity of Baron Buckhurst, in the county 
of Sussex, unto the Hon. Reginald Windsor 
Sackville West, now second surviving son of 
the said Elizabeth, Countess De La Warr, and 
the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, 
with other remainders over. 
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Lieut.-Col. Hen. Fitzharding Berkeley Maxse 
(Lieut.-Governor) to be Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in and over the Island of Heli- 
goland. 

Lieut.-Col. John Augustus Todd to be Exon 
of H.M.’s Royal Body Guard of the Yeomen of 
the Guard, vice Capt. Barron, resigned. 

Paget John Bourke, esq., late Capt. 11th 
Foot, to be one of H.M.’s Hon. Corps of Gen- 
tlemen-at-Arms, vice R. H. 8. Vyvyan, esq., 
resigned. 

Sussex L. A. B. Messiter, esq., late Capt. 
28th Foot, to be one of H.M.’s Hon. Corps of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice S. R. Dampier, esq., 
resigned. 

May 6. Robert Wm. Cumberbatch, esq., 
now H.M.’s Consul at Berdiansk, to be H.M.’s 
Consul at Smyrna. 

Mr. J. A. Baesjon approved of as Consul for 
Western Australia, to reside at Albany, for 
H.M. the King of the Netherlands. , 
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May 10. The Right Hon. Robert Mont- 
gomery, Lord Belhaven, K.T., to be H.M.’s 
High Commissioner to the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland. 

The Right Hon. Henry Austin Bruce to be 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council on 
Education ; and also to be the Fourth Charity 
Commissioner for England and Wales. 

Commander John Hawley Glover, R.N., to 
be Colonial Secretary for the settlement of 


May 17. Alexander Graham Dunlop, esq., 
now H.M.’s Consul at Cairo, to be H.M.’s 
Consul at Cadiz. 

M. Philip Goldschmidt approved of as Vice- 
Consul at Manchester for His Royal Highness 
the Grand Duke of Oldenburg. 

M. Théophile Chrestien approved of as Consul 
at Rangoon for H.M. the King of the Bel- 
gians. 

May 20. Major Patrick Stewart, of the Royal 
(late Bengal) Engineers, to be an Ordinary 
Member of the Civil Division of the Third 
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Class, or Companions of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath. 

P. Le Page Renouf, esq., to be one of H.M.’s 
Inspectors of Schools. 

M. Gadban approved of as Consul-Gen. in 
London for the Sublime Ottoman Porte. 

Don Manuel José Quintana approved of as 
Vice-Consul at Newcastle for H.M. the Queen 
of Spain. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 


April 22. County of Fife.—Sir Robert Anstru- 
ther, bart., of Balcaskie, in the room of James 
Hay Erskine Wemyss, esq., deceased. 

Borough of Pontefract.— Hugh Culling Eard- 
ley Childers, esq., one of the Commissioners 
for executing the office of Lord High Admiral 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

April 26. Borough of Merthyr Tydvil.~ 
Henry Austin Bruce, esq., Vice-President of 
the Committee of Privy Council on Education, 





BIRTHS. 


Feb. 12. On the voyage from India, the wife 
of Capt. Biddle, 8th Hussars, a dau. 

Feb, 28. At Mowbray, near Cape Town, the 
wife of Capt. A. D. Vanrenen, Bengal Staff 
Corps, a son. 

March 11. At Tongo, Burmah, the wife of 
Capt. J. Anderson, H.M.’s 19th Regt., a dau. 

March 13. At Meerut, the wife of Thomas 
Wright, esq., Assistant-Surgeon H.M.’s 38th 
Regt., a dau. 

March 15. At Claremont, near Cape Town, 
Cape of Good Hope, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Connell, R.A., a dau. 

March 16, At Sealkote, Punjab, the wife of 
Major T. T. Boileau, 20th Hussars, a dau. 

March 19. On board the steamer ‘‘ Governor 
Higginson,” between Bombay and Kurrachee, 
the wife of Capt. T. P. Berthon, R.A., a son. 

March 20. At Benares, the wife of Capt. 
Bayly, H.M.’s 54th Regt., a dau. 

At Lahore, the wife of Leslie 8. Saunders, 
esq., Bengal €.S., a dau. 

March 23. At Calcutta, the wife of J. P. 
Grant, esq., H.M.’s B.C.S., a dau. 

At Port Louis, Mauritius, the wife of W. 
Coxon, esq., Capt. I3th Light Infantry, a dau. 

March 26. At Mozufferpore, Tirhoot, the 
wife of J.C. €. Daunt, esq., V.C., 11th Regt. 
Bengal Army, District Superintendent of 
Police, a dau. 

March 29. At Santa Crus, Teneriffe, the 
wife of Henry Colley Grattan, esq., H.B.M.’s 
Consul for the Canary Islands, a son. 

At Colombo, the wife of W. Dumaresq 
Wright, esq., Ceylon C.S., a dau. 

March 30. At Peshawur, the wife of Capt. 
Edward M. Jones, A.D.C., 20th Regt., a dau. 
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April 7. At Kingston, Canad@ West, the 
wife of Major C. C. Villiers, 47th Regt., a dau. 

At Calcutta, the wife of Robert Moseley B. 
Thomas, esq., of the Bengal Army, a dau. 

April 15, At St. Thomas’s Parsonage, Lan- 
caster, the wife of the Rev. Colin Campbell, 
M.A., a son. 

April 16. At Up-park Camp, Jamaica, the 
wife of Malcolm MacGregor, esq., Ind West 
India Regt., a dau. 

April 17. At Surbiton, the wife of Vice- 
Adm. Nias, C.B., a dau. 

April 19. At Weald Parsonage, Sevenoaks, 
Kent, the wife of the Rev. Henry Benson, 
a dau. 

At Moatlands, Brenchley, Kent, Mrs. John 
Hooker, a son. 

April 20. At Combe, Woodstock, Lady 
Louisa Spencer, a son. 

At Dover, the wife of Capt. Edmond Walker, 
R.E., a dau. 

At Kingsbridge, the wife of Comm. Arthur 
Morrell, R.N., a son. 

At Warwick, the wife of the Rev. Johan 
Montague, M.A., F.G.S., a dau. 

At Montreal, the wife of G. P. Girdwood, 
esq., Assist.-Surgeon, Grenadier Guards, a son. 

April 21. At Windmill-hilk, Rye, Sussex, 
the wife of H. M. Curteis, esq., a son. 

At Barningham Rectory, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. John Baillie, a son. 

At Wetheral Parsonage, the wife of the Rev. 
William Blake, a dau. 

April 22. At Blithfield, Staffordshire, the 
Lady Bagot, a son. 

At Tours, the wife of Lieut.-Gen. Cannon, 
a son. 


§c 
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At Bridge-house, Hampton Court, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Ralph Smyth, (Retired) Bengal 
Artillery, a son. 

In Cleveland-sq., Hyde-park, the wife of 
Commissary-Gen. Power, C.B., a son. 

At Merrow, the wife of the Rev. H. Albany 
Bowles, a son. 

At Longham, Dorset, the wife of Waring A. 
Biddle, esq., late Capt. 36th Regt., a son. 

April 23. At Hamilton-lodge, Kensington- 
gore, the Hon. Lady Williamson, a dau. 

At Eaglehurst, Southampton, the wife of 
Robert Drummond, ¢sq., a dau. 

At Barnstaple, Devon, the wife of Capt. J. 
P. Murray, R.M., a dau. 

April 24. At Coleorton-hall, Lady Beaumont, 
a son. 

At Astwood Vicarage, Bucks., the wife of the 
Rev. Charles Ware, a dau. 

April 25. At Llandrygarn Parsonage, Angle- 
sey, the wife of the Rev. Edward Owen, of 
twins—son and dau. 

At the Rectory, Abbots Moreton, Worcester- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Thomas Walker, 
a dau. 

April 26, At Shoeburyness, the wife of Maj. 
George Milman, R.A., a son. 

At Shirland Rectory, Derbyshire, the wife of 
the Rev. F. S. Ramsden, a son. 

At the Rectory, Chedzoy, the wife of the 
Rev. Richard H. Mullens, a son. 

At the Vicarage, South Wingfield, Derby- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Frederick W. Chris- 
tian, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. Alfred 
Henry Locock, a son. 

April 27. At Elliston, St. Boswell’s, N.B., 
the Hon, Mrs. Dalrymple, a son. 

At March, Cambridgeshire, the wife of the 
Ven. Archd. Wise, of Colombo, Ceylon, a dau. 

At Oakley-court, Berks., the wife of Richard 
Hall Say, esq., a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Capt. E. Harding 
Steward, R.E,, a son. 

April 28. In Cleveland-sq., W., the Lady 
Frances Michell, a son. 

At Brixton-hill, the wife of the Rev. Edwin 
Day, a son. 

In Burwood-pl,, the wife of the Rey. Rowley 
Hill, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Capt. Rodolph de 
Angers Willis, 92nd Gardion Highlanders, a dau. 

At Great Heywood, Rugeley, the wife of the 
Rev. Wm. F. Elrington, a dau. 

At Sandford Parsonage, Dublin, the wife of 
the Rev. W, Pakenham Walsh, A.M., a dau. 

April 29. In Wilton-crescent, the Hon, Mrs. 
Egerton, a son, 

At Rossendale-house, Streatham, the wife of 
Commander Thomas Tickell, R.N., a son. 

At Lyndhurst, the wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Lucas, a dau. 

At Trebandy, Ross, Herefordshire, the wife 
of Thomas Mountjoy Fisher, esq., a dau. 

At the Royal Barracks, Dublin, the wife of 
R. P. Waddington, esq., Royal Horse Artillery, 
& son. 


At Ide, Exeter, the wife of the Rev. Robert 
Lovett, a son. 

April 30. At Mixberry, Oxon., Mrs. Henry 
Paxton, a dau. 

At the residence of her mother, West-end, 
near Southampton, the wife of Capt. E. J. 
Goodridge, Retired hf.-pay Bengal Artillery, a 
son. 

At Eastwood-lodge, Rotherham, the wife of 
Fretwell W. Hoyle, esq., F.G.H.S., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Edward Wanklyn, 
Bournemouth, a son. 

At Walcot-hall, Northants., the wife of 
Richard Bell, esq., a son. 

May 1. At Egginton-hall, Burton-on-Trent, 
the wife of Sir Henry F. Every, bart., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. W. E. Rawstorne, of 
Penwortham, a son. 

May 2. In the Close, Winchester, the Hon. 
Mrs. William Warburton, a dau. 

At Standon Rectory, Staffordshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Spencer Madan, a dau. 

At Lyndhurst, the wife of William Martin 
Powell, esq., a dau. 

At Brook, Isle of Wight, the wife of Lieut. 
G. Yorke R. Rattray, R.N., a son. 

May 3. In Princes-gardens, the Viscountess 
Hawarden, a dau. 

At Myerscough-hall, Lancashire, the wife of 
Major Cunliffe, a son. 

At Southwell, Notts., the wife of Capt. C. W. 
Sherlock, a son. 

At Eastbourne, the wife of Capt. John W. 
Fry, 91st Highlanders, a son. 

At Dinan-cottage, Southseay the wife of 
Commander Frank T. Thomson, R.N., a dau. 

At Ferney-hall, Salop, the wife of Willoughby 
Hurt Sitwell, esq., a dau. 

At Bourne-bank, near Worcester, the wife of 
the Rev. W. H. Temple, a son. 

May 4. At Greenock, the wife of Capt. Far- 
quhar, R.N., H.M.S. “Hogue,” of twins—a 
dau. and son. 

At Arley Parsonage, Bewdley, the wife of 
the Rev. C. J. Wilding, a dau. 

In Kensington-crescent, the wife of the Rev. 
Clement Govett, of Marks Tey Rectory, near 
Colehester, a son. 

The wife of W. Bellingham Cheales, esq., of 
the Old-hall, Hagworthingham, Lincolnshire, 
a dau. 

At Oborne Rectory, Dorset, the wife of the 
Rev. W. H. Lyon, M.A., a son. 

May 5. At Ham-green, near Bristol, the wife 
of Col. Edward Somerset, C.B., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Chas. Kent, of Dinham- 
hall, Ludlow, a dau. 

At Langley-hill-house, Langley, Bucks., the 
wife of T. L. Strange, esq., late of the Madras 
C.S., a dau. 

At More-place, Betchworth, Mrs, James Cor- 
bett, a dau. 

At Belchalwell, the wife of the Rev. G. H. 
Wynne, a son. 

May 6. At Sandhurst, the wife of Major 
Farmar, Royal Military College, a dau. 

At Charlton-lodge, Woolston, Southampton, 
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the wife of William Johnstone Fyffe, M.D., 
Staff-Surgeon, a son. 

At Sunningwell Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
W. H. Young, a dau. 

At Great Easton, Leicestershire, the wife of 
the Rev. T. O. Hall, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Wm. Elliot, Chetwynd 
Rectory, a son. 

At Peterstone-court, Brecon, the wife of 
Captain Branfill, a son. 

May7. In Stephen’s-green, Dublin, the Hon. 
Mrs. Robert Handcock, a dau. 

At St. John’s-lodge, Lower Norwood, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Sargent, C.B., The Buffs, 
a dau. 

At Riseholme Rectory, the wife of the Ven. 
Archdeacon Kaye, a son. 

At Bramley Parsonage, near Guildford, the 
wife of the Rev. Henry B. Power, a son. 

In Dublin, the wife of Capt. Hutton, 23rd 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, a dau. 

At Bromley, Kent, the wife of Henry J. 
Latter, esq., a son. 

At Holme Vicarage, near York, the wife of 
the Rev. William C. Sharpe, a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of the Rev. J. Warburton 
Wharton, a dau. 

May 8. At the Gun-wharf, Portsmouth, the 
wife of Lieut. W. H. Goold, R.N., a son. 

May 9. At Brompton, the wife of Lt.-Col. 
A. A. Macdonell, a son. 

In Beaumont-street, the wife of the Rev. 
Assheton Pownall, Rector of South Kilworth, 
Leicestershire, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. John Hope, Little Sod- 
bury Rectory, Gloucestershire, a son. 

At the Manor-house, Ditcheat, Somerset, the 
wife of the Rev. W. G. Fenwick, a son. 

May 10. In Charles-street, the Hon. Mrs. 
Curzon, a dau. 

At the Close, Norwich, the wife of the Rev. 
Canon Robinson, Master of St. Catharine’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, a son. 

Atthe Royal Marine Barracks, Forton, near 
Gosport, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Farrant, a dau. 

At Shiplake Vicarage, Oxfordshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Vernon Blake, a dau. 

May 11. In Lowndes-st., the Lady Elizabeth 
St. Aubyn, a dau. 

At Wickham, near Chichester, the wife of 
Col. Chas. Smith, late of the 20th Regt., a dau. 

At Hythe, the wife of Capt. T. J. Grant, 6th 
Royal Regt., Staff of the Schools of Musketry, 
a dau. 

At the Rectory, Sutton Mandeville, Wilts., 
the wife of the Rev. John Wyndham, a dau. 

At Candover, Hants., the wife of the Rev. 
Frederic W. Wintle, M.A., a son. 

May 12. At Bacton Vicarage, Norfolk, the 
wife of the Rev. James Camper Wright, a dau. 

At Palgrave Priory, Suffolk, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles J. Martyn, M.A., a dau. 

May 13. In Merrion-square, Dublin, the 
Hon. Mrs. FitzGerald, wife of the Right Hon. 
J. D. FitzGerald, a son. 

At Northallerton, the wife of the Rev. T. 
Martin Netherclift, a dau. 
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At Edinburgh, the widow of Hume Green- 
field, esq., late Assistant-Secretary Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, a son. 

At Willington-manor, Shipston-on-Stour, 
Warwickshire, the wife of Richard Penson, 
esq., a dau. 

May 14. At Cefn-Mably, Glamorganshire, 
the wife of Col. Chas. Kemys-Tynte, a son. 

At Pembroke Dock, the wife of Capt. H. A. 
Graham, 105th Regt., a dau. 

At Trinity Parsonage, Trowbridge, Mrs. D. 
Walsh, a son. 

At Ashchurch Parsonage, Gloucestershire, 
the wife of the Rev. C. N. Williams, a dau. 

At Malshanger, Mrs. Wyndham Portal, a 
son. x 

At Aymestrey Vicarage, Herefordshire, the 
wife of the Rev. J. Rogers, a son. 

May 15. In Montagu-square, the Hon. Mrs. 
Gowran Vernon, a dau. 

At Warnham-court, Horsham, the wife of 
Sir J. Henry Pelly, bart., a son. 

At Aldeburgh, Suffolk, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Thellusson, a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Lieut.-Col. C. 
Brown Constable, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. 8. W. Watson, Plumb- 
land Rectory, a son. 

May 17. At Oakley-hall, Hants., the wife 
of W. W. Beach, esq., M.P., prematurely, a 
dau. 

At Woodside, Harrow-on-the-Hill, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Frederic J. Goldsmid, Madras 
Staff Corps, a dau. 

At Little Stukeley Rectory, Huntingdon, the 
wife of the Rev. James Stewart, a dau. 

At Northfield, Ryde, Isle of Wight, the wife 
of John P. Mackinnon, esq., a son. 

At North-terr., Anglesey, Hants., the wife 
of Dr. Burton, Staff-Surgeon R.N. a son. 

At Fermoy-house, Fermoy, the wife of Capt. 
Barnes, 14th Regt., a son. 

At Hexton Vicarage, Herts., the wife of the 
Rev. Roger Burrow, a son. 

May 18. At Norfolk-house, London, Lady 
Victoria Hope Scott, a dau. 

At Bootham-house, York, the Hon. Mrs. 
Kette Falconer, a dau. 

At Cranmer-hall, Norfolk, the wife of Sir 
Willoughby Jones, bart., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. A. Field, Pool-quay, 
Montgomeryshire, a dau. 

At Awebridge-house, Romsey, Hants., the 
wife of H. N. C. Thurston, esq., late Capt. 
13th Light Infantry, a son. 

May 19. At Crowhurst-pk., Battle, the 
wife of the late Capt. O’Grady, R.E., a dau. 

At Aldborough-hall, Boroughbridge, York- 
shire, the wife of Percival Spearman Wilkin- 
son, esq., a dau. 

May 20. At Rydes-hill, Guildford, the 
wife of Commander J. Sedley, late H.M.’s 
Indian Navy, a son. 

In Finchley New-rd., the wife of the Rev. 
W. Farrer, LL.B., a dau. 

At Deal, the wife of Henry F. Cooper, esq., 
Royal Marines Light Infantry, a son. 
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May 21. At Trafford-pk., Manchester, the 
Lady Annette de Trafford, a son. 

In Broad-st., Oxford, the wife of Professor 
Rawlinson, a son. 
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In Charles-st., Berkeley-sq., the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Geo. Grant Gordon, Scots Fusilier 


Guards, a son, 





MARRIAGES. 


March9, At Umballa, Alexander Frederick 
Bradshaw, esq., Assist.-Surgeon P.C.O. Rifle 
Brigade, to Ellen Charlotte, only dau. of Col. 
R. 8. Ewart, Retired List, Bengal Army. 

March 15. At the Cathedral, Calcutta, H. 
R. Madocks, esq., B.C.S., to Anne Amelia, 
second dau. of Maj.-Gen. Sir R. Napier, K.C.B. 

March 19. At Barrackpoor, Capt. W. But- 
ler Shawe, Bengal Army, to Myra Katherine 
Anne, only surviving dau. of Richard Henry 
Kinchant, esq., of Park-hall, Oswestry. 

March 31. At Pembroke, Bermuda, the 
Rev. C. A. Jenkins, B.A., of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Lizzie, youngest dau. of 
the late H. Frith, sen., esq., Stonehaven, 
Bermuda. 

April 4. At the Cathedral, Fredericton, the 
Rev. T. E. Dowling, Rector of Douglas, New 
Brunswick, second son of the late Rev. J. G. 
Dowling, M.A., Rector of St. Mary de Crypt, 
Gloucester, to Caroline Jane, only dau. of the 
late Benjamin Wolhaupter, esq., Sheriff for 
the county of York. 

April 8. At Bolam, Northumberland, Win, 
James, esq., 42nd Royal Highlanders, eldest 
son of T. James, esq., of Otterburn-tower, to 
Ellen, eldest dau. of W. D. Hedley Dent, esq., 
of Shortflatt-tower. 

April l4. At the Cathedral, London, Canada 
West, Hamilton Tovey, esq., Lieut. R.E., son 
of Alexander Tovey, esq., late 24th Regt., to 
Maria Eliza, dau. of the Hon. E. J. Goodhue, 
of London, Canada West. 

At Shepperton, Middlesex, John, son of the 
late S. H. Russell, esq., of the H.E.I.C.S., to 
Ada J. K., youngest dau. of the late Wm. Thos. 
Rogers, esq., of the Elms, Ealing, Middlesex. 

At St.George the Martyr, Queen-sq., the 
Rev. J. M. Roberton, Incumbent of St. Botolph, 
Aldgate, to Alice Rosetta, only dau. of J. 
Heighington, esq., late of Trinity-square, 
Tower-hill. 

At Little Casterton, Hen. Francis Brouncker, 
esq., 24th Regt., of Boveridge, Dorset, to Mary 
Katherine, elder dau. of Everson Harrisson, 
esq., of Tolethorpe-hall, Rutland. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Archibald, 
fourth son of Chas. Balfour, esq., of Eccleston- 
8q., to Sophy Charlotte, eldest dau. of T. M. 
Weguelin, esq., M.P., of Eaton-sq. 

April 18. At Nash, Pembrokeshire, the Rev. 
Chas. M. Perkins, M.A., of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, to Agnes Martha Beach, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. H. P. Thomas, Rector of Nash. 

April 19. At Atwood-bank, near Redditch, 
‘Worcestershire, Thomas William, eldest son 
of Thomas Rowley Hill, esq., of Catherine- 


hill-house, Worcester, and Alderman of that 
city, to Bertha, the third dau.; and at the 
same time and place, Benjamin Hughes, esq., 
of the Park-farm, near Alcester, to Elizabeth 
B., eldest dau. of James Smith, esq., of Doe- 
bank-house. 

April 20. At Penge, Edmund Sandilands 
Savage, esq., 3rd West India Regt., son of 
Col. Savage, late Royal Artillery, and grand- 
son of Maj.-Gen. Sir John Boscawen Savage, 
K.C.B. and K.C.H., to Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late Maj.-Gen. Rea, Royal Marines. 

At Middleton, Lancashire, Shalleross Fitz- 
herbert Widdrington, esq., of Newton-hall, 
and Hauxley, Northumberland, to Cecilia, 
eldest dau. of Edward Hopwood, esq., of Hop- 
wood-hall, Lancashire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Richard Geo. 
Bolton, esq., late of the Royal Horse Guards 
(Blue), eldest son of Richard Bolton, esq., of 
Silliott-hill and Ballyshoonock, co. Waterford, 
and Suffolk-sq., Cheltenham, to Beatrice, third 
dau. of the late Thomas James Ireland, esq., 
of Ousden-hall, Suffolk. 

At Searborough, John Kendall, esq., of 
Skipton-on-Swale, only son of the late Rev. 
Frederick Kendall, Vicar of Riccall, near York, 
to Caroline Althea, only dau. of W. E. Wood- 
all, esq., of Scarborough. 

At Lillington, Warwickshire, William, eld- 
est son of the Rev. Danson R. Roundell, of 
Gledstone, Yorkshire, to Harriet Jane, young- 
est dau. of the late Francis Beynon Hacket, 
esq., of Moor-hall, Warwickshire. 

April 21. At Morley, near Derby, the Hon. 
William Monk Jervis, brother of the present 
Viscount St. Vincent, to Harriet Wilmot, dau. 
of R. S. Sitwell, esq., of Morley-house, near 
Derby. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Capt. the Hon. 
William Le Poer Trench, third son of the Earl 
of Clancarty, to Harriet Maria Georgina, only 
child of Sir William and Lady Martins. 

At Stratton, John Bonham-Carter, esq., 
M.P., to Mary, eldest dau. of the Right Hon. 
Sir Francis Baring, bart., M.P. 

At Tor Mohun, Devon, Thomas Holdsworth, 
second surviving son of the late Sir R. W. 
Newman, bart., of Mamhead, to Elizabeth 
Laura, eldest dau. of Martin Tucker Smith, 
esq., M.P. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Ernest Clay, 
esq., Second Secretary of H.M.’s Embassy at 
Paris, and eldest son of James Clay, esq., M.P., 
to Gertrude, only child of H. Ker Seymer, esq. 

At Bodelwyddan, St. Asaph, James Leitch, 
esq., Claughton, Cheshire, to Mary Catherine, 
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youngest dau. of the late Maj.-Gen. Hugh 
Evans. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Weston Cra- 
croft Amcotts, esq., of Hackthorn and Kettle- 
thorp, Lincolnshire, formerly Major Royal 
North Lincoln Militia, to Ellen, relict of Henry 
Nevile, esq., late of Walcot, Northamptonshire, 
and Wellingore, Lincolnshire. 

At St. Matthias’, Richmond, Richard, fourth 
son of the late William Woodland, esq., of 
Taunton, to Sarah Susannah, elder dau. of the 
Rev. John Stock, formerly Vicar of Finching- 
field, Essex. 

At St. Stephen the Martyr, Regent’s-park, 
William Ewbank Chambers, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 
Bengal Army, youngest son of the late Lieut.- 
Col. R. E. Chambers, 9th Bengal Cavalry, to 
Mary Jane, dau. of the late Rev. T. T. Baker, 
M.A., formerly Incumbent of Tovil, and late 
Chaplain H.M.’s ship *‘ Fox.”’ 

At Stanwick, Charles S. Maynard, esq., of 
Harewood, Leeds, to Elizabeth Oustler, elder 
dau. of Edward Rounthwaite Kemp, esq., of 
Layton-hall, Yorkshire. 

At St. Andrew’s, Enfield, Charles Thomas 
Heathcote, esq., Capt. Bombay Staff Corps, 
third son of William Ward Heathcote, esq., of 
Warwick-house, Enfield, to Georgiana Skene, 
younger dau. of Skene Craig, esq., of Clayhill, 
Enfield, formerly of Melbourne, Australia. 

At St. Mary’s, Islington, the Rev. James 
Wareing Bardsley, B.A., to Jane Anne, second 
dau. of John Green, esq., of Lonsdale-square, 
Islington. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., T. Langlois, 
third son of Capt. B. L. Lefroy, R.A., to 
Elizabeth, widow of Charles Gordon Ashley, of 
Batcombe-court, Somerset. 

At North Stoneham, near Southampton, 
Charles Langstaff, esq., M.D., of Southampton, 
to Annie, widow of Edward Marret, esq., and 
dau. of Capt. Bradley, R.N. 

At Bembridge, Isle of Wight, the Rev. Hud- 
leston Stokes, Assistant Curate of Bembridge, 
to Emily Isabella, fifth dau. of Cortland Mac- 
gvegor Skinner, esq., of the Lodge, Bembridge, 
formerly Capt. King’s Dragoon Guards. 

April 23. At Holy Trinity, Brompton, Geo. 
Dalhousie, son of the late Sir Alex. Ramsay, 
bart., of Balmain, co. Kincardine, to Eleanor, 
youngest dau. of John Crawfurd, esq., of 
Elvaston-pl., Queen’s-gate. 

April 26. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Viscount Powerscourt, to Lady Julia Coke, 
eldest dau. of the Earl of Leicester. 

At Melbury Sampford, the Rev. Christian 
Frederick Newell, Incumbent of Broadstairs, 
Kent, to Sophia Maria, only child of the late 
Brigadier-Gen. Thos. Fox Strangways, R.H.A., 
and Lady Fox Strangways. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Henry Francis 
McGrath, esq., to Gertrude Henrietta, dau. of 
the late Major Wainman, formerly of the 14th 
Light Dragoons, of Woodhayes-hall, Cheshire, 
and granddau. of the late William Wainman, 
esq., of Carhead, Yorkshire. 

At Penwortham, Lancashire, Edw. Charles, 
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second son of the late William Rawstorne, esq., 
of Howick, to Julia Catherine, third dau. of the 
late Wm. Marshall, esq., of Penwortham-hall. 

At Weybridge, James Paine, esq., of the 
Woodlands, Fairmile, fifth son of the late Geo. 
Paine, esq., of Great Chart-court, Ashford, 
Kent, to Grace Henrietta, third dau. of the 
late Robert Alfred Allen, esq., of the Grove, 
near Sudbury, Suffolk. 

At St. Pancras, Wm. Bound, esq., of Hurst- 
bourne Tarrant, to Maria, youngest dau. of the 
late Robert Mosdell, esq., of Ibthorp-house, 
Hurstbourne Tarrant. 

April 27. At Barton-under-Needwood, Staf- 
fordshire, the Rev. Nigel Gresley, Rector of 
Seale, Leicestershire, second son of the late 
Rev. Sir W. Nigel Gresley, bart., to Joanna 
Beatrice, youngest dau. of the late John Wil- 
son, esq. 

At St. Luke’s, Jersey, Augustus Myrton, son 
of the late Sir David Cunynghame, bart., to 
Anna Eliza, elder dau. of the Baron Moles- 
worth de Mallet. 

At St. Martin’s, Jersey, Samuel Hood Hen- 
derson, esq., Capt. R.N., to Margaret Madeline, 
youngest dau. of the late Adm. George Le 
Geyt, C.B. 

At Wymering, Hants., Courtenay Osborn 
Hayes, esq., Capt. R.N., eldest son of the late 
Rear-Adm. Hayes, C.B., to Josephine, adopted 
dau. of the late Joseph Martineau, esq., of 
Basing-pk., Hants. 

At Edinburgh, Charles James, eldest son of 
Major-Gen. Charles Wahab, H.M.’s Madras 
Army, to Jessie Sutherland, eldest dau. of the 
late Major Pope, H.E.I.C.S. 

At Alton, Hants., the Rev. Alfred Kennion, 
to Jessie, only child of the late Charles Tim- 
brell, esq., of Bradford, Wilts. 

At Monkton, near Taunton, the Rev. F. C. 
Kinglake, eldest son of Mr. Serjeant Kinglake, 
M.P., to Rosa Christina, second dau. of the 
Rev. W. C. Kinglake, Rector of Monkton. 

At Tasburgh, Norfolk, Edward R. Blackett, 
esq., M.D., of Southwold, to Agnes, youngest 
dau. of Commander William Gwyn, R.N., of 
Tasburgh-lodge. 

At Christ Church, Carnarvon, John Wash- 
ington, third son of the late R. A. Poole, esq., 
J.P., of Caenést, Merionethshire, and Twthill, 
Carnarvon, to Lizzie, second dau. of Owen 
Jones, esq., of Castie-sq., Carnarvon. 

April 28. At Tralee, Kerry, Sir Augustus 
Riversdale Warren, bart. (late Major 20th 
Regt.), Warren’s-court, co. Cork, to Georgina, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. John Blennerhassett, 
Rector of Ryme Intrinsica, Dorset, and niece 
of the late Arthur Blennerhasseit, M.P. for the 
county of Kerry. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Major Edward 
Clerk, fifth son of the Right Hon. Sir George 
Clerk, bt., of Penicuik-house, N.B., to Emma 
Alice, youngest dau. of T. W. Bramston, esq., 
M.P., of Skreens, Essex. 

At St. Thomas of Canterbury, Fulham, and 
afterwards at St. Mary Abbotts, Kensingion, 
Thomas Baker, esq., of Brunswick-gardens, 
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Kensington, to Margaret Chandos, youngest 
dau. of Sir Peter Van Notten Pole, bart., of 
Todenham, Gloucestershire, and the late Lady 
Louisa Pole, and granddau. of the late Earl 
of Limerick. 

At Christchurch, Harrow-on-the-Hill, Col. 
‘Charles Francis Fordyce, C.B., to Mary Heron 
Maxwell, fourth dau. of the late Sir James 
Dalrymple Hay, bt., of Park-pl., Wigtonshire. 

At Tor Mohun, Torquay, Arthur Randolph 
Mullings, esq., of Eastcourt, Wilts., late Capt. 
15th Hussars, to Bellamira Emma, youngest 
dau. of the late Hon. Francis Ward Primrose. 

At St. Mary-of-the-Angels, Bayswater, also 
at Holy Trinity Church, Paddington, Edward 
Deane MacDermot, esq., A.M., M.D., to Jane 
Selina, widow of Sir Claude M. Wade, C.B. 

At St. Luke’s, Cheltenham, Arthur, second 
son of Philip Williams, esq., of Aberbaiden, 
Breconshire, to Julia Charlotte, only dau. of 
Sir Mordaunt Wells. 

At Kingsbury, Warwickshire, William Han- 
mer France, esq., of Shrewsbury, to Frances 
Emily, second dau. of the late Thomas Cave- 
Browne-Cave, esq., and granddau. of the late 
Sir William Cave-Browne-Cave, bt., of Stretton- 
en-le-Field, Leicestershire. 

At Edinburgh, James Connell, esq., of Con- 
heath, to Matilda Hay, widow of Major-Gen. 
Cox, K.H. 

At Broughton, Hants., Herbert Grove Lee, 
esq., M.D., second son of Richard Lee, esq., 
and grandson of the Rev. T. T. Lee, B.D., 
Vicar of Thame, Oxon., and Fellow of Win- 
chester College, to Mary Jane, only dau. of 
R. Cozens, esq., of Worston-house, Hampshire. 

At Christ Church, Battersea, Major F. B. 
Forster, Paymaster 5th Fusiliers, third son of 
the late Capt. Robert Forster, R.N., to Marian 
Jeannette Sophia, dau. of the late Rivoire de 
Carteret, esq., of Stoke Damerell, Devon. 

At St. Michael’s, St. Albans, the Rev. James 
H. Lamb, M.A., Vicar of Manorbeer, and Fel- 
low of Christ’s College, Cambridge, son of the 
late Very Rev. John Lamb, D.D., Dean of 
Bristol, to Anna Sophia, dau. of the Rev. B. 
Hutchinson, Vicar of St. Michael’s. 

At Bolney, the Rev. George Wilson Banks, 
Rector of Worth, Sussex, to Henrietta Mary, 
younger dau. of F. Weekes, esq., of Wykehurst, 
Bolney. 

At St. Martin’s, Scarborough, Andrew, third 
son of the late N. Milner, esq., of Nether Pop- 
pleton, Yorkshire, to Frances Ann, third dau. 
of the late Rev. John Gaitskell, Rector of Le- 
verton, Lincolnshire. 

At Reigate, Charles A. W. Chauncy, esq., 
of Howley-pl., Maida-hill West, second son 
of the late Rev. C. Chauncy, Vicar of St. Paul’s, 
Walden, Herts., to Kate, second dau. of William 
Pownall, esq., of Reigate, and of Staple-inn. 
At the same time and place, Henry S. Pownall, 
esq., of Queen’s-road, Regent’s-park, and Sta- 
ple-inn, to Emma, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
W. H. Butler, D.C.L., of Reigate. 

At Edinburgh, Michael James, eldest son of 
the late James Jamieson, esq., of Park-gardens, 
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Glasgow, to Sophia Mary, eldest dau. of Capt. 
David Briggs, R.N. 

At St. Mary’s, West Brompton, Henry Theo- 
philus, youngest son of John Richard Carr, esq., 
Mayor of Oxford, to Emily Anna, only surviv- 
ing dau. of the late Charles Hake Corpe, esq., 
of Drayton-grove, Old Brompton. 

At St. John’s, Edinburgh, the Rev. R. T. 
Walker, of St.Magnus, Lerwick, to Emma 
Harriet, relict of the late James Greig, esq., of 
Gulberwick, Shetland. 

At St. James’s, Dover, the Rev. S. G. Faw- 
cett, M.A., Rector of Edenham, and late Fellow 
and Tutor of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
to Jane Mary, widow of William Charman, esq., 
Boltons, West Brompton, J.P. for the county 
of Middlesex and Westminster. 

At Cherry Burton, Beverley, the Rev. Arthur 
Barnard Trollope, Rector of Cowlam, to Isa- 
bella, dau. of the late David Burton, esq., of 
Cherry Burton. 

At Huyton, near Liverpool, ThomasC. Booth, 
esq., of Killerby-hall, near Catterick, York- 
shire, to Fanny, third dau. of the late Rev. W. 
Lockwood, ‘M.A., Vicar of Kirkby Fleetham, 
in the same county. 

April 30. At the British Embassy, Frankfort, 
Admiral Sir George Lambert, K.C.B., to Ka- 
tharine, widow of Col. J. Roger Palmer. 

At St. John’s, Homerton, Sir James Lau- 
rence Cotter, bt., of Eastley, co. Cork, Captain 
Queen’s Own Militia, late H.M.’s Household, to 
Jane Vargett, dau. of W. K. Maughan, esq., 
of Sedgwick-house, Middlesex. 

At Christ Church, Paddington, Henry Coulter 
Erskine, esq., of Elambazar, Bengal, to Made- 
line, youngest dau. of the late Right Rev. James 
Walker, D.D., Bishop and Primus of the Epi- 
scopal Church in Scotland. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, John Alexander 
Dalzell, esq., Brevet Major 53rd Regt., to Mar- 
garet Heriot, dau. of the late Michael Ander- 
son, esq., of Wardie, Edinburgh. 

At Hillingdon, William L. Robinson, esq., of 
Thormanby, Yorkshire, to Matilda Caroline, 
second dau. of the Rev. J. Higginson, Rector 
of Thormanby. 

May 2. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Captain 
Arthur Ellis, Grenadier Guards, son of the late 
Hon. Augustus Ellis, to the Hon. Mina Labou- 
chere, second dau. of Lord Taunton. 

At Curdridge, Hants., Clement Winstanley 
Carlyon, esq., Royal Marine Light Infantry, 
second son of the Rev. C. W. Carlyon, Rector 
of St. Just, in Roseland, Cornwall, to Lillian, 
eldest dau. of Col. E. T. P. Shewell, of Curd- 
ridge. 

May 3. At Eckington, Derbyshire, the Rev. 
Henry Hayward, Rector of Lydiard Millicent, 
Wilts., to Isabella, fourth daughter; and at 
the same time and place, the Rev. Reginald 
Cayley, Rector of S pton, Lincolnshire, and 
third son of Sir Digby Cayley, bart., of Bromp- 
ton, Yorkshire, to Mary, fifth dau. of the Rev. 
Edmund Bucknall Estcourt. 

At Wickham, Hants., the Rev. Thos. Alfred 
Wills, Incumbent of Headington Quarry, Ox- 
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ford, to Laura Margaret Radclyffe, of Beverley- 
house, widow of the Rev. C. E. Radclyffe, and 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. William and 
Lady Harriet Garnier, of Rookesbury-park. 

At St. Margaret’s, Ipswich, Robert Barthorp, 
esq., of Hollesby, Suffolk, to Maria Louisa, dau. 
of the late Rev. G. Harvey Vachell. 

At St. James’s, Dover, Edward Wollaston 
Nadir, eldest son of Edward Knocker, esq., of 
Dover, to Clara Caroline, youngest dau. of the 
late William D. Chantrell, esq., of Bruges. 

At St. Mary’s, West Brompton, J. Main- 
waring Lindsey, esq., Dep.-Asst. Com.-Gen., 
to Annie Mary Harriette, fourth dau. of Capt. 
Lindsey, R.N., of Milborn-grove, West Bromp- 
ton. 
May 4. At St. James’s, West End, near 
Southampton, Lieut. Henry John Lancaster, 
15th Regt., only son of John Lancaster, esq., 
of Midlands, West End, to Christiana Elizabeth 
Medley, only dau. of the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Fredericton, New Brunswick. 

At Trinity Church, Gloucester-gardens, Com- 
mander Basil Sidmouth de Ros Hall, R.N., son 
of the late Capt. Basil Hall, R.N., F.R.S., to 
Grace, youngest dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
Sir William Reid, K.C.B., R.E. 

At Castle Connell, John Lecky Phelps, esq., 
of Water-park, co. Clare, to Rosetta Anne, dau. 
of the late Col. Vandeleur, of Ballina-courty, 
co. Limerick, and granddau. of the late Right 
Hon. J. Ormsby and Lady Frances Vandeleur. 

At the Catholic Church, Kingstown, Dublin, 
the Hon. Philip Francis Little, Judge of the 
Supreme Court, Newfoundland, to Mary Jane, 
only dau. of Edward Holdright, esq., Monks- 
town. 

At St. James’s, Dover, Frederick Austin, esq., 
Capt. 60th Royal Rifles, fourth son of the late 
George Austin, esq., The Grange, Canterbury, 
to Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. of James Jen- 
nings, esq., of the Elms, Old Windsor. 

At Trinity Church, Dover, Capt. T. Bigoe 
Williams, late 4th Dragoon Guards, to Char- 
lotte, dau. of John Birmingham, esq., Dover. 

At Eynesbury, Hunts., the Rev. James Har- 
wood Harrison, of Bugbrooke, Northants., to 
Charlotte, dau: of the late George Maule, esq., 
Solicitor for the Affairs of H.M.’s Treasury. 

At Coolkenno, co. Wicklow, the Rev. Robert 
L. Stanford, youngest son of the late Bedel 
Stanford, esq., of Carn, co. Cavan, to Louisa, 
dau. of the Rev. Frederick Owen, Rector of 
Coolkenno. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Charles Fitzroy 
Barnet, esq., late Capt. 54th Regt., eldest son 
of Charles Barnett, esq., Stratton-park, Bed- 
fordshire, to Lucy Jane, only child of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Gregory, 98th Regt., youngest son 
of the late Francis Gregory, esq., Styvechale, 
Warwickshire. 

May 5. At Horbury, near Wakefield, the 
Rev. George Cousins, of Abingdon, Berks., to 
Catherine, only dau, of the Rev. J. Dixon, of 
Horbury. 

May 7. At Camberwell, the Hon. Henry 
Cavendish, Comte de Montmorenci, to Geor- 
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gina Mary, dau. of Henry Knapp, esq., formerly 
of North-court, near Abingdon, Berks. 

At St. Thomas’s, Portsmouth, J. C. Pester, 
esq., son of Major-Gen. Pester, R.A., to Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late William Newland, 
esq., of Portsmouth. 

At Cubbington, near Leamington, Robert D. 
Anstruther, esq., H.M.’s 106th Regt., eldest 
son of the late Philip Anstruther, esq., to 
Florence Sophia, third dau. of Francis Wise, 
esq., of the Grange, Cubbington. 

At Christchurch, C. Edward Pridden, Lieut. 
R.E., to Susannah, fourth dau. of the Rev. 
Joseph Haslegrave, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Peter’s, Islington. 

May 10. At St. Mark’s, Reigate, the Rev. 
Edward J. Hubbard, M.A., Chaplain to H.M. 
in Bengal, to Georgina, third dau. of Major- 
Gen. Walter Nugent T. Smee, of Oakfield- 
house, Reigate. 

At Knaresborough, Thomas John, youngest 
son of the late Thomas Kinnear, esq., of Edin- 
burgh, to Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. Thomas 
Collins, of Knaresborough. 

At Harlaston, the Rev. Frederick Burd, M.A., 
Rector of Cressage, Shropshire, son of the late 
Rev. W. Burd, Rector of Sheinton, to Sarah 
Jane Lydia, dau. of the late Thomas Neville, 
esq., of Haselour-hall, Staffordshire. 

May 12. At Shawell, Leicestershire, Ernest, 
fourth son of the late W. J. Chaplin, esq., of 
Ewhurst-park, Hants., to Sophy Jane, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. E. Elmhirst, Rector of Shawell. 

At St. Mark’s, Regent’s-park, Angelo J. 
Lewis, esq., M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford, 
and of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law, to Mary 
Ann, eldest dau. of Joseph Avery, esq., of St. 
Mark’s-crescent, Regent’s-park, and of Tin- 
tagel, Cornwall. 

At the parish church of St. Marylebone, the 
Rev. Edward Headland, Rector of Bincombe- 
cum-Broadway, Dorset, late Fellow of Caius 
College, Cambridge, to Gertrude, youngest dau. 
of George Smith, esq., of Wimpole-street, and 
Paddock, Hurst, Sussex. 

May 16. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Hen. 
Cridland, esq., to Caroline Locke, widow of 
Frederick John Morris, esq., Bengal C.S., and 
only surviving dau. of the late Bonamy Dobree, 
esq., of Broad Sanctuary, Governor of the 
Bank of England. 

At the Cathedral, Peterborough, William 
Thomas, eldest son of Jonathan Rigg, esq., of 
Chester-pl., Hyde-park-sq., and Wrotham-hill- 
pk., Kent, to Mary Selina Davys, only child of 
the Venerable the Archd. of Northampton, and 
niece of the late Bishop of Peterborough. 

May 18. At Rolleston, Staffordshire, Letitia, 
youngest dau. of Sir Oswald Mosley, bart., to 
John Field Wright, esq., youngest son of the 
late Rev. Godfrey Wright, of Bilham-house, 
Doncaster. 

May 19. At St. Alphege, Greenwich, Henry 
Kirke, esq., of the Eaves, Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Derbyshire, to Agnes, youngest dau. of Rear- 
Adm. Sir Stephen Lushington, K.C.B., Lieut.- 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital. 
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[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Ad- 
dresses, in order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 


THE BIsHoP OF PETERBOROUGH. 

April 18. At the Palace, Peter- 
borough, aged 83, the Right Rev. George 
Davys, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough. 

The deceased prelate was son of Mr. 
John Davys, of Rempstone, Nottingham- 
shire, and Loughborough, in Leicester- 
shire, by Sophia, daughter of the Rev. 
B. Wigley, of Sawley, Derbyshire, and 
was born at Loughborough, Oct. 1, 1780. 
In 1799 he entered as a sizar at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and in 1803 pro- 
ceeded to the degree of B.A., being 10th 
Wrangler. He was elected a Fellow of 
his College Jan. 14, 1806, and in the 
same year proceeded to the degree of 
M.A. It has been stated that he was 
the College Tutor, but this is a mistake. 
In 1811 he was presented on his own 
petition to the small vicarage of Wil- 
loughby-in-the-Wolds in Lincolnshire. 
He vacated his Fellowship in 1814 by 
his marriage with Marianne, daughter 
of the Rev. Edmund Mapletoft, Rector 
of Anstye, Herts. This lady died at 
Peterborough, Dec. 14, 1858, at the age 
of 69. After taking orders, Mr. Davys 
held in succession the curacies of Little- 
bury and Chesterford, in Essex, and 
Swaffham Prior, in Cambridgeshire, 
having in all these places the reputation 
of a good preacher and a most earnest, 
useful, and exemplary minister. 

The education of H.R.H. the Prin- 
cess Victoria (now our most gracious 
Sovereign) was, with wise judgment, 
entrusted to the care of this modest and 
excellent but little known clergyman, 
who thereupon went to reside with her 
and her illustrious mother at Kensington. 
How admirably he performed his most 
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important trust is known to all, and 
entitles his memory to national grati- 
tude. In April, 1829, he was presented 
by the Crown to the Rectory of All- 
hallows-on-the-Wall, London, which he 
continued to hold until his elevation to 
the episcopal bench. In January, 1831, 
he was appointed Dean of Chester, and 
at the following commencement at Cam- 
bridge was created D.D. In May, 1839, 
he was advanced to the bishopric of 
Peterborough. The appointment gave 
great and general satisfaction at the 
time, and was fully justified by his con- 
duct. Belonging himself to the Evan- 
gelical section of the Church he was fair 
and liberal towards all religious creeds 
throughout his diocese. The consequence 
was that he was universally loved and 
respected, and his loss is severely felt. 
As might be expected, Bishop Davys held 
a high place in Her Majesty’s esteem. 
For many years portraits of the various 
members of the Royal family were 
annually sent to his Lordship, and costly 
tokens of Her Majesty’s regard were 
frequently bestowed upon him. It was 
a pleasant sight to witness Her Majesty’s 
most kindly recognition of her good 
preceptor on various occasions when she 
passed through Peterborough to and 
from the north; and during his last 
illness Her Majesty evinced the utmost 
solicitude, and as a token of her respect, 
one of the royal carriages followed in the 
funeral procession. 

His Lordship took no active part in 
religious controversy, and never evinced 
warm interest in political questions. Of 
late years he rarely attended the House 
of Lords. He was an elegant and useful 
but most unambitious writer, and com- 
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piled various educational works. These 
appeared from time to time anonymously 
in the “Cottagers’ Monthly Visitor,” 
the “National School Magazine,” &c. 
To one unpretending little volume, “A 
Plain and Short History of England for 
Children, in Letters from a Father to 
a Son, with a Set of Questions at the 
end of each Letter,” he was eventually 
induced to fix his name ; this ran through 
many editions. He also published “A 
Visitation Sermon at St. Paul’s,” 1830; 
“ A Sermon before the Governors of the 
Sons of the Clergy,” 1833; and “The 
Danger of Delay in Religion,” a Sermon 
by him comprised in the collection of 
“Original Family Sermons,” and vari- 
ous other sermons and pamphlets, and 
“Village Conversations on the Liturgy.” 

His Lordship leaves the following 
family, viz. the Rev. Edmund Davys, 
Vicar of Peterborough; the Rev. Owen 
William Davys, Rector of Wheathamp- 
stead; Mrs. Argles, wife of the Rev. 
Marsham Argles, of Barnack ; and Mrs. 
Pratt, wife of the Rev. Henry Pratt, of 
Paston, 





Dr. CARLYON. 


March 5. At his residence, Truro, 
aged 87, Clement Carlyon, Esq., M.D., 
formerly a Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. 

The deceased was the son of the Rev. 
John Carlyon, of Truro, and Mary Win- 
stanley, daughter of James Winstanley, 
Esq., of Bramston Hall, Leicestershire. 
He was born at Truro, on April 14, 
1777, and at an early age entered the 
Truro Grammar School, then under the 
management of the Rev. Dr. Cardew, 
where he had for school-fellows, among 
others who afterwards distinguished 
themselves, Sir Humphry Davy, and 
Henry Martin, the missionary. Thence 
he removed to Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, and he proceeded B.A. in 1798, 
being tenth Wrangler. In the same year 
he was appointed one of the Travelling 
Bachelors on the foundation of Mr. 
Worts. The Latin letters which, ac- 
cording to the conditions of the endow- 
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ment, he wrote to the Vice-Chancellor, 
are dated, Gottingen, 1799 and 1800. 
In Germany he made the acquaintance 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, with whom 
he formed a lasting friendship, as he did 
afterwards with Sir Walter Scott, Aber- 
nethy, and other celebrities, whom he 
met with at Edinburgh and London, 
where, on his return from the Conti- 
nent, he proceeded to pursue his medical 
studies. He was admitted a Fellow of 
his college, commencing M.A. 1801, and 
was created M.D. 1813. In 1806 he 
married his first cousin, Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Thomas Carlyon, Esq., of 
Tregrehan, Cornwall, by whom he has 
had three sons and five daughters, all 
of whom survive him; one daughter 
is married to Dr. Harold Browne, the 
newly-appointed Bishop of Ely. 

On his marriage the Doctor returned 
to his native town Truro, where he 
entered into practice as a physician, 
and by a rare combination of ability aud 
urbanity, speedily acquired the confi- 
dence of all classes, but particularly of 
the poor, to whom throughout life he 
disinterestedly devoted a large portion 
of his time. He soon became one of the 
physicians to the Royal Cornwall In- 
firmary, and he early shewed the ad- 
vanced and enlightened character of his 
scientific attainments by the publication 
of a work on the “Endemic Typhus 
Fever of Cornwail,” in which he enforced 
with great clearness, principles of sani- 
tary science at that time little under- 
stood, and looked upon with suspicion 
as novelties, but which are now admitted 
and well-known scientific truths. 

As a politician, Dr. Carlyon was a 
Conservative, and for many years he 
took an active part in the political con- 
tests of the day. He wasa fluent speaker, 
and his assistance was of great import- 
ance in those times of keen party strife. 
It generally fell to his lot to propose or 
second the Conservative candidate for 
Truro; but his advocacy of the Con- 
servative cause was not confined to the 
hustings and the platform ; he sought to 
disseminate its principles by means of 
the press, and he accordingly became 
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one of the proprietors of the “ Royal 
Cornwall Gazette,” a position which he 
retained for many years. He also took 
a lively interest in municipal affairs, and 
in every project which contemplated 
benefiting his fellow-townsmen. He 
was mainly instrumental in the raising 
of the handsome monument to Richard 
Lander, which forms such a conspicuous 
and graceful object in the view of Truro; 
and the poor are entirely indebted to 
him for the cottages erected in con- 
nection with the Truro Friendly Society, 
which was established by his counsel, 
and carried on under his guidance, and 
which has become a flourishing insti- 
tution. 

Dr. Carlyon filled the position of mayor 
of Truro five years, and as a trustee 
and administrator of various charitable 
and public funds,-and as a borough and 
county magistrate, he worked zealously 
for many years; he was also a most 
useful member of the County Asylum 
Committee. In 1849, on retiring from 
the office which he had so long filled at 
the Infirmary, the Governors of that 
Institution, as a proof of the high esteem 
in which he was held, presented him 
with a valuable testimonial. In the 
same year the burgesses of Truro com- 
missioned Mr. Burnard to execute his bust 
in marble, which they placed in the 
Council Chamber of the Town Hall, as 
a mark of the good-will and respect 
entertained towards him by the com- 
munity at large. 

From the period of his retirement 
from the more active duties of publie 
life, the Doctor devoted himself entirely 
to literary pursuits and to works of 
benevolence. He published “Early Years 
and late Reflections,” 4 vols. (London, 
1836, 1843, 1856, and 1858): his portrait 
is prefixed to the fourth volume. “Scrip- 
ture Notices and Proofs, chiefly drawn 
from the Writings of Eminent Divines, 
and applied to the present State of 
Religion in this Country.” (London, 
1838). Introductory Preface to Wil- 
liam Gilpin’s “ Life of Bernard Gilpin,” 
(1854,) “Precepts for the Preservation of 
Health, Life, and Happiness, Medical and 
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Moral.” (London, 1859), and “The 
Wreath of Flowers,” a compilation of 
hymns, but comprising some original 
compositions; beside several pamphlets 
on religious and other topics. 





Wittiam RoruEry, Esq. 

March 6. At his residence, Stratford- 
place, aged 88, William Rothery, Esq., 
long the legal adviser of the Govern- 
ment in affairs connected with the slave 
trade. 

The deceased, who was born April 9, 
1775, at an early age entered the office 
of the King’s Proctor in Doctors’ Com- 
mons, and by his abilities and steady 
application to business soon rose to the 
head of that establishment. The zeal 
and ability which he shewed in the 
discharge of his duties gained for him 
the good will and regard of the two 
greatest judges who have ever presided 
in the Court of Admiralty, Lord Stowell 
and Dr. Lushington, with both of whom 
he was on terms of the closest intimacy. 
In 1821 Mr. Rethery was appointed by 
the Treasury to be their’ Lordships’ 
referee on slave-trade matters, and he 
held that appointment up to the year 
1860, when at the advanced age of 85, 
owing to increasing infirmities, he was 
compelled to resign his office; but so 
high an opinion had the Treasury of 
his long and faithful services that on 
his retirement they granted him for 
his life a pension almost equal to the 
fall amount of his salary, The ques- 
tions on which he had oceasionally to 
advise Her Majesty’s Government re- 
quired the exercise of the greatest judg- 
ment and discretion, and his long expe- 
rience in the King’s Proctor’s office 
during the European and American 
Wars proved to be of essential service 
to him. There were very few of the 
leading statesmen either of this or of 
the past generation to whom he was 
not well known, and who had not at 
one time or another occasion to rely 
upon his great practical knowledge and 
sound judgment. 

Mr. Rothery was also frequently em- 
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ployed by the Government on matters 
not immediately connected with his 
regular official duties. In the years 
1830-2 he was engaged with some emi- 
nent lawyers and civilians in framing 
rules for the guidance of the Vice- 
Admiralty Courts in our colonies, the 
excesses of which had become notorious. 
In the year 1840 he was associated with 
the present Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer 
for the purpose of settling, in conjunc- 
tion with two Commissioners nominated 
by the French Government, the amount 
of compensation proper to be paid to 
some British subjects for the forcible in- 
terruption of their trade by the French 
at Portendic, on the coast of Africa; 
and in the year 1844 he, in conjunction 
with the present Judge of the Court 
of Admiralty, Admiral Denman, and 
the late Mr. Bandinel, was appointed 
to prepare a code of instructions for 
the guidance of naval officers employed 
in the suppression of the slave trade. 
There are very few indeed who have 
led so long and useful a life, fewer still 
who through all the trials and diffi- 
culties of life have shewn a more equable 
temper, or been more respected by those 
with whom he had to act in business, 
and especially by the civil servants of 
the Crown. 





P. M. CunnineuaM, Esq., 
Sure@xron R.N. 

March 6. At Greenwich, aged 74, 
Peter Miller Cunningham, Esq., Sur- 
geon R.N. 

The deceased, who was the younger 
brother of Thomas Mounsey Cunning- 
ham (a well known name in Scottish 
provincial literature), and of Allan Cun- 
ningham, was born at Dalswinton, near 
Dumfries, in November, 1789, and re- 
ceived his baptismal names from that 
Peter Miller who is generally recog- 
nised as the first person to make use of 
steam in propelling boats. He received 
his medical education at the University 
of Edinburgh, and as soon as he at- 
tained the requisite age, was appointed 
an Assistant Surgeon in the Royal 
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Navy. In this capacity he saw service 
on the shores of Spain, where the great 
war was raging, and on the lakes of 
America, where he became the close 
friend of the celebrated Clapperton. He 
also served for some years in the East- 
ern Archipelago, and had ample oppor- 
tunities of observing the effect of tropi- 
cal climates on the European constitu- 
tion. Of this he profited when, peace 
having arrived, he was thrown out of 
the regular line of duty, and would have 
been left to vegetate on half-pay if 
he had not sought other employment 
from the Admiralty ; in the course of 
which, to use the words of the “ Quar- 
terly Review,” he “made no less than 
four voyages to New South Wales, as 
Surgeon Superintendent of convict ships, 
in which were transported upwards of 
six hundred convicts of both sexes, 
whom he saw landed at Sydney without 
the loss of a single individual :—a fact 
of itself quite sufficient to attest his 
judgment and ability in the treatment 
and management of a set of beings not 
easily kept in order.”—(Q. R., Jan. 
1828.) 

The result of his observations during 
this period was embodied in his “ Two 
Years in New South Wales,” which was 
published in 1827, in 2 vols., post 8vo., 
and rapidly ran through three large 
editions. This work is both amusing 


" and instructive, and although necessarily 


superseded by more recent works on the 
same ever-extending subject, is still fre- 
quently quoted, and some centuries 
hence will afford a mine of information 
and speculation to the correspondents of 
the Sylvanus Urban of the Antipodes. 
Mr. Cunningham added the profits aris- 
ing from this work to his early savings 
in the Navy, and expended them in an 
attempt to open up a large tract of land 
in what he then fondly regarded as his 
adopted country. But the locality was 
perhaps badly chosen; the seasons were 
certainly unpropitious, and he soon aban- 
doned the struggle as far as his own 
personal superintendence was concerned. 
His well-earned reputation at the Ad- 
miralty, however, speedily procured hima 









employment, and he served successively 
in the “‘ Tyne,” 18, onthe South American 
Station, and in the “ Asia,” 84, in the 
Mediterranean. In the course of these 
years he published a volume of essays 
on Electricity and Magnetism, and an- 
other on “Irrigation as practised on 
the Eastern Shores of the Mediterra- 
nean.” He also contributed an account 
of a “ Visit to the Falkland Islands” to 
the “ Atheneum,” and was a frequent 
writer in other periodicals. He was a 
man of remarkable powers of observa- 
tion, and of the most amiable and con- 
ciliatory disposition ; and, it is believed, 
passed through life without making a 
single enemy. His attachment to his 
brother Allan was particularly strong, 
and although death had separated them 
for more than twenty years, the name of 
that brother was among the last ar- 
ticulate sounds which passed his lips. 
It was well remarked by the Quarterly 
Reviewer, in the article before quoted, 
that “ the appearance of two such men, 
in one humble bred cottage-family, is 
a circumstance of which their country 
has reason to be proud.” 





Wittiam WaRrpeEtt, Esq. 

March 14, At Abbotefield, near 
Chester, aged 77, William Wardell, 
Esq., a man well known in connexion 
with the charities of that city. 

The deceased was born in Liverpool 
in 1787, his father being a medical man 
in extensive practice in that town, whose 
profession it was proposed that the son 
should follow. His father, however, 
died early, and the boy was sent into 
a bank in Liverpool, where his dili- 
gence, attention, and that remarkable 
aptitude for business which so greatly 
distinguished bim, soon raised him into 
a position of confidence; and he was 
appointed to the responsible situation 
of chief cashier at the early age of 
twenty. A few years afterwards he 
was taken as a partner into the bank 
of the celebrated Roscoe of Liverpool, 
and here he began to display that un- 
wearied interest in public matters which 
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remained with him to the close of his 
life. He assisted in the formation of 
the Gas Company in Liverpool when it 
was first proposed to light the town 
with gas, and was elected the first 
Chairman ‘of the Company, a position 
which he retained till his departure 
from that town. 

In 1828, on the death of Mr. Charles 
Chilton, partner with Mr. Thomas Dixon 
in the bank at Chester, Mr. Wardell 
was induced to join that firm, and he 
at once began to interest himself in all 
the public institutions of the city, but 
especially in the charities. In muni- 
cipal matters he was particularly active, 
and he took a prominent part in pro- 
moting the construction of railways in 
his locality. His discernment was shewn 
in the liberal aid given by the firm 
to different extensive undertakings, to 
which judicious assistance many pro- 
jeets owe their successful completion. 
Some well-timed advances made to an 
eminent contractor in early life, en- 
abled him to carry out successfully the 
great schemes in which he had then 
embarked, and in gratitude for this, 
that gentleman erected and presented 
Mr. Wardell with Abbotsfield, the resi- 
dence in which he dwelt. 

On the passing of the Municipal Re- 
form Act, by which the management 
of the local charities was taken from 
the hands of the corporations and vested 
in trustees, Mr. Wardell was appointed 
the first chairman of the Chester board, 
and he acted in that capacity to the 
day of his death. He recently rebuilt, 
at his own expense, the Kitchen Hotel 
in Chester, the property of Green’s 
Charity; and he gave six houses in 
Crook-street as residences for the alms- 
women; thus providing homes for the 
poor people, and securing them a weekly 
allowance of six shillings, to be even- 
tually raised to eight shillings. This 
was done at a cost to himself of not 
less than £2,000. The charity has 
since been named Green and Wardell’s 
Charity, and a portrait of the deceased 
was placed in the old Pentice Court 
among the series there of benefactors to 
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the city. Mr. Wardell also assisted in 
founding the Chester Mechanics’ In- 
stitute ; he was one of its most liberal 
supporters, and he once gave there a 
series of lectures on astronomy, a sub- 
ject which had great attractions for 
him. In fact, there was not a charitable 
or religious institution in the city which 
was without the benefit of his assist- 
ance in its management. As a general 
rule he enjoyed the best of health 
throughout his long and laborious ca- 
reer, but for some time past he had suf- 
fered from failing sight, which increased 
about three years ago so as to leave 
him in a state which was little removed 
from that of total blindness. He still, 
however, continued unremitting in his 
attendance at the bank, and in follow- 
ing his other avocations, and he pre- 
sided at a meeting of the Book Hawking 
Association only five days before his 
death. His death was sudden, from an 
affection of the heart. 

Mr. Wardell served the office of Mayor 
of Chester in 1840-41. He married in 
early life, but had long been a widower ; 
he had one son who died in infancy, 
but he leaves a daughter, the wife of 
Arthur Potts, Esq., a magistrate of 
Chester. 





Mr. Henry Cray, or Movrton. 

May 4. At his house at Moulton, 
near Spalding, aged 65, Mr. Henry Clay, 
for thirty-four years Second Master of 
Horrox Grammar-school at that place. 

The deceased was a self-taught man, 
having passed all his early life, up to 
eighteen years of age, in the parish of 
Fleet, where educational assistance was 
not to be had in the early part of this 
century. He may be truly said to have 
pursued knowledge under difficulties ; 
but nothing that was possible could ever 
daunt him. Energy, perseverance, and 
resolution were his especially marked 
qualities through life, and shewn from 
the first by his acquisition of Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, French, and a thorough 
knowledge of Mathematics, while living 
at home in a lonely farm-house. The 
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English poets, chiefly Shakespeare, Dry- 
den, Pope, and Byron, were his constant 
reading, and formed his taste. After 
keeping school for two years in the 
beautiful church of the neighbouring 
parish of Gedney, he removed to Moul- 
ton, on being appointed by the Rev. 
8. Elsdale Second Master of the school 
there. From 1823 up to his death he 
continued untiring in his sphere of use- 
fulness here. It was in 1824-5 that he 
edited the “ Scientific Receptacle, a 
Literary, Mathematical, and Philosophi- 
cal Repository,” being supported by a 
band of similarly self-taught men, re- 
siding in all parts of the country. Among 
them we find Mr. Jarvis, Mr. Jerwood 
of Honiton, Mr. Baines of Leeds, Mr. 
Weight, and the Northamptonshire poet, 
Clare, whose contributions to the first 
number, dated Nov. 20, 1824, were en- 
titled “On the Memory of a Lady,” 
and “ Fame, a Sonnet.” 

Mr. Clay was a deep admirer of Clare, 
and his most favourite reminiscence was 
of a visit he paid Clare, who received 
him at his house at Helpstone for two 
days, when living at that time in a state 
of such seclusion as to refuse to see even 
the high and noble of the land. Mr. 
Clay was a prolific writer of enigmas 
and charades, and several fugitive pieces 
appeared at intervals from his pen. 
He had great ingenuity in finding out 
the enigmas of others, as well as writing 
his own, and seldom did the “ Ladies’ 
Diary” contain one which puzzled him 
long. 

The “Fenman’s Song” appeared ori- 
ginally in the Compendium to an Al- 
manac published by Mr. Albin of Hol- 
beach, and it is due to Mr. Clay to say 
he presented to view the best side 
the fenny land, in a poet’s spirit. 

Mr. Clay resigned the Second Master. 
ship at Christmas, 1856, in consequence 
of the resignation of the Head Master, 
the Rev. C. Moore, to whom he was 
much attached, and a determination he 
had made not to begin again with a new 
Master and a new scheme of manage- 
ment. The Head Master received £100 
a-year retiring pension, the Second 
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nothing, though he had been in the 
school the longer of thetwo. The former 
had the means of giving prominence to 
his claims, and rightly did so; but the 
older servant of the two, who had never 
been once found: wanting at his post, 
was left quite unpensioned after thirty- 
four years’ service. Independence, not 
affluence, however, was the object of 
Mr. Clay’s desires, and he had fortunately 
attained that, so that the evening of his 
life was passed as it pleased him best, 
in useful activity, and he died in peace, 
after much suffering and a long illness, 
with the comforting consciousness of 
never having deserted a friend in ad- 
versity, and of never having been ap- 
plied to by the needy in vain. 





Rev. Dr. Maan, OF GENEVA. 


May 8. At Vandcuvres, near Ge- 
neva, aged 77, the Rev. Cesar Ma- 
lan, D.D. 

Cesar Malan, who was descended from 
an ancient Protestant family of Pro- 
vence, which left France after the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, was born 
at Geneva in 1787, and in 1810 was or- 
dained a pastor of the Genevese National 
Church. The church of Calvin, which 
had during a long period been gradually 
falling from the faith of its founder, 
was at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury thoroughly rationalistic and So- 
cinian. The visit of Mr. Robert Hal- 
dane to Geneva in 1817 sowed the seed 
of a religious awaking, and the first-fruit 
of it was the conversion of M. Malan to 
orthodox opinions. He and one or two 
other young pastors began to preach the 
divinity of Jesus Christ and the salva- 
tion of man by the death of our Re- 
deemer. These doctrines excited the 
bitter hostility of the older divines, and 
after considerable agitation the “ Vener- 
able Company of Pastors,” as the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Genevese Church is 
called, resolved that, in order as they 
said to secure peace and avoid scandal, 
every minister should be obliged to sign 
a declaration that in preaching he would 
not allude to the following points :— 
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1st, The union of the divine nature in 
the person of Jesus Christ ; 2nd, ori- 
ginal sin; 3rd, the operation of the 
Spirit of grace; 4th, the doctrine of 
election, M. Malan refused to sign this 
declaration, and was deposed from his 
office of pastor. .M. Gaussen, M. Merle 
D’Aubigné, and others were subsequently 
expelled from the national Church for 
similar reasons. M. Malan,with the help 
of friends, chiefly in this country, built in 
the outskirts of Geneva a chapel, called 
VEglise de Temoignage, where he zeal- 
ously laboured for more than forty years. 
At first he was subjected to much obloquy 
and persecution, but a better spirit has 
of late prevailed, and he lived to see a 
large number of the Genevese pastors 
proclaiming the vital truths of Chris- 
tianity. No one more readily acknow- 
ledged and more heartily rejoiced in the 
beneficial change that has taken place 
in the national Church than he did. 

As a preacher Dr. Malan was en- 
dowed with great natural powers of elo- 
quence. His style was chaste and clas- 
sical, and while deeply earnest and im- 
pressive, he carefully shunned the slight- 
est approach to rant or loose declama- 
tion, which now-a-days seem too often 
to be considered necessary proofs of earn- 
estness. His personal appearance added 
not a little to the effect of his oratory. 
He has frequently preached in this 
country [Scotland], both in the Esta- 
blished and Dissenting pulpits, and many 
among us remember the bright eye and 
handsome countenance and dignified 
bearing of the Swiss pastor. Dr. Ma- 
lan’s writings have also materially con- 
tributed to extend his reputation. Many 
of his tracts and religious tales have 
been translated into English, and the 
degree of D.D. was bestowed on him by 
the University of Glasgow. He had a 
great love for music, and composed the 
words and the tunes of two volumes of 
hymns, which are now in general use in 
French Protestant churches. 

But those only who were acquainted 
with Dr. Malan in private can know how 
faithfully he served his heavenly Master. 
In season, and, as some might think, out 
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of season, he laboured for the spiritual 
welfare of all with whom he came in 
contact. His house had long been the 
rendezvous of the English and other 
strangers who visited Geneva, and for 
all he had a word of comfort or advice. 
Of the multitudes who experienced his 
hospitality, many owe their first serious 
impressions to his conversation with 
them on religious topics, which he had 
a peculiar facility of introducing. 

Dr. Malan was early married, and his 
wife and eleven out of twelve children 
survive him. It has been the fate of 
his family to be widely scattered. His 
eldest son, who was educated at Oxford, 
is Vicar of Broadwinsor in Dorsetshire ; 
the second is a physician in London; 
and another is a clergyman in France. 
Four of his daughters are married to 
Americans, and another is the wife 
of a Scottish gentleman.—Edinburgh 
Courant. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


April 15. The Rev. Julius Arkwright (p. 669) 
was of Trinity College, Cambridge, B.A. 1848. 

April 17. The Rev. William Smith (p. 669) 
was Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1841, M.A. 1844. 

At Kelsall, near Chester, the Rev. John 
William Jones, Perpetual Curate of Scropton, 
and Vicar of Church Broughton, Derbyshire. 
He was of All Souls College, Oxford, B.A. 
1813, and was presented to Scropton 1819, and 
to Church Broughton 1820. 

Aprill8. Aged 69,the Rev. Thomas Grantham, 
B.D., Rector of Bramber-cum-Botolphs, Sussex. 
He was formerly Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, by which society he was presented to his 
benefice. He published an edition of Milner’s 
“History of the Church of Christ,’’ and Ser- 
mons in the “‘ Church of England Magazine.” 

The Rev. George Hargreave Parker (p. 669) 
was of the Theological College, St. Bees, being 
ordained in 1838, and was author of “ Sixteen 
Revelations of Divine Love made in the days 
of King Edward III.,”’ Leicester, 1843; “‘ Let- 
ters on the French Revolution of 1848 ;” ** Con- 
versation on the Parables,” 1852-53. 

April 20. Aged 80, the Rev. John Charles- 
worth, B.D., Rector of St. Mildred, Bread-street, 
with St. Margaret Moses, London, and previ- 
ously for thirty years Rector of Flowton, Suf- 
folk. He was of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
was ordained in 1814, B.D. 1825, and pub- 
lished a tract “On Affliction and Spiritual 
Distress.” 
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The Rev. Charles Sparkes (p. 669) was of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, B.A. 1829, M.A, 
1832. 

April 21. At Helmdon, Northamptonshire, 
aged 37, the Rev. J. W. P. Jones, M.A., second 
son of the late Rev. Pryce Jones, formerly As- 
sistant Master of the Clergy Orphan School, 
St. John’s Wood, and late Curate of Badles- 
mere, Kent. 

At Brockham, near Reigate, aged 83, the 
Rev. Robert Baskett. 

April 23. At Clifton, aged 83, the Rev. John 
Hensman, M.A., Perpetual Curate. He was 
a native of Warwickshire: his father having 
been for many years in trade in Birmingham, 
and when he retired from business residing at 
Clifton, where he died. After graduating as 
Ninth Wrangler at Cambridge in 1801, Mr. 
Hensman became Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College in the same University, and was ad- 
mitted to Holy Orders in the following year, as 
Curate, we believe, to the Rev. Charles Simeon 
at Cambridge, until he accepted the curacy 
of Wraxall, near Bristol, under the Rev. J. 
Vaughan, whose dau. he subsequently married. 
Here he remained until he went to Clifton, 
of which parish the then incumbent getting 
into pecuniary embarrassment, the living was 
afterwards sequestrated, and arrangements 
were made that Mr. Hensman should take 
charge of the parish; upon the removal of 
the sequestration, Mr. Hensman continued in 
Dowry Chapel (which was then the only other 
place of worship belonging to the Church in 
Clifton) until Trinity Church, Hotwells, was 
built for him some three or four and thirty 
years ago. Here he remained about ten years. 
On Christ Church, Clifton, being built, Mr. 
Hensman was appointed to it, and there he re- 
mained for about two years, quitting it with 
great reluctance to accept the incumbency of 
the parish in 1847, on the nomination of the 
Simeon Trustees. In 1858 he was made Hono- 
rary Canon of Bristol Cathedral by Dr. Baring, 
the then Bishop of this diocese. Thus it may 
be said that there were four churches built in 
the same parish for the venerable incumbent 
who has just died, namely, Trinity, Hotwells ; 
Christ Church ; St. James’ Chapel-of-Ease; and 
the present Parish Church itself, which was 
wholly rebuilt in 1821-2, while he was con- 
ducting the services there. Mr. Hensman was 
a plain, impressive preacher: his voice and 
manner were very solemn, and his appearance 
in the pulpit venerable. His views were de- 
cidedly Evangelical, and when occasion justi- 
fied it, he was firm and uncompromising in 
expressing them; but he was neither in his 
discourses nor his disposition controversial or 
aggressive: he preferred pursuing the quiet 
tenor of his way, and affectionately discharging 
his duties among his parishioners, especially 
the poor. Mrs. Hensman—who, like her hus- 
band, lived to an advanced age—died about 
eighteen months ago. His dau. and only 
child is the wife of the Rev. E. P. Vaughan, 
Rector of Wraxall, and Diocesan Inspector 
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of Schools for Bath and Wells.— Feliz Farley’s 
Journal. 

April 24. At Gaddesden-park, Herts., the 
Rev. John F. Moore Halsey. 

April 25. At South Hackney, Middlesex, 
aged 73, the Rev. John Sturges Liévre, Rector 
of Little “Ashby, Leicestershire. He was the 
son of the late Rev. Peter Liévre, Vicar of 
Arnsby, in the same county (who died Aug. 24, 
1819), and Mary Sturges his wife; was born 
May 16, 1790, and educated at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge (B.A. 1812, M.A. 1820), or- 
dained Deacon by Bishop (Pretyman Tomline) 
of Lincoln in 1814, and Priest by Bishop 
(Sparke) of Ely in 1817. He was presented 
to the Rectory of Little Ashby by the Lord 
Chancellor (Brougham) in 1832. A few years 
before his death he took an ad eundem degree 
at Oxford. Mr. Liévre leaves a widow, Sarah 
Ord, only dau. of the late Rev. George West, 
M.A., Rector of Stoke next Guildford, to whom 
he was married Aug. 25, 1818. He was buried 
at Pinner, Middlesex, April 29. 

April 26. At Paris, on his return to England, 
aged 54, the Rev. Charles Shorting, M.A., 
Rector of Stonham Aspal, Suffolk, Rural Dean, 
and Honorary Canon of Norwich Cathedral. 
He was a son of the late Dr. Shorting, of Eye, 
was educated at St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. (8th Wrangler) 1832, M.A. 1835, 
and was presented to the living of Stonham 
Aspal in 1836. He devoted himself to his work 
from the first with unusual earnestness, and at 
the end of four or five years he attached him- 
self to the Evangelical party, and remained 
until his death one of the foremost of the band 
that for the last twenty years have given the 
Low Church body so great a prominence in the 
Eastern Counties. 

April 27. At Belle Vue, Clifton, aged 68, 
the Rev. Joseph Hyatt. 

April 30. At Plaxtol, Kent, the Rev. Rich. 
Mayo, P.C. of that parish. He was of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, B.A. 1822, M.A. 1826 ; 
being author of ‘‘Cottage Readings,” and 
various tracts in the list of the S.P.C.K. 

May 3. At Southport, Lancashire, aged 29, 
the Rev. Almeric J. C. Spencer, Incumbent of 
Erle Sterndale-cum-Burbage, only surviving 
son of the Right Rev. Bishop Spencer, late 
Lord Bishop of Madras, and nephew of Lord 
Broughton. 

May 4. At Harting, near Petersfield, the 
Rev. George Morris Spowers, Vicar. 

May 5. At Belton-house, Pentford, near 
Bristol, aged 72, the Rev. John Buck, LL.D. 
He was originally a lieutenant in the Bengal 
Artillery, and afterwards Minister of a Baptist 
congregation in Oxford-street, London. Sub- 
sequently he entered Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1825, LL.B. 
1830, LL.D. 1835. Having taken Orders in the 
Church he was for some time Curate of St. 
Botolph’s, Cambridge, and in 1849 obtained the 
perpetual curacy of Houghton, Cumberland. 

May 4. In Guy’s Hospital, aged 32, from 
a railway accident, the Rev. Theodosius Wm. 
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Hathaway, M.A., Minister of the Thames 
Floating Church at East Greenwich. From 
the evidence taken at the inquest it appeared 
that the rev. gentleman was upon the platform 
at the London-bridge Station late at night wait- 
ing for the train. On its arrival he was seen 
to run forward and lay hold of the handle of 
one of the carriage doors and to pass along 
with the train some twenty or thirty yards. 
He then came in contact with a lady, lost his 
footing, and fell against the carriage, and after- 
wards between the train and the platform. As 
soon as possible the train was brought to a 
stand, and he was then found upon the line, 
several of the carriages having passed over 
him. He was, as soon as possible, conveyed 
to Guy’s Hospital, but both legs were nearly 
severed from his body, and his left arm crushed 
and broken, and he expired in about two hours 
after his admission. 

May 6. The Rev. Edward Owen, Incum- 
bent of Bodwrog and Llandrygan, and late 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. By a sad 
fatality, Mary and Edmund, his infant chil- 
dren, died on the 2nd and 5th, and Anne, his 
widow, on the 8th of the same month. He 
was author of “Report of the trial Curling 
against Buck for Breach of Promise of Mar- 
riage, with Notes,” Lond. 8vo., 1820, and “A 
New General and Algebraical Solution of the 
Higher Orders of Equations,’ Lond. 8vo., 
1823, 

At Kettlestone Rectory, aged 93, the Rev. 
James Cory, Rector of that parish, and Shere- 
ford, Norfolk. He was of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1794, and had held his 
benefices for the long period of 67 years. 

Aged 75, the Rev. R. J. Davies, of Bromp- 
ton-hall, Shropshire, and Rector of Aberhafesp, 
Montgomeryshire. 

May9%. The Rev. Andrew Corbett, Rector 
of South Willingham and Benniworth, Lincoln- 
shire. He was of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1828, M.A. 1831. 

May 10. At Brook-lodge, Sunning-hill, aged 
91, the Rev. 7. Whateley, Rector of Chetwynd, 
Shropshire. He was of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1795, M.A. 1800. 

At the Parsonage, St. Thomas’s, Preston, 
the Rev. J. T. Becher, Incumbent, and late 
Curate of Rotherhithe. 

At Kingston-grove, Oxfordshire, the Rev. 
Frederick Fyler. 

May 13. At Bergh Apton Rectory, Norfolk, 
aged 70, the Rev. Wyndham Carlyon Madden. 

Mayl5. The Rev. Edward G. Harding, of 
Wadham College, Oxford, second son of the 
late Rev. William Harding, formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Wadham College. 

At the Hall, Penny Bridge, Lancashire, aged 
61, the Rev. James Machell. 

At Chipping Warden, Northamptonshire, 
aged 86, the Rev. EZ. G. Walford, M.A., Rector 
of that parish, and Vicar of Shotteswell, War- 
wickshire, 

May 18. At Eton College, aged 82, the Rev. 
John Francis Plumptre, M.A., Senior Fellow, 
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eldest son of the late Very Rev. John Plumptre, 
D.D., Dean of Gloucester. 

May 2i. At Barnet, Herts., aged 55, the 
Rev. J. D. Thompson, for many years Chaplain 
to the Barnet Union. 


DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Feb. 11. On his passage to India, Capt. 
Edmund Twysden, 55th Regt. 

At St. John’s College, Bishop’s Auckland, 
New Zealand, Elizabeth Blackburn, sister of 
the Principal, and second dau. of the Rev. 
John Blackburn, Rector of Yarmouth, Isle 
of Wight. 

Feb. 12. At Brisbane, aged 40, William 
Anthony Brown, esq., Sheriff of the colony 
of Queensland, and Police Magistrate at Bris- 
bane. 

Feb. 27. At the Royal Naval Hospital, 
Simon’s Bay, invalided from the Japan Ex- 
pedition, aged 21, Edw. Thicknesse Richards, 
esq., Second Lieut. Royal Marine L.I. 

March 14. At Bowenpilly, Secunderabad, 
Deccan, from the effects of a fall with his 
horse while out hunting, aged 29, Capt. Charles 
Napier Cherry, 2nd Madras Light Cavalry, 
eldest son of Col. Cherry, commanding 4th 
Madras Light Cavalry. 

March 15. At the Royal Naval Hospital, 
Cape of Good Hope, John Napier Callander, 
midshipman of H.M.S. “ Narcissus,” second 
son of John Alexander Callander, esq., of 
Springfield, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

March 18. Gilbert King, M.D. (p. 672), 
published ‘‘ The Fever at Boa Veita in 1845-6 
unconnected with the visit of the ‘ Eclair’ to 
that Island.” (London, 8vo., 1852.) 

March 19. At Sumbulpore, aged 22, Ellen, 
wife of Albert D. Phelps, esq., 43rd Regt. 
M.N.I. 

March 21. At Hampton, Iowa, United States, 
Esther, wife of William G. Beed, and last sur- 
viving dau. of the late Rev. John Bishop Beed, 


Vicar of Felpham, and Rector of Middleton, - 


Sussex. 

Luke Howard, esq. (p. 673), was author 
of “Microscopical Investigation of several 
Species of Pollen,’ (1800, Trans. Linn. Soc., 
vi. 65); “‘An Essay on the Modification of 
Clouds, and on the Principles of their Pro- 
duction, Suspension, and Destination,” (Lond., 
8vo., 1802); ‘*A Natural History of Clouds, 
(1811, Nicholson’s Journal, xx. 35); ‘The 
Climate of London deduced from Meteorological 
Observations made at different places in the 
neighbourhood of the Metropolis,” (Lond., 2 
vols., 8vo., 1818 ; 2nd edit., 3 vols., 8vo., 1833) ; 
“ Liber Ecclesiasticus, the Book of the Church, 
or Ecclesiasticus, translated from the Latin 
Vulgate,” (Lond., 8vo., 1827); ‘*The Apo- 
erypha of the Book of Daniel,” (Lond., 8vo., 
1829) ; ‘Seven Lectures on Meteorology,” (Pon- 
tefract, 8vo., 1837); ‘*A Cycle of Eighteen 
Years in the Seasons of Britain,” (Lond., 8vo., 
1842); ‘* Barometographia: the Variation of 
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the Barometer in Britain exhibited in Auto- 
graphic Curves, with Winds and Weather, and 
Notes for the Years 1815-22,” (Lond., fol., 
1847), 

March 22. Suddenly, at Toronto, Canada, 
Jane Athol Gordon, widow of Major Thomas 
Fortye, late of H.M.’s 8th Regt., and dau. of 
the late John Campbell, esq., of Melfort, Argyll- 
shire, Lieut.-Governor of Fort George. 

March 25. En route to Bombay (on sick 
certificate to England), aged 38, Capt. Geo. 
Welland Money, 3rd Madras Cavalry. 

March 26. At Funchal, Madeira, aged 24, 
Cecilia Caroline, second dau. of the Rev. J. P. 
Lightfoot, D.D., Rector of Exeter College, and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 

March 29. At Bombay, aged 37, Lieut. 
Thos. Knight, Invalid Pension Establishment, 
and late of the 16th Regt. Bombay N.I. 

April 5. At Montreal, aged 32, Hen. Cra- 
croft Maine, esq., eldest and only surviving 
son of the Rev. J. T. Maine, of Bighton-wood, 
Hampshire. 

At Scarborough, Nathaniel Joseph, esq., of 
Serle-st., Lincoln’s-inn, and Davies-st., Berke- 
ley-sq. The deceased, who was the elder son 
of N. Joseph, esq., late of Kingston, in the 
Island of Jamaica, was LL.B. of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, and barrister-at-law of the Inner 
Temple. He was on a visit to Scarborough, 
and when last seen alive was walking along 
the beach; nothing more was heard of him 
until his body was found two days after on 
the beach near Gristhorpe, about seven miles 
off. It was clear that the unfortunate gentle- 
man had been overtaken by the tide, and 
being unable to escape in consequence of the in- 
accessible nature of the cliffs, he was drowned. 

At his residence, Portsdown-lodge, Notting- 
hill, aged 38, Lieut. Robert Sackville Moles- 
worth, R.M., fourth son of the late Capt. 
Arthur Molesworth, R.M. He was for the last 
seven years editor of ‘Thacker’s Overland 
News.” 

In Sussex-gardens, Hyde-pk., aged 80, Anne, 
relict of Henry Hurle, esq., of Ramsbury, 
Wilts. 

At Sydenham, Mary Ann, wife of the Rev. 
W. Taylor Jones, M.A., of Sydenham College. 

April6. At Bath, aged 48, G. A. Dorothea, 
wife of G. W. Bell, esq., of Guernsey. 

Harriett Mary, wife of the Rev. E. R. Fisher, 
Curate of West Malling. 

Aged 24, Maria Charlotte, eldest dau. of R. 
Brett, esq., Stoke Newington-green. 

April 7. On her passage to England from 
Bombay, Maria Dolores, wife of Capt. Russell 
Stevenson, R.A. 

April 9, At Church-house, West Hanning- 
field, aged 80, Chas. Algernon Philip Sidney, 
esq., only son of the late Chas. Wm. Sidney, 
esq., J.P. and Deputy-C 
Peacocks, Margaretting, Essex. 

At his residence, Tullamore-pk., Nenagh, 
aged 79, William Finch, esq., J.P. 

Drowned by the upsetting of a boat on Lake 
Ontario, Canada, aged 21, J. Ramsay Akers, 
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esq., only surviving son of J. R. Akers, esq., 
late of Tunbridge Wells; and, aged 19, Ber- 
nard Ouseley Brownrigg, esq., only son of the 
late Charles Brownrigg, esq. ; both of H.M.’s 
16th Regt. 

At Poonah, Bombay, Arthur Fisher Turner, 
Lieut. on the Cadré of H.M.’s 3rd Bombay 
European Regt., third son of the Rev. J. Fisher 
Turner, Vicar of Winkleigh, Devon. 

At Dover, aged 31, Charlotte Georgiana, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. James Eveleigh, 
formerly Vicar of Alkham and Capel-le-Ferne, 
Kent. 

April 10. At Secunderabad, Capt. George 
Forbes, 5th Madras Cavalry, son of the late 
Major-Gen. David Forbes, C.B., 78th High- 
landers. 

April 12. At Danby-house, Stamford, Canada 
West, suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 75, John 
Mewhburn, esq., formerly of Whitby, Yorkshire. 

At St. Columb, Cornwall, Elizabeth, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Capt. G. A. Schultz, 
R.N., of Wisbech, Isle of Ely. 

At her residence, Barnes-terrace, aged 38, 
Harriet, youngest dau. of the late Chatfield 
Turner, esq., of Lewes, Sussex. 

April 13. At Walton-house, Cumberland, 
aged 70, Mary, wife of W. Ponsonby Johnson, 





esq. 

At Dresden, aged 74, Dr. Johann Gottlob 
Schneider, Court Organist to the Protestant 
Church of St. Sophia. ‘‘He was the son of 
a schoolmaster, and was born on the 28th of 
October, 1789, at Altgersdorf, near Zittau, in 
the Oberlausitz, a district of Saxony. His first 
instructor in music was his father. In 1801 he 
entered the Zittau gymnasium to prepare him- 
self for the University. He studied in Leipzig, 
but kept up his music also, to which he soon 
devoted himself entirely, and succeeded his 
brother Friedrich Schneider (composer of ‘‘ The 
Last Judgment”) as organist of the University 
Church. In 1812 he removed to Gérlitz, and 
there founded a large singing-school. He had 
already become celebrated as a great organ- 
player. In 1825 he was invited to play the 
organ at a musical festival in Magdeburg, 
where his brother’s oratorio, ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
was to be produced. On his way thither he 
passed through Dresden, where, as it hap- 
pened, the situation of organist at the Pro- 


. testant Court Church of St. Sophia was vacant. 


After playing there only once, he was elected 
in preference to thirty other candidates. On 
the 2Ist of August, 1861, he celebrated his 
organ jubilee,—in honour of which an endow- 
ment was given to the Saxon Pestalozzi-Verein, 
to be called the Johann Schneider Stiftung, the 
interest to be applied to the education of sons 
of poor schoolmasters, preference being given 
to those who desire to devote themselves to 
music, especially the organ. A more consum- 
mate artist never commanded instrument than 
Schneider, and his was the king of instru- 
ments. His rendering of the music of Sebas- 
tian Bach was a revelation. Whereas the gene- 
rality of organists struggle, he played with it. 
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His instrument in the Sophien Kirche, a Silber- 
mann organ, though sweet in tone, is limited 
in its scale as compared with the leviathans to 
be found elsewhere, and of course has not the 
appliances for lightening the performer’s toil 
which we owe to modern science; but Schnei- 
der’s hands on it were as light and dexterous 
in all the instantaneous changes of stop and 
register necessary to work up a climax, as 
those of a harpsichord-player. As much might 
be said of his feet on the pedal-board, which 
nothing puzzled, nothing distanced. The ad- 
mirable quietness of his behaviour added to 
the effect of calm grandeur he produced on all 
those who watched as well as listened. And 
many were the tourists who went up to his 
loft at early morning service, in the hope of 
luring him, after the rite was over, to unlock 
the drawer where his treasury of old brown 
music-books lay, and to indulge them with 
some fugue or varied chorale, or other noble 
work by the great Leipzig Cantor. In impro- 
visation he was ingenious and learned, with 
less fire in his fancies than Mendelssohn (who 
looked up to him as an organ oracle), but pos- 
sessing a solidity of resource and power that 
rendered his improvisation displays of the 
highest interest. As a man, Schneider was 
punctual, honourable, genial, and obliging in 
no common degree; one of the few great pro- 
fessors left with whom art was the first and 
money the second consideration. He lived rich 
in the esteem of the worthiest of his country- 
men, and died honoured and beloved.’’—Athe- 
neum. 

At Fairfield, near Glasnevin, aged 96, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. Joseph Hutton, M.A. 

At Lodowick-terrace, Regent’s-pk., aged 84, 
Mary, widow of the Rev. W. Marshall, for- 
merly of St. Alban’s. 

At Bridge-house, Titchfield, Hants., Anne 
Richardson, wife of William Warden Bell, esq., 
late of the Bombay C.S. 

At Cleveland-house, Great Malvern, aged 44, 
W. Llewellin, esq., F.S.A., F.G.S., F.G.H.S., 
M.L.C.E., &c., of Pontypool, Monmouthshire. 

In Wilton-crescent, aged 81, Anne Elizabeth, 
widow of William Richard Hopkyns Northey, 
esq., of Oving-house, Bucks. 

April 14. The Rev. Ridley H. Herschell, 
minister of Trinity Independent Chapel, John- 
st., Edgware-rd. (p. 669). He was author of 
‘The National Restoration of the Jews to 
their Fatherland, and Consequent Fulfilment 
of the Promise to the Patriarchs, a Sermon on 
Heb. xi. 16,” (London, 8vo., 1843) ; ** A Visit to 
my Fatherland, being Notes of a Journey to 
Syria and Palestine in 1843,’’ (London, 18mo., 
1844) ; “Jewish Witnesses that Jesus is the 
Christ,” (London, 18mo., 1848) ; ‘‘ The Mystery 
of the Gentile Dispensation and the Work of 
the Messiah,” (London, 8vo., 1848); ‘The 
Jews: a Brief Sketch of their Present and 
Future Expectation. Reasons why I, a Jew, 
have become a Catholic and not a Roman 
Catholic; a Letter in reply to the Rev. R. W. 
Sibthorp, B.D., late of Ryde ;” and “‘ Psalms and 
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Hymns for Congregational Worship.” He also 
edited a Memoir of his late wife, Helen S. Her- 
schell (who died, Dec. 31, 1853), by her dau., 
and “The Voice of Israel conducted by Jews 
who believe that Jesus is the Messiah.” 

April 15. At the British Consulate, Cadiz, 
John Macpherson Brackenbury, esq., H.B.M. 
Consul. 

At Dover, aged 40, Philip, youngest son of 
the late Lt.-Col. Hunt, C.B., of Walmer, Kent, 
late of the Military Store Staff. 

April 16. At Dominica, aged 17, Thomas 
Macnamara Rose, eldest son of Lieut.-Governor 
Price, and grandson of the late Sir Rose Price, 
bart. 


At Georgetown, Demerara, from injuries 
received at the suppression of a fire, aged 18, 
Francis Wollaston Hutton, Ensign in H.M.’s 
2ist Royal North British Fusiliers, son of the 
Rev. H. F. Hutton, Rector of Spridlington, 
Lincolnshire. 

April 17. At Folkestone, aged 56, G. Brock- 
man, esq., Col. of the East Kent Militia. The 
deceased, who was the eighth son of the late 
James Drake Brockman, esq., of Beachborough 
(who died in 1832), and heir to the family 
estates, his brother, the Rev. Tatton Brock- 
man, the present owner, having no male issue, 
was born on Aug. 31, 1807. He entered the 
army in 1824 as 2nd lieut. in the 60th Rifles, 
and exchanged into the 85th Light Infantry in 
1825, from which regiment he retired as cap- 
tain in 1839. In 1852 he was appointed to the 
command of the East Kent Militia by the late 
Earl Cowper, and on the 15th of September of 
that year he was gazetted as colonel, which 
command he co:.tinued to hold till the day of 
his death. He served with the regiment during 
its embodiment at the time of the Crimean 
war, from April, 1854, at. Chichester, Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth, and Malta, until July, 1856, 
when it was disembodied at the head-quarters, 
Canterbury. He also served with the regiment 
at its subsequent embodiment during the In- 
dian mutiny, from October, 1857, at Woolwich, 
Aldershot, and Portsmouth, and returned again 
with it to Canterbury for its disembodying in 
June, 1860. He received during both periods 
the most flattering encomiums from every 
general officer under whom he served, for the 
high state of efficiency and discipline of his 
regiment, the well-being of which was the 
object of his constant solicitude ; and for which 
he made many pecuniary sacrifices. He was 
exceedingly popular with both officers and 
men, and when they assembled for their annual 
training, four days only after his death, their 
regret was publicly expressed. 

At the Vicarage-house, Ewyas-Harold, Here- 
fordshire, aged 72, Caroline, youngest dau. of 
the late W. H. Haggard, esq., of Bradenham- 

hall, Norfolk. 

April 18, At Green-pk., Bath, aged 78, 
Maryanne, only dau. of the late Col. Sir Patrick 
Doherty, C.B. 

At Teddington, aged 51, Sophia, wife of Jas. 
J. Kinloch, esq., of Kair, Kincardineshire, 
Gent, Mac, 1864, Vot, I, 
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fourth dau. of the late Gen. Sir Geo. Anson, 
G.C.B. 

April 19. At Leamington, aged 63, Mr. H. 
T. Elliston, for upwards of forty years or- 
ganist at the parish church, and second son of 
the late R. W. Elliston, an eminent comedian 
of his day, who was formerly lessee of the 
Leamington Theatre. In the early days of 
the deceased, Leamington, although of some 
celebrity as a town of fashionable resort, was 
almost destitute of any place of amusement, 
and it was in order to meet the growing re- 
quirements of the numerous visitors that he 
shortly afterwards erected the present Music 
Hali, in Bath-street. Previously to this, he 
with his brother William, now in Australia, 
had established a library on the site of Copps’s 
Hotel, which was ultimately removed to the 
Music Hall, where it was known as the County 
Library. During the time that he and his 
brother were in partnership they gave con- 
certs on a most extensive scale, and may be 
almost said to have, by common consent, had 
the sole direction of the amusements of the 
town. Subsequently, as lessee of the Royal 
Assembly Rooms, Mr. H. T. Elliston managed 
them in a liberal and spirited manner, but, 
although he succeeded in gratifying the public, 
he did not derive much pecuniary benefit him- 
self. Although possessed of histrionic talents 
of no mean order, and with a parentage that 
would have given him a prestige conducive to 
success, Mr. Elliston never appeared before the 
public except as an amateur, but the ability 
which he then displayed won for him consider- 
able popularity. From his youth he always 
evinced a decided partiality for music, and 
eventually became not only a thorough theo- 
retical musician, but also an accomplished per- 
former on the organ and various other instru- 
ments. He was one of the earliest and leading 
members of the Choral Society, which after a 
lengthened existence eventually died out, and 
it was whilst he was associated with it that the 
society essayed some of its greatest achieve- 
ments, by producing the ‘‘ Messiah” and other 
standard musical works, during a three days’ 
musical festival. His connection with the 
parish church dates back to the time when his 
father presented an organ to it, which dis- 
placed the more primitive instruments pre- 
viously used in the performance of the musical 
portions of the service. In the enlargement of 
a subsequent organ he manifested considerable 
mechanical ingenuity, for which he was some-~ 
what famous, and of which he gave a striking 
proof by his invention of the transposing piano, 
the simple construction of which was only 
equalled by its completeness and b®auty. Al- 
though a musician in every sense of the word, 
Mr. Elliston has not been prolific in the pro- 
duction of original works. He has, however, 
written four beautiful services, which are re- 
markable for their exquisite harmony and 
effective modulations. For many years Mr. 
Elliston discharged the duties of organist of 
the parish church gratuitously, and latterly, 
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although in receipt of a nominal salary, it was 
paid with such irregularity, that at one time 
it was considerably in arrears. In September 
last he was appointed Librarian of the Free 
Public Library. About six weeks ago he be- 
came unwell, and after partially recovering, 
again relapsed, and ultimately died, the im- 
mediute cause of death being dropsy. His re- 
mains were interred at the cemetery, the whole 
of the choir of All Saints’ Church following 
them to the grave.— Warwick Advertiser. 

April 20. At Florence, suddenly, aged 40, 
Thos. Owen, esq., of Condover-hall, Shropshire. 
He was the eldest son of the late Rev. Charles 
Cholmondeley, Rector of Hodnet, and grandson 
of the late Chas. Cholmondeley, esq. (brother 
of the first Lord Delamere), by bis wife, Caro- 
line Elizabeth, second dau. and heiress of 
Nicholas Owen Smyth Owen, esq., of Condover. 

At Edinburgh, aged 79, Mrs. Anne Cunning- 
hame, widow of Maj. Campbell, of Walton-pk., 
stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

At the residence of her sister-in-law (Mrs. 
Edward Gore Langton, of Stapleton-pk., near 
Bristol), aged 74, Frances Matilda, second dau. 
of the late Col. Gore Langton, of Newton-pk., 
Somerset. 

April 21. In Devonshire-terrace, Hyde-pk., 
aged 57, Charles Welstead Richardson, esq., 
late Deputy-Commissioner in Scinde. 

In Orchard-st., Portman-square, aged 62, 
Marianne, widow of the Rev. Henry Wynne, 
of Ardcolm, co. Wexford. 

At Parson’s Mead, Croydon, Mary, widow of 
Lieut. Cyrus Elliott, R.N. 

April 22. At Bayswater, aged 81, Lieut.- 
Col. John Hancock, Retired Bombay Army. 

At her house in London, aged 85, Harriet, 
widow of Charles Godfrey Mundy, esq., for- 
merly of Burton-on-the-Wolds, Leicestershire, 
only child and heiress-of the late Chas, Burrell 
Massingberd, esq., of Ormsby, Lincolnshire. 

Very suddenly, aged 69, Henry Leach, esq., 
of Corston, Pembrokeshire, Maj.-Commandant 
Castlemartin Yeomanry Cavalry. 

At Caversham, Oxon., aged 19, Edw. Jodrell, 
eldest son of the late Rev. E. Bullock Webster, 
M.A., Incumbent of Bassenthwaite, Cumber- 
land. 

At Kingston-on-Thames, aged 73, Mary, 
wife of John William Millais, esq. 

At her residence, Clifton, aged 67, Jane 
Marian Christian, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Francis Hall, LL.D., Rector of Arboe, 
co. Tyrone. 

* In London, aged 30, Mr. John George Edgar, 
a well-known writer. He was the fourth son 
of the late Bev. John Edgar, Minister of Hutton, 
in Berwickshire. He passed some time in a 
Liverpool house, and also visited the West 
Indies on mercantile affairs, but very soon turned 
his attention wholly to literature, The depart- 
ments of literary labour which he made more 
peculiarly his own were history and biography, 
written in a simple yet elegant style, for the 
perusal of young minds. He produced many 
excellent works, of which “‘The Boyhood of 
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Great Men” was the earliest, which have been 
great favourites with the young, and still com- 
mand a large sale. Latterly, Mr. Edgar _pro- 
duced some historical fictions, which present 
most life-like pictures of the manners and 
events of the Middle Ages. His acquaintance 
with early English and Scottish history was 
most extensive, and he possessed a most minute 
knowledge of Border tradition and topography. 
Few men, if any, would have been so well 
qualified to write a history of Berwickshire 
worthy of the theme. He was also an able 
political writer, and an enthusiastic Conserva- 
tive, and he wrote many a “ leader” which, for 
brilliant satire and sarcasm, held a high place 
with the London press. His habit of sitting 
unremittingly at a literary work for weeks 
together until completed, told upon his health, 
and he died, after a very brief illness, of con- 
gestion of the brain.—Scotch paper. 

April 23. In Paris, aged 79, the Hon. Theo- 
dosia, widow of Capt. Kean Osborn, 5th 
Dragoon Guards. 

In Upper Seymour-st., Portman-sq., aged 
83, Thomas Bourke Ricketts, esq., of Combe- 
house, Herefordshire. 

At his residence, Knight’s-hill, Norwood, 
aged 72, Thomas Henry Maudslay, esq., of 
Lambeth, and of Banstead-pk., Surrey. Mr. 
Maudslay was the architect of his own fortune. 
Beginning life in a humble capacity, he died 
the wealthy owner of Banstead-park, the head 
of a firm almost as much identified with the 
banks of the Neva as with the banks of the 
Thames, a firm employing more. than 1,000 
hands. Mr. Maudslay was chiefly, though not 
exclusively, a naval engineer. For the last 
quarter of a century and more he has con- 
structed the engines for some of the largest 
and some of the smallest vessels in H.M.’s 
navy—from line-of-battle ships to gunboats. 
His firm supplied the iron-cased ‘‘ Royal Oak’”’ 
(800-horse power), the ‘‘ Marlborough” (800), 
the “Revenge” (800), the ‘‘Gibraltar’’ (800), 
the “Edgar” (600), the “‘ Trafalgar” (500), 
the “‘ Majestic” (400), &c.; the screw-frigate 
“ Ariadne” (800), the “‘ Immortalité”’ and ‘* To- 
paz” (600), the “‘ Aurora” (400), &c. ; besides 
corvettes, screw-sloops, gun-boats, paddle- 
sloops, gun-vessels, and troop-ships innu- 
merable.— Globe. 

At Cheltenham, aged 85, Elizabeth Charlotte, 
dau. of the late Rev. Hugh Laurents, of Kings- 
ton, Surrey, and Rector of Grafton Flyford, 
Worcestershire. 

At Clapham, aged 32, Lionel Stephen Cattley, 
esq., eldest son of the Rev. Stephen Reed 
Cattley, M.A., Incumbent of St. John’s Church. 

At Pisa, Mary Caroline, wife of H. Danvers 
Clarke, esq., of Atcombe-court, Gloucestershire. 

April 24. Very suddenly, at Martyr Worthy 
Rectory, Hants., Lucy, wife of the Rev. Alfred 
Bishop, only dau. of the late Sir James and the 
Lady Frances Wedderburn. 

At Millbrook, near Southampton, Georgiana 
Caroline, youngest dau. of Maj.-Gen. the Hon. 
A. A. Spencer, C.B. 
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In Upper Seymour-st., Portman-sq., aged 
58, Frederick Doveton Orme, esq.,C.B., H.M.’s 
Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-Gen. to the Re- 
public of Venezuela. 

At the Rectory, Eaton Bishop, Hereford, 
aged 84, Mary, widow of Lieut.-Col. John 
Carroll. 

At Bromley-hill, Kent, Emily, wife of Col. 
Long. 

At Bath, aged 79, Catherine, widow of Wm. 
Ross, esq., many years Attorney and Advocate- 
Gen. for the Island of Jamaica. 

At Shirley, near Southampton, Frances Eliza- 
beth, wife of Col. Francis Todd, late of the 
Grenadier Guards. 

At Brighton, aged 74, Frances Ann, eldest 
and last surviving dau. of the late Francis 
Twiss, esq., of Bath and Cheltenham. 

April 25, In Mansfield-st., Portland-pl., the 
Lady Julia Browne, only child of the Marquis 
of Sligo.° 

At Grangemuir-house, the Lady William 
Douglas, widow of the Rt. Hon. Lord William 
R. K. Douglas, of Grangemuir. 

At Hyde-pk.-terrace, Kensington-gore, Robt. 
James, son of the late Rt. Hon. Sir James 
Mackintosh. 

At Oporto, aged 63, Thomas H., youngest 
son of the late Rev. Joseph Whiteley, Head 
Master of the Free Grammar-school, Leeds, 
and Vicar of Lastingham. 

At Eton, aged 26, Mary Louisa Ann, wife of 
the Rev. Herbert Snow. 

At Brighton, aged 68, Samuel Anderson, 
esq., late of Spring-hill, in the Island of 
Jamaica. 

April 26. By his own act in the river Suir, 
near his residence, aged 43, Sir Thomas Jud- 
kin-Fitz-Gerald, bart., of Golden-hills, co. 
Tipperary. He was the only son of the second 
baronet by bis first wife, Elizabeth, dau. of 
Col. Richard Pennefather, of New-park, co. 
Tipperary, and relict of Major A. M. Moore, 
of Garvagh, was born in 1820, and succeeded 
to the baronetcy in 1860. In 1845 he married 
Emma Maunsell, youngest dau. of Henry 
White, esq., of Golden-hills, co. Tipperary, 
and has left a family of three sons and three 
daughters. The unfortunate gentleman was 
in pecuniary difficulties, and having failed to 
obtain an expected loan in Dublin, he re- 
turned home and drowned himself, leaving be- 
hind him a letter stating in what part of the 
river his body would be found. The coroner’s 
jury returned a verdict of temporary insanity, 
but this gave offence to the peasantry of the 
neighbourhood, and they forcibly prevented 
the burial of the corpse until the aid of a body 
of police was obtained. The cause alleged 
for this barbarous act was an hereditary ani- 
mosity to the family, dating from the rebellion 
of 1798, when the grandfather of the deceased, 
who was a magistrate and colonel of yeomanry, 
made himself unhappily conspicuous for the 
severity which he exercised towards the in- 
surgents of his neighbourhood. He was created 
a baronet at the Union, and then changed his 
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name of Uniacke to Judkin. He died in 1810, 
and was succeeded by his son Thomas, who 
gave the family name its present form of 
Judkin-Fitz-Gerald. He was lost in the ‘‘ Nim- 
rod” steam-packet on his passage to Ireland in 
Feb., 1860; and this calamity, as well as the 
accidental death of the eldest son of the late 
baronet, was, in Tipperary at least, looked on 
as a divine judgment for the deeds of Colonel 
Uniacke. 

At Brabazon-park, co. Mayo, aged 63, Major 
Brabazon, late of the 15th Hussars, and father 
of the unfortunate Capt. Brabazon, R.A., 
treacherously murdered by the Chinese in 
September, 1860*. Capt. Brabazon’s body not 
having been found with those of his fellow- 
sufferers, his father long cherished the idea 
that he might be alive, and he made a voyage 
to China to investigate the matter, but without 
success. On his voyage home he met with 
an accident, which ended in his death, after 
a long illness. 

In Holles-street, Cavendish-square, aged 86, 
Mary, relict of John Bourne, esq., of Dalby, 
Lincolnshire, and sister of the late Right Hon. 
Chas. Tennyson d’Eyncourt, of Bayons Manor. 

At the residence of his father, Montague- 
street, Russell-sq., aged 41, Alfred Crawshay, 
esq., of Dan-y-park, Brecknockshire, late Capt. 
17th Lancers. 

At his residence, Cheetham-hill, near Man- 
chester, aged 76, John Shuttleworth, esq., J.P. 

At his residence, H.M.’s Dockyard, Devon- 
port, Commander James Brown, R.N., Master 
Attendant. 

In Dublin, aged 83, Gertrude Isabella, relict 
of the late Jas. Alexander, esq., of Seamount, 
and eldest dau. of the late Gustavus Temple, 
esq., M.P., of Waterstown. 

At Watts-house, Bishop’s Lydiard, Somer- 
set, aged 47, Charles Winter, esq. 

Aged 86, Mary, relict of John Bourne, esq., 
of Dalby, Lincolnshire. 

April 27. At the Manor-house, Streatham, 
aged 68, James Kershaw, esq., M.P. He was 
born in 1795, and he started in life us a ware- 
house lad, but shewed such business qualities 
that at a tolerably early age he was made a 
partner in the mercantile firm of Lees, Mill- 
ington, and Cullender, of which he eventually 
became the head. It was not till some years 
after that he became a spinner and manu- 
facturer. As a liberal politician he took part 
in most of the stirring events in Manchester 
from 1830 forwards, including the Reform and 
the Anti-Corn Law League agitations. He was 
a member of the Council of the League, and 
supported the movement liberally with his 
purse as well as with his personal influence. 
He was a subscriber of £1,000 to the “* Great 
Anti-Corn Law League Fund,” as it was 
termed, and about the same time he subscribed 
£1,000 towards purchasing public parks for 
the people of Manchester. He was also a liberal 
supporter of schools and foreign missions. He 
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was an earnest supporter of the movement for 
obtaining a charter of incorporation for Man- 
chester, was elected an alderman of the first 
Town Council under the charter, and was 
made Mayor of Manchester in 1843, holding 
the office for two years. Mr. Kershaw became 
a candidate for the representation of Stockport 
in Parliament with Mr. Cobden in 1847, but 
was defeated. In December of the same year, 
however, on Mr. Cobden vacating his seat at 
Stockport to accept a seat for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, he stood a second contest, and 
was elected, and continued to hold the seat till 
his death. He was held in high respect both 
in Stockport and Manchester, at which latter 
place he was head of the firm Kershaw, Side- 
bottom, and Co., cotton-spinners. 

Suddenly, at Weybridge, aged 73, Mrs. Cony- 
beare, widow of the late Dean of Llandaff. 

At Spalding, aged 45, Ann, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. John Spence, late Rector of East Keal 
and Winceby, Lincolnshire. 

At Alton, Hants., aged 50, John Wright 
Curtis, M.D. ‘ 

April 28, In Eaton-place, aged 20, the Lady 
Emily Margaret Lowry Corry, youngest dau. 
of Armar, late Earl of Belmore. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Gen. John Geddes, 
K.H., Col. of H.M.’s 27th (Inniskilling) Regt. 
He entered the army in 1804, served with the 
27th in Calabria in'1806 ; at the capture of the 
Island of Procida in 1809; in Sicily in 1810; 
and subsequently in the Peninsula, including 
the battles of the Nivelle, the Nive, Orthes, 
and Toulouse, at which last he received a severe 
wound, which broke the left thigh-bone near 
the hip-joint (war-medal with four clasps). He 
was not at Waterloo, but was afterwards with 
the army of occupation in France. He received 
the colonelcy of his old regiment April 24, 
1860. The following are the dates of his several 
commissions :— Ensign Dec. 22, 1804; lieut. 
Oct. 25, 1805; capt. Dec. 1, 1808; major Feb. 
24, 1825; lieut.-col. Nov. 11, 1831; col. Nov. 
9, 1846; major-gen. June 20, 1854; lieut.-gen. 
March 23, 1861. 

In Connaught-square, aged 12, Anna Maria 
Jane, eldest child of the Rev. Edward and Lady 
Helena Newenham, of Coolmore, co. Cork. 

At Brighton, Lieut.-Col. Chas. H. Knox. 

In Halliford-st., Downham-road, Islington, 
aged 57, Catharine, wife of the Rev. James 
Sutherland. 

At Isleworth, aged 39, Walter Stanbrough, 
esq., of H.M.’s War-office. 

In Belgrave-square, aged 47, Barbara Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Tyrwhitt Drake, 
esq., of Shardeloes, Bucks. 

Henrietta Catharine, wife of Valentine D. 
H. Cary-Elwes, esq., of Desborough-house, 
Northants., and second dau. of Chas. Lane, 
esq., of Badgemore, Oxon. 

April 29. In Eaton-terrace, aged 71, the 
Dowager Lady Boyd. She was Honora Mary, 
third dau. of Charles B. Calmady, esq., of 
Langdon-hall, Devon, and relict of Sir John 
A. H. Boyd, Lieut. R.N., who died in 1857. 
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At Woolwich-common, Sophia, wife of Major 
Charles South, Royal Military Academy. 

In Warwick-crescent, Kensington, aged 18, 
Alfred van Someran Huddleston, youngest son 
of Lieut.-Col. H. J. Brockman. 

At Weymouth, aged 64, the wife of Comm. 
Joseph Ray, R.N. 

At West-hill, Wandsworth, Caroline, widow 
of the Rev. W. Hurdis Lushington, Rector of 
Eastling, Kent. 

April 30. In Chester-square, aged 83, the 
Dowager Lady Dunsany. She was the Hon. 
Eliza Kinnaird, eldest dau. of the 7th Lord 
Kinnaird by the dau. and heir of the late Mr. 
Griffin Ransome, the banker, and married, 
in 1823, as his second wife, the Right Hon. 
Edward Wadding, fourteenth Lord Dunsany, 
who died in 1848, without issue by her. 

At North Berwick, Haddingtonshire, Major 
Alured Charles McMurdo. He served with the 
8th Hussars at the siege of Hattras in 1817, 
and afterwards in the Pindaree war. 

In Porchester-square, Bayswater, aged 76, 
Capt. James Edward Gordon, R.N. 

In Hyde-park-square, Wyndham Georgiana, 
wife of William Rennie, esq. 

At Farringdon-house, Devonshire, aged 42, 
Alice, wife of Henry Liddell, esq., late of the 
H.E.I.C.’s Bombay C.8. 

At Teignmouth, Catherine, widow of Dr. W. 
B. Seaman, of Vere, Jamaica, and eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. John Campbell, Rector of St. 
Andrew’s, Jamaica. 

At St. Leonard’s, Mary Anne, widow of Lt.- 
Col. Edward Mundy Wood, formefly Military 
Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

At Valetta, Malta, aged 75, the Hon. Vin- 
cenzo Mamo. He had been fifty-six years in 
the service of the British Government, having 
entered it as a clerk in the Post-office in 1802, 
and retired in 1858, when he had gained the 
rank of a member of the Council, and was also 
cashier of the Government Treasury. In the 
course of his long service he had been employed 
by each successive Governor of Malta, and he 
had accompanied several missions to Rome, 
the Barbary States, &c., in a confidential 
capacity. 

Lately. At Tomintoul, John Raeburn, for- 


; merly a corporal in the 42nd Highlanders. 


He was one of the soldiers who carried Sir 
John Moore to his grave on the battlefield of 
Corunna. 

May. At her residence in Whitehall-gar- 
dens, Anne Frances, Countess of Falmouth. 
She was the eldest daughter of Mr. Henry 
Bankes, of Kingston Lacy, Dorset, was born 
July 8, 1789, and married, August 27, 1810, 
Edward, first Earl of Falmouth (who died in 
December, 1841), by whom she had an only 
son, George Henry, second earl, who died in 
August, 1852, when the title of Viscount passed 
to his cousin, Evelyn, the present holder, but 
the earldom became extinct. 

In Wimpole-st., Eliza Maria Lubbock, wife 
of the Rev. C. J. Sympson, Rector of Kirby 
Misperton, Yorkshire. 
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At Stoke, Devonport, aged 78, Rachel Collier, 
relict of Major John Hore Graham, R.M. 

At Marlborough, George, son of the Rev. 
W. Coxe Radcliffe, Rector of Fonthill Gifford, 
Wilts. 

At Hastings, aged 22, Gertrude Mary, dau. 
of the late Rev. George Acklom. 

At Grove-lodge, Regent’s-park, aged 45, 
Francis Edward Smedley, esq., of Beechwood, 
Great Marlow, only son of the late Francis 
Smedley, esq., High Bailiff of Westminster. 
Mr. Smedley was author of ‘‘ Lewis Arundel,” 
“Harry Coverdale’s Courtship,” and ‘ The 
Fortunes of the Colville Family,” novels which 
have had a wide and deserved popularity. He 
also wrote ‘‘ Mirth and Metre,” jointly with 
Mr. E. H. Yates, and edited George Cruik- 
shank’s Magazine, and ‘‘ Seven Tales by Seven 
Authors,” 1860, ‘*The deceased,” says the 
** Northern Whig,” ‘‘ was perhaps one of the 
most retnarkable instances of the triumph of 
mental vigour over bodily infirmity that the 
history of literature recals. From his infancy 
the late Mr. Smedley was afflicted with the 
most distressing deformity—natural malforma- 
tion to such an extent that he could neither 
walk, nor ride, nor indulge in any active 
exercise whatsoever. By a curious antithesis 
to his normal invalid condition, the whole bent 
of his taste was in the direction of manly 
power, feats of physical prowess, bold action, 
and daring enterprise. No reader of ‘Harry 
Coverdale,’ ‘Lewis Arundel,’ or ‘ Frank Fair- 
leigh’ would have conceived that the author 
was a life-long cripple, who could not even sit 
at a desk and hold a pen without the aid of 
special appliances ; who had never participated 
in any of the manly and vigorous scenes which 
he loved so much to depict in powerful and 
animated language ; who seemed shut out by 
nature from his birth from all hope of ever 
taking any part in the world or its ways; and 
who yet, by an effort of the strong will and 
stout heart that were given him, made himself 
a name in literature and a place in society, and 
lived an object of tender regard and affectionate 
esteem among all his friends.” 

At Paris, aged 69, Giacomo Meyerbeer, the 
eminent composer. He was the son of James 
Beer, a wealthy Jewish banker, and was born 
at Berlin, September 5, 1794. His musical 
talents developed themselves so early that at 
seven years of age he played the pianoforte 
at amateur concerts, and at the age of fif- 
teen he regularly commenced his musical 
studies. The Abbé Vogler, one of the greatest 
organists of Germany, had at this time opened 
a school of music at Darmstadt, into which 
only the rarest talent was received for cultiva- 
tion. Here Meyerbeer had for fellow-pupils 
Geeusbarber, chapel-master at Vienna, C. Marie 
von Weber, and Godefroy de Heber. Two 
years after the commencement of Meyerbeer’s 
residence with Vogler the latter closed his 
school, and the two travelled in Germany 
during a year. At Munich, under Vogler’s 
auspices, Meyerbeer produced his first work, 
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* Jephtha’s Daughter ;” he was then eighteen 
years of age. Vogler now drew up, with 
amusing self-complacency, a brevet of maestro, 
to which he added, at the same time, his bless- 
ing, gave both to Meyerbeer, and bade him 
adieu. .At this time the Italian style was in 
high favour at Vienna. Meyerbeer wrote his 
“Two Caliphs” at the request of the Court, 
and, neglecting the prevailing taste, failed of 
success. He then took the advice of Salieri, 
author of ‘* Tarare,” who comforted him by 
the assurance that he had evinced true genius 
in his last musical composition, and pressed 
him to visit Italy. Here his taste became mo- 
dified, and he was charmed with the Italian 
style. In this style he wrote his first great 
opera, the ‘* Crociato in Egitto,’”’ which esta- 
blished his fame. From this time he com- 
menced a series of works which have achieved 
the highest success. His “‘ Robert le Diable,”’ 
the ‘‘ Huguenots,” the ‘“ Prophéte,” the 
** Etoile du Nord,” and “ Dinorah,”’ are known 
all over Europe. Beside his operas, he has 
written a Stabat, a Miserere, a Te Deum, twelve 
psalms, several cantatas, an oratorio, and a 
great number of melodies to Italian, French, 
and German words. In 1842 he was named 
Chapel Master to the King of Prussia. He was 
also a member of the Academy of Fine Arts at 
Berlin, an Associate of the Institute, and an 
Officer of the Legion of Honour. His residence 
of late years was ordinarily Paris, where he 
died, but his remains were removed to Ger- 
many, and interred with much ceremony. 

May 2. At Bath, aged 82, Lady Cross, relict 
of the Hon. Sir John Cross, Chief Judge of the 
Court of Review in Bankruptcy. 

In Weymouth-st., Portland-pl., Clara Jane, 
fifth dau. of the late Sir Patrick Macgregor, 
bart. ; 

At Bath, suddenly, Col. Robert Tierney 
Wallace, late of H.M.’s Madras Army. 

At Boulogne, aged 70, Capt. Wm. Helsham 
C. Brown, of St. Mary-hall, Lynn, Norfolk. 

At Hastings, aged 81, Maria, widow of Major 
Close, R.A., and dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Douglas, Commandant R.A., Woolwich. 

Sophia Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. W. Bel- 
grave, Preston-hall, Rutland. 

At Penzance, aged 33, Lieut. Chas. F, Ryder, 
R.N. 

Aged 79, Charles Asplin, esq., of Waker- 
ing-hall, Essex. 

At Cologne, Anne, wife of the Rev. F. R. A. 
Glover, M.A., Chaplain to the British Con- 
sulate. 

At Portsmouth, aged 28, Lieut. Frederick 
Richard Turner, of the Bengal Staff Corps, 
and Adjutant to the 4th Regt. of Native 
Infantry. 

Aged 69, Mary, wife of the Rev. Canon 
Ward, Rector of Meesden, Herts. 

May 3. At Brighton, the Hon. Charlotte 
Shore, eldest dau. of the late Lord Teign- 
mouth. 

At his residence, West Hoe-ter., Plymouth, 
aged 85, Vice-Adm. Richard Pridham. He 
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entered the navy in August, 1790, on board the 
“Royal Sovereign,” and served in the “ Ve- 
teran”’ at the siege of Fleur d’Epée and as 
aide-de-camp to Capt. Robertson, who was 
killed in the attack on the town of Point a Pitre, 
Guadaloupe. He next served at the capture of a 
schooner from under the land at St. Lucia; and 
on the 19th of Dec., 1796, having fallen in when 
in company with “‘La Minerve,” bearing the 
broad pendant of Commodore Nelson, with the 
** Sabine,” 40, and “Ceres,” 40, two Spanish 
frigates, he assisted, whilst the ‘“‘ Minerve” 
took possession of the former, in enforcing the 
surrender of the ‘‘Ceres.”” He was also pre- 
sent in many attacks made by Nelson on the 
coasts of France and Spain. He was made 
lieutenant Jan. 2, 1798, and commanded a com- 
pany of seamen with guns, and acted as ad- 
jutant to the naval battalion at the reduction 
of Minorca in Nov., 1798. He assisted at the 
capture of the Spanish frigate ‘‘ Santa Teresa,” 
and was also employed in cutting out and de- 
stroying fourteen Spanish vessels in the river 
Tortosa, 1799. He was wrecked on the coast 
of France in 1804, whilst senior lieutenant of 
the “‘Hussar,” and was detained a prisoner 
till 1814. On his release he received the rank 
of commander, and that of captain July 22, 
1830. He was on the out-pension of Green- 
wich Hospital from 1850 to Sept. 27, 1855, when 
he was promoted to flag rank on the retired 
list ; he had received the naval medal with one 
clasp. Admiral Pridham was twice married ; 
his first wife was Mary Glanvill, of the ancient 
family of that name ; by her he had a family 
of six children, of whom two daughters, both 
married, survive him. 

At Dublin, aged 61, Lieut.-Col. Edw. Watt, 
late of the 6th Bengal Light Cavalry, and a 
Brigadier-Gen. in H.B.M.’s Service in Turkey, 

Suddeniy, at Andover, aged 63, Matthew 
John Liddon, esq., late Comm. R.N., formerly 
of Charmouth, Dorset. 

At her residence, Monkgate, York, aged 83, 
Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. James Dallin, late 
Rector of Holy Trinity, Goodramgate, and Vicar 
of St. Maurice’s, York, and formerly one of the 
Vicars Choral of York Cathedral. 

At Algiers, Alexander, youngest son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Watson, R.M., formerly of San 
Luis de Potosi, Mexico, and of Iquique, Peru. 

At the Mount, Whitchurch, Hants., aged 82, 
Louisa, widow of the Rev. Richard Durnford, 
Vicar of Goodworth Clatford, Hants. 

At Matlock Bath, Derbyshire, Charlotte, 
wife of the Rev. Wentworth Bowyer, Rector 
of Clapham. 

At Bath, aged 68, Eleanor, widow of the Rev. 
Henry Thomas Austen, late Incumbent of Bent- 
ley, Hants. 

May 4. InOxford-ter., Hyde-park, aged 37, 
Major G. F. 8. Browne, Madras Staff Corps, 
Commissioner of Saugor, Central India. 

In Warwick-cres., Kensington, aged 26, Jessie 
Agnes Emma, eldest dau. of the late Col. Lron- 
son, of the Cedars, Putney. 

At the residence of her mother, Clarendon- 
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road, South Kensington, aged 21, Mary Louisa, 
second dau. of the late Rev. Cuthbert Orlebar, 
and granddau. of the late Richard Orlebar, esq., 
of Henwick-house, Bedfordshire. 

At Dungate, Balsham, Cambridgeshire, aged 
82, Mary, widow of William Frere, esq., LL.D., 
serjeant-at-law, Master of Downing College, 
Cambridge (who died 1836). She was the only 
dau. of Brampton G. Dillingham, esq., by 
Mary, his second wife, dau. and co-heiress of 
Samuel Howard, esq., and was married in 1810. 

May 5. At Leamington, aged 83, Georgiana 
Anne Smyth, dau. of the late Right Hon. John 
Smyth, of Heath-hall, Yorkshire. 

At the H , Teig th, Devonshire, 
Christian, wife of William Brooks King, esq., 
late of Jamaica, and dau. of the late Rev. John 
Campbell, Rector of St. Andrew’s, Jamaica. 

At Brighton, aged 20, Montague, youngest 
and only surviving son of the Rev. Frederick 
Reade. 

At Tutsham-hall, West Farleigh, Kent, aged 
45, Mary Jane, wife of Ambrose Warde, esq. 

At the Parsonage, Thirsk, aged 67, Rebecca, 
wife of the Rev. William Lindley, Incumbent. 

At her residence, Gibson-sq., Islington, aged 
81, Eliza, dau. of the late Rev. Nathaniel Jen- 
nings. 

At Impington, Cambridgeshire, aged 53, Or- 
lando Hyde, esq., of Furnival’s Inn and Cam- 
bridge. He was solicitor to the University of 
Cambridge and to several of the colleges, and 
treasurer of Hobson’s Charity. He was also 
for several years previously to March, 1849, 
deputy town-clerk of Cambridge. He was dis- 
tinguished for great professional ability, and 
his mild and amiable character commanded 
general esteem. 

May 6. At the Vicarage, Haxey, aged 53, 
Matilda, wife of the Rev. John Johnstone. 

At Sturmer, Marian Herbert, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. William Hicks, M.A., Rector of that 
parish. 

At Newbury, Berks., Eliza, widow of the 
Rev. Wm. May Ellis, Rector of Ickford, Bucks. 

Aged 67, Eliza, widow of the Rev. E. Jenkins, 
M.A,, of Trinity College, Cambridge, late of the 
Chapel Royal, Brussels, and Chaplain to the 
King of the Belgians. 

May7. At Bognor, aged 75, Lt.-Col. Chas, 
Scarlin Naylor, late of the Convalescent Depét, 
Great Yarmouth. He had seen much service 
in India, from 1813 to 1838, was very severely 
wounded at the assault of Koree, Feb. 13, 
1819, and had received the Indian medal, with 
a clasp for Ava. 

At Shooter’s-hill, Pangbourne, Anna Eliza, 
relict of George Morgan, esq., of Biddlesden- 
park, Bucks., and Abercothy, Carmarthenshire, 
and dau. of the late Laver Oliver, esq., of 
Brill-house, Bucks. 

At Richmond, Yorkshire, aged 66, Henry 
Michell, esq., last surviving son of the late 
Charles Michell, esq., of Forcett-park, North 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

At Grafham, Surrey, Mary Anne Eleanor, 
widow of Caleb Woodyer, esq., of Guildford, 
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and dau. of Henry Halsey, esq., of Henley-pk., 
near Guildford. 

Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. F. 8. Dale, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Luke’s, Birmingham, second 
dau. of the Rev. John C. Miller, D.D. 

May 8. At Blairvadick, Dumbartonshire, 
aged 63, Sir James Anderson. He was a mer- 
chant of Glasgow, and was knighted on the oc- 
casion of Her Majesty’s visit to that city in 1849, 
being then Lord Provost. He was M.P. for 
Stirling (of which he was a native) from 1852 
to 1859, when he retired to Blairvadick, where 
he had erected a very handsome mansion, in 
which he died. 

At Vandeeuvres, near Geneva, aged 77, the 
Rev. Cesar Malan, D.D. See Osrrvary. 

At Teignmouth, Maria Susanna, eldest dau. 
of Major-Gen. F. H. Baddeley, R.E. 

At Norton, Malton, aged 61, Maria, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Christopher Roberts, Vicar 
of Great Edston and Bugthorpe, Yorkshire. 

At Manchester, aged 70, Edward Bell Lloyd, 
esq., late of the 16th Light Dragoons. 

At Croydon, aged 62, A. Woodmass, esq., 
formerly of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, 
(B.A. 1826). 

At Hulme, near Manchester, aged 70, Edward 
Bell Lloyd, esq., of the 16th (Queen’s) Light 
Dragoons Lancers, eldest son of the late Bell 
Lloyd, esq., of Crogen, North Wales, and 
nephew of the late Right Hon. Lord Mostyn. 
He served with his regiment at Salamanca, 
Vittoria, the Peninsula, and Waterloo. 

May 9. At Montreux, on the Lake of Geneva, 
aged 47, Charles Brent Wale, esq., second son 
of the late Gen. Sir Charles Wale, K.C.B. He 
graduated at Magdalen College, Cambridge 
(B.A. 1840, M.A. 1844), and was called to the 
bar by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, May 
11, 1844. Until a very recent period he was 
Poor Law Auditor of the Cambridgeshire dis- 
trict. 

At Barranderry-house, Baltinglass, Robert 
Browne, esq., Surgeon-Major of H.M’s 25th 
Regiment, 2nd Battalion. 

May 10. At Barleythorpe, aged 32, Con- 
stantia, wife of Major-Gen. R. B. Wood, C.B, 

At Brussels, aged 82, Maria Joachina Sitches, 
widow of Manuel Garcia, and mother of Madame 
Malibran de Beriot. 

At Odin-lodge, Clapham-park, aged 54, Dr. 
Normandy. 

At Chelsea, aged 70, Frederick M. Doca, 
Author of ‘‘The Triglot Grammar,” (Italian, 
English, and French,) &c. 

May 11. At Craven-hill-gardens, aged 51, 
James Douglas Moffat, esq., of Harperton, 
and Highridge-hall, Roxburghshire, late Major 
H.M.’s Bengal Cavalry. 

At her residence in the North Bailey, Dur- 
ham, aged 83, Miss Johnson. 

At Hainton-hall, Lincolnshire, aged 63, G. 
Fieschi Heneage, esq. He was the eldest son 
of the late George Robert Heneage, esq., by 
Frances, dau. of General Ainslie, who died in 
1833. In the same year he married Frances, 
dau. of the late Michael Tasburgh, esq., by 
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whom he had Edward, Captain in the Ist Life 
Guards, and other issue. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge (B.A. 1822, M.A. 
1826), was a Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant 
for the county of Lincoln, lord of the manor 
of Hainton, and patron of six livings, and was 
a zealous and influential supporter of the 
Liberal cause in the county. He represented 
Grimsby in Parliament from 1826 till 1830, and 
the city of Lincoln from 1832 till 1835, and 
again from 1852 till 1862, when he resigned, 
and John Bramley Moore, esq., of Liverpool, 
was elected to the vacated seat. At a subse- 
quent election Mr. Heneage again solicited the 
suffrages of the electors of Grimsby, but was 
defeated by John Chapman, esq., of Mottram- 
hall, whose return was unsuccessfully peti- 
tioned against. Mr. Heneage was descended 
from one of the oldest families in Lincolnshire : 
the ancestry can be traced to the time of Wil- 
liam Rufus. John de Heneage was possessed 
of the manor of Hainton in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. The estate, however, was subse- 
quently sold, and passed into the possession 
of Lord de la Ware, but was re-purchased, 
21 Richard II., of John Lord de la Ware by 
John de Heneage’s son, and from that time it 
has remained in the Heneage family. 

May 12. At Riversdale, co. Fermanagh, 
aged 89, Edward Archdall, esq., of Riversdale, 
and Castle Archdall, third son of Col. Mervyn 
Archdall, M.P. for Fermanagh in the Irish 
Parliament, and father of Mervyn Archdall, 
esq., the present member for the county. 

At Bath, aged 91, Hay Clephane, esq., for- 
merly of the Bombay C.S., and only surviving 
child of the late George Clephane, 19th Laird 
of Carslogie, co. Fife. : 

Augusta, wife of the Rev. Edward D. Cree, 
Incumbent of Holy Trinity Church, Upper 
Tooting. 

May 13. At his residence, Milbrook, South- 
ampton, aged 71, Capt. John Hicks, R.N. 

At Broomhill, Belfast, Jane Douglas, wife of 
Colonel Campbell, Retired Full Pay, 20th 
Regt. 

At Boxmoor, aged 46, Alfred Augustus Pears, 
esq., youngest son of the late Rev. Jas. Pears, 
of Bath. 

At Knockholt Parsonage, Kent, suddenly, 
from apoplexy, Frances, wife of the Rev. Joseph 
Hall, M.A. 

In Pembridge-gardens, Notting-hill, aged 56, 
the Hon. John Audain, of Richmond-hill Estate, 
in the Island of St. Vincent. 

Aged 62, Cecilia, wife of the Rev. Edward 
Robert Nares, Rector of Wittersham, Kent. 

At York, aged 75, Catherine Elizabeth, relict 
of Capt. Thomas Strangwayes. 

At Marseilles, Arthur Beresford Cane, esq., 
of Collinstown-house, co. Dublin. 

At Basset Wood, near Southampton, aged 
86, John Bullar, esq. Mr. Bullar, who was 
formerly the principal of a very large school 
at Southampton, took great interest in the 
diffusion of popular education, to which he 
gratuitously devoted much time and attention. 
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May 14. At Richmond, Surrey, aged 74, 
Anna, widow of Field-Marshal T. Grosvenor. 

At Edinburgh, Capt. Burnett, of Monboddo, 
Kincardineshire, N.B. 

At Ealing, aged 38, F. W. Gisborne, esq., 
Ceylon Civil Service. 

At his house, the Commandery, Worcester, 
aged 84, Richard M. Mence, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 68, Commander Wm. 
Weaver, R.N. He entered the Navy Sept. 26, 
1805, and was engaged in the battle of Tra- 
falgar as a midshipman of the “‘ Agamemnon,” 
64, on the 2lst of the following month. He 
attained the rank of lieutenant in 1815, and 
retired with the step of commander in 1861. 

At Allanbank, near Perth, aged 73, John 
Riach, esq., M.D., formerly Surgeon of H.M.’s 
67th Foot, with which he served at Waterloo. 

At Reigate, Alexandrina, dau. of the late 
William Mackay, esq., and granddau. of J. R. 
McCulloch, esq., of H.M.’s Stationery Office. 

May 15. At Southsea, aged 75, Admiral 
Hercules Robinson. He served on board the 
“ Euryalus” as a midshipman at the battle of 
Trafalgar. When commander of the “ Pro- 
metheus” he captured three French privateers, 
and drove on shore ard burnt a fourth in the 
face of a body of troops. His commissions bore 
date as follow :—Lieutenant April 27, 1807; 
commander August 30, 1809; captain June 7, 
1814; rear-admiral Oct. 9, 1849; vice-admiral 
Oct. 21, 1856; and admiral January 15, 1862, 
Admiral Robinson was the author of a work 
called “Sea Drift,” and of several other publi- 
cations of a miscellaneous character. 

In Southwick-street, aged 60, Col. Richard 
William Astell, late of the Grenadier Guards, 
He retired from the service in 1851. 

At his residence, Arundel-street, Strand, 
aged 52, Edward Stephen Dendy, esq., Chester 
Herald and Earl Marshal’s Secretary. 

At Cheltenham, aged 36, Capt. Henry James 
Robertson, late of the Rifle Brigade, formerly 
of the 60th Rifles. 

At Gosport, aged 70, John Smart Dixon, 
esq., late of H.M.’s 70th Regt. 

Aged 42, William Greenwood, esq., of Stones, 
near Todmorden, Lancashire. 

May 16. Major-Gen. Sir Alexander Murray 
Tulloch, K.C.B., of Eaton-square. 

Aged 53, Chas. Henry Oakes, esq., youngest 
son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Oakes, 
bart. 

At Upper Holloway, aged 36, John Downes, 
esq., M.A., Examiner in Philosophy at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

At the Parsonage, Frimley, Surrey, aged 45, 
Anne Lucy, wife of the Rev. Chas. Stonhouse. 

At Marlborough College, aged 14, Edward 
Spencer Montagu, only son of the Rev. Henry 
John Vernon. 

At his residence, Hill-st., Berkeley-sq., aged 
78, Robert Gordon, esq., of Leweston-house, 
near Sherborne, Dorset. He sat for many 
years in Parliament, for the boroughs of Ware- 
ham, Cricklade, and Windsor, He was joint 
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secretary of the Treasury with the late Mr. 
More O’ Ferrall, but quitted office in 1839, being 
opposed to the anti-corn law policy of the then 
Government. He was an active magistrate, 
and from his minute attention to financial mat- 
ters was known as the “ Dorsetshire Joseph 
Hume.” 

At Aberdeen, Comm. Colin Campbell Aber- 
crombie Kane, R.N., Inspecting Commander, 
Coast Guard. 

May 17. At St. Quintin’s, near Cowbridge, 
aged 73, Georgiana, widow of Lieut,-Colonel 
Royds. 

At Clifton, near Bristol, Selina, wife of the 
Rev. F. B. Gourrier, late Rector of Bisley, 
Surrey. 

May 18. At his residence, Highbury-place, 
aged 70, Roger Cunliffe, esq. 

At the residence of his father, Ramsgate, 
aged 28, Gustavus Gidley, eldest son of the 
Rev. H. J. Bevis. 

At Bath, Lavinia, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. William Burton, Kector of Trelawney, 
Jamaica. 

May 19. At his residence, Wellesley-house, 
Shooter’s-hill, aged 64, Major-Gen. Noel Thos, 
Lake, C.B., late Col. R.H.A. 

At Bath, Minnie, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
W. H. Ricketts Bayley, Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Nailsea, near Bristol. 

At Bath, Alicia Ann, wife of Vice-Adm. 
G. A. Eliott. 

At Glencairn-villa, Clifton, aged 83, Capt. 
Holman, R.N., brother of the celebrated blind 
traveller. 

At Stetchworth-park, near Newmarket, aged 
63, Samuel Yate Benyon, esq. 

May 20. At Bath, aged 53, Francis, only son 
of the late Gen. Francis Moore. 

At Woodlands-house, Isleworth, aged 68, 
Lucy, relict of Major Edward Parker, late 62nd 
Regt., and eldest dau. of the late Hon. H. N. 
Binney, of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

May 21. At Friarn-house, Bridgwater, aged 
85, Edward Sealy, esq., J.P. for the county of 
Somerset. 

May 22. At West Lulworth, Dorset, aged 
61, Gen. Crispin. 

May 23. At Brighton, William Ferris, esq., 
late of Goculgunge Factory, third son of the 
late Rev. Thomas Ferris, Rector of Dallington, 
Sussex. 

At his residence, Eagle-house, Hampton 
Wick, aged 73, Joseph Palmer, esq. 

May 24. At Torquay, Shapland Swiny, esq., 
J.P., of New Court, Cheltenham, and Tubber- 
lumnia, co. Wexford, only son of the late 
Shapland Swiny, esq., barrister-at-law, ° of 
Dublin. 

At the residence of her granddau., Great 
Cheyne-row, Chelsea, aged 95, Alicia, relict of 
Edward Morgan, esq., of Dublin. 

May 25. At Oak-hill, Hampstead, aged 66, 
Charles Paskin, esq., of the Vote Office, House 
of Commons. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





| Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 





SUPERINTENDENT Area — ending Saturday, 
’ in 10n 
— Statute in : rig 
DISTRICTS. Acres. | 1861. || APril| April | May | May | 


23, | 80, ", | 14 
1864. | 1864.| 1864. | 1864. 








° ° 


Mean Temperature ; Pe ° 53°3 | 47°6 Sa 51-7 








London. . .. ~ 78029 |2803989 || 1384 | 1307 | 1817 | 13806 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 201 | 235] 209! 193 


7-11. North Districts .| 18533 | 618210 340 | 289 | 270 | 305 





12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 199 | 200; 192) 159 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 272 | 235 | 264 305 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 372 348 882 | 344 





























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
Se S S S a ; 
n Hw eH © ra = — ge 
Week ending|$ 3 & 5 | 82 | 2° |88| & 3 & 7 
Saturday, 5 — esloslod lo z 3S c 2 3 
acoiegi "sis hs 2 


April 23 .| 699 180 | 228 
» 80 .| 625|] 184] 236] 213 
May 7 .| 653! 186] 2381] 202 
% 14 .| 636| 175 | 240; 208 
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1384 | 1033 | 967 | 2000 
1307 | 1006 | 940 | 1946 
1317 967 | 912 | 1879 
1306 963 | 973 | 1936 
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QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, May 17, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 





Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. 

Wheat ... 3,120... 42 10] Oats .. 262... 28 2| Beans... 811... 388 O 

Barley .... 16... 27 7 | Rye ve 3... 27 O| Peas is 4...40 2 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAST SIX WEEKS. 

e d. or s. d. 

FOr scdesc oka céesce peer Bt. WE cn exeascscsenwin 83 5 

DR cists ses icevsahes BP ET MOO siecasscansumnieseeas FP BO seccrrccisssoosusaaa 32 4 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, May 19. 
Hay, 3/. Os. to 47. 15s. — Straw, 11. 4s. to 11. 148. — Clover, 41. Os. to 51. 15s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


LOE ee © 4s. 4d.to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, May 19. 

a 4s. 4d. to 5s. Od. | BI cssrskccascninicmpnen widiinennveh 1,170 
Sere fe. 44.10:Ge, 6d, | STROOD ..ccscccescscsssccensncene jennan 8,690 
WO icc inanssieteacenvia Be. Dill. rie. TA, 1 GIB eines scsnsesccsaseracevasesen 845 
OT csc siinadiisrecsies ee OM, BOF BS DR sa csdoovecncsccrssaasivgussasnees , 220 





COAL-MARKET, May 20. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 16s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. Other sorts, 14s. Od. to 16s. Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn, 
From April 24 to May 23, inclusive. 







































































Thermometer. |Barom. | Thermometer. Barom. 

te 2: (44 & oe w sie 2 one 
S886] 3 (82 S/S) g |2s 
mes E| 8 |S be Weather. ||>2/\2 £/ 3 |2 to Weather. 
& Sia le |e i, le ojo 6 Zw lee 

Aloe q ae oe cs 
Apr.| ° | ° | ° |in. pts. \Mar.| ° | ° | ° fin. pts. 

24 | 45 | 52 | 48 (30. 17/\cloudy 9 | 48 } 47 | 47 (29. 57)\constant rain 
25 | 45 | 57 | 47 (30. 09//fair 10 | 49 | 60 | 52 /29. Sliicloudy 

26 | 49 | 57 | 48 (30. 09)\\cloudy 11 | 49 | 52 | 51 |29. 79|\rain, gloomy 
27 | 47 | 57 | 45 |80. 10)/do. 12 | 55 | 63 | 54 |29. 77) fair, cloudy 
28 | 43 | 51 | 46 |30. 09)/do. 13 | 57 | 65 | 52 |29. 97/\do. 

29 | 45 | 58 | 50 /30. O7|\do. fair 14 | 56 | 67 | 56 |30. 21)\gloomy 

30 | 46 | 57 | 51 |30. O6)\do. 15 | 57 | 70 | 56 |30. 21)/fair 
M.1 | 53 | 61 | 52 /30. 10)|fair, cldy. rain|| 16 | 60 | 68 | 54 |30. 17 |do. 

2 | 47 | 64 | 50 (29. 79)\rain, cloudy || 17 | 57 | 73 | 59 /30. 17\\do. 

8 | 54 | 56 | 51 |29. 79||\showers 18 | 62 | 72 | 61 |30. 19)do. 

4 | 50 | 51 | 49 |29. 80)|hvy.rain,cldy.|| 19 | 67 | 76 | 62 |30. 19)/do. 

5 | 48 | 56 | 48 /29. 91)\cloudy 20 | 64 | 76 | 63 |30. O7/||fr.hy.rn.th.Ig. 

6 | 50 | 63 | 52 |29. 84)\fair 21 | 53 | 58 | 57 |29. 99/irain, cloudy 

7 | 53 | 60 | 49 |29. 78)\do. 22 | 56 | 66 | 59 |29. 99)|\cloudy, fair 

8 | 50 | 51 | 49 29. 71) rain 23 | 56 | 57 | 57 |30. OO/ldo. do. 

| 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 







































































April| 3 per 3 per New Bank Ex. Bills. India India India 
sind) Sent, | Same, | Sper | stock. | fi,000." | stock. | Bond ls percents 
25 | 91§ | 80} $| 898 3 10.4 dis, | 218 |——/1053 
26 | 91g %/ 894 & | 89 § |———| 8.4 dis. 1105 4 
27 | 91t }| 89% 4 | 89% § |238 40 | 10.4dis. | 218 20/12dis. 105 4 
28/914 §/| 89} 4/| 89 4 | 2393 9. 4 dis, |- 105 «4 
29/914 4/89 4/89 § 1/238 40/ 9.4 dis. 6 dis. [104% 5} 
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Kingston, Monumental Inscriptions at, 44 

Kingston-upon-Hull, monument in, 94 

Kirk, J. F., History of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, 733 

Kirkcaldy, Ancient Coins found at, 440 

Kirion-in- Lindsey, Extracts from the 
Churchwardens’ Accounts, 608 

supposed see of Sid- 





nacester, 716 

Knowledge for the Time, 102 

Lady’s watch, gold case set with turquois, 
618 

Lambarde, W.,documents connected with, 
607 

Lambeth Degrees, origin of, 274, 504 

list of, 636, 770 

notes on, 772 

stone shot and iron daggers 

found in the Thames, 477 

* Landunum,” correct name of the town 
called, 218 

Lanyon cromlech, description of, 445 

La Soye, MS. Registers of, 357 

Latham, R. G. A., Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language, 785 

Launceston, browze celt found near, 606 

Laws, Forfarshire, antiquities from, 767 

Leaden Crosses, inscribed with form of 
Absolution, 610 

two-pound weight, having on it 
the City dagger, 196 

Leake’s, Colonel, Collection of Coins and 
Antiquities, 496 

Leeds Goldsmith, The, his Mace, Trial, 
and Execution, 97 

Lefroy, Gen. On relics of a remote 
period from the Pfahlbauten, 476 

Leicester, Jewry Wall, 52 

preservation of, 347 

Leicestershire Architectural and Archeo- 
logical Society, 207, 347, 626 
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Lewin, T., Esq., Siege of Jerusalem by 
Titus, 238 

Lewis, Island of, stone hammer found in 
the, 495 

Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero, 508 

Lincoin, Tho. Garnier, Dean of, memoir 
of, 256 

Little Coggeshall, paintings at the Church, 
750 

Locket of gold enamelled, 56 

Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 102 

Logan Rock, 33 

London, Middlesex, and Surrey Archeo- 
logical Societies, meeting of, 209, 350 

thoroughfares, state of, 198 

relics found in the Steelyard, 342 

curious badges found in, 479 

Longstaffe, Mr. W. H. D., On the Works 
of Prior Castell of Durham, 212 

Loughborough Church, restoration of, 347 

Lovaine, Lord, On Lacustrine Habitations 
in Wigtownshire, 351 

Inubbock, J., Esq., On Early British 
Tumuli, 622 

Lucasta, The Poems of Richard Lovelace, 
508 

Lympston Church, rebuilding of, 201 

Lyra Messianica, 369 

Macpherson, Major-Gen. P., memoir of, 
660 

Madden, Mr.,On some Roman Coins found 
at Coimbatore, 199 

Maeshowe, Notice of, 202 

Maidstone, spoons found at, 60 

relics discovered at, 340 

Majolica pottery, 562 

Malan, Rev. Dr., memoir of, 802 

Manners, George, Esq., collection of auto- 
graphs by, 334 

Market Harborough, Token of Robert 
Bass, 1668, 207 

Markham, Fawily of, 138 

Marriott, Rev. W. B., The Adelphi of 
Terence, 787 

Mars, votive tablet to, 60 

Marsh, J. B., The Reference Shakspere, 
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Marshall, G. W., On the Pedigree of the 
Family, 781 

Martin, Peter, Esq., memoir of, 252 

Masks from Mexico, 627 
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Medallion, on one side was a carving of 
the birth, and the other the death, of 
our Lord, 607 
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Medbourne, token of George Almond of, 
207 

Melbury Bubb, font at, 478 

Melun, Roman Inscription from, 632 

Memoir of St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, 
366 

Men-an-tol, monument of, 444 

Men Seryfa, monument of, 444 

Midleton, Viscount, memoir of, 115 

Migvie Church, ancient sculpture at, 766 

Milan, Christina, Duchess of, portrait of, 
53 

The Albero at, 689 

Mirehouse, Rev. W. Squire, memoir of, 
664 

Misericorde of the fourteenth century, 
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stone, 365 
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chantry at, 352 
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at, 599 

Monthly Intelligence, 103, 240, 371, 511, 
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I. to Elizabeth, 316 

Moorfields, ampulle found in, 60 

Mordey, William, Esq., memoir of, 251 
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discovered in various parts of England, 
476 

Morris, Mr. R., On Baptismal Observ- 
ances, 483 

Mosaic Records, The, 239 

glass, 437 

specimens of, 621 

Mosheim, Mr. Stubbs’ edition of, 325 

Moulton Park, badge of St. Michael found 
at, 745 

Muckruss Abbey, plan of, 418 

Munch, Prof., death of, 345 

Munster, List of Loyal Officers in, 467 

Murton, ancient relics found at, 615 

Musical Instruments, a.D. 1622, Gift of, 
642 

Names of Places, 328 

Nas-Khem, The Papyrus of, 631 

National Museum of Architecture in Lon- 
don, 466 

Nelson, C. C., Esq., present of the third 
part of the Antiquities of Ionia, 750 

Nesbitt, Mr. A., On the Brunswick Casket, 
493 

Nettlested Church, painted glass in, 474 
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Newtown Limavaddy, 
found near, 755 
Nichols, F. M., Esq., On the Institution 
of Justices of Trailbaston, 606 
Nilsson’s, Prof., work on the Primitive 
Inhabitants of the North, 138 
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616 
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North, Mr. T., Hon. Sec., Report of the 
Leicestershire Architectural and Arche- 
ological Society, 347 
Northampton, Danish brooch found at, 
479 
Northamptonshire tradesman's token, 207 
North Wales, encaustic tile from, 340 
Note-book of Sylvanus Urban, 505 
Nova Scotia, relics from, 335 
Numismatic Society, meeting of, 66, 198, 
346, 482, 623, 750 
Nuremburg, the shrine of St. Sebald at, 
689 
Nutt, Mr. David, memoir of, 126 
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ranging from Nero to Severus, 194 
swords, spearheads, &c., dis- 
covered in, 194 
O’ Connor Church, 155 
Ody, cannon-ball found at, 55 
Offa, King of Mercia, coin of, 483 
O’ Hanlon, Rev. J., On the Ordnance 
Survey Materials, &., 493 
Oldcastle Church, proposed restoration 
of, 345 
Old Steelyard, collection of Roman anti- 
quities from, 479 
— St. Pancras, proposed demolition of, 
620 
O’ Melaghlin Church, windows of, 153 
Original Documents, 467, '740 
Orkney, antiquities from, 767 
Ormerod, Mr. G. W., On the Hut Circles 
of the Eastern Side of Dartmoor, 747 
Ormonde, second Duke of, public entry 
into Kilkenny, 492 
Oxford, Registry in the New Road, 612 
Report on the Excavations in the 
Crypt of St. Peter-in-the-East, 469 
Architectural and Historical So- 
ciety, meeting of, 608 
Palimpsest brasses, explained, 322 
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Papers and Autographs, On Collecting 
Miscellaneous, 697 
Paris, Proposed Congress of Sovereigns 
abandoned, 103 
—- Architecture in, 481 
working drawings of the New Opera 
House, 619, 748 
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Parker, J. H., On the Hospital at Wells, 
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Parma, H.R.H. the Duchess of, memoir 
of, 526 
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Peterborough, Bishop of, memoir of, 796 
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————— of an illuminated leaf from 
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Pilkington, George, Esq., memoir of, 663 

Pillans, Prof., memoir of, 667 
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Plumptree, J. Pemberton, Esq., memoir 
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Plumridge, Adm. Sir J. H., memoir of, 
249 
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Pope Innocentius VTI., leaden bulla of, 67 

Porcelain, description of, 567 

Portland, relics from, 192 

Pottery, history of, 557 

Price, Mr. J. E., On the Discovery of 
a Kiln for burning Encaustic Tiles, 
210 

Prim, John G. A., On the Seven Churches 
in Ireland, 774 

Principles of Agriculture, The, 509 

Prussians and the Siege of Diippel, 646 

Public Records of Ireland, errors in pub- 
lication of, 725 

Pugin, Mr., testimonial to the late, 482 

Rakedale Manor-house, drawings of, 209 

Rapp, Mr., On a Coin of Nemausus, 67 

Rattling Hope, thurible found at, 58 

Rattoo, churches in, 548 

Reed, Mr. C., On Fictitious Antiquities, 
340, 476 

Refeart Church, ruins of, 293 

Reliquary, The, No. XV., 370 

Revue de la Normandie, Vol. III., 370 

Rhind, Mr. A. H., bequests of, 71 

Rhodes, On the Coins of, 482 

Richard IT., half-noble of, 623 

Rievaulx Abbey, photographs of, 60 
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Rings, collection of, 193 
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Roelandt, M. Louis of Ghent, memoir of, 
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altar, found in France, 218 
coins, list of, 88 
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glass, 428 
London, Site and Extent of, 54 
silver coins, description of, 212 
Rome, copper coinage struck at, 751 
Roscoe, James, Esq., memoir of, 666 
Rosemoddress circle, 37 
Rotherhithe, bronze celt found at, 745 
Rothery, William, Esq., memoir of, 798 
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Royal Instituie of British Architects, 
proceedings of, 61, 196, 343, 480, 619, 
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St. Acheul, Roman skull found at, 58 
St. Andrew, an oak carving of, 332 
St. Aubyn, Mr. J. P., An Account of the 
Repairs of the Temple Church, 750 
St. Audoen’s Church, restoration of, 20 
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St. Burian’s Church, architecture of, 35 
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scriptions at, 47 
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St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, 366 
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Sangraal, The Quest of the, 239 
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Sarsfield, Thomas R., letters preserved 
among the family records of, 486 

Savaric, Bishop, 73 

Saxon Antiquities at Kempston, Beds., 223 

brooch, from Leeds, 339 

silver ornaments, collection of, 477 

Scarth, Rev. H. M., On discoveries at 
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mew’s, 620 

Smythe, Mrs., Ten Months in the Fiji 
Islands, 369 
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History Society, 72 
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Southampton, Saxon pennies found at, 
196 
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360 


Spalding Club, meeting of, 84 
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at, 182 

Speculum Humane Salvationis, facsimile 
of, 21 
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MSS., The, 505 

Spencer’s appointment to the Irish Chan- 
cery Court, 727 

Spernit Pericula Virtus, 2 

Spiers, Mr. R. P., drawings of, 197 

Spottiswoode, barrows of, 493 

Stamford, Coats of Arms on the Public 
Buildings of, 776 

Stanhope, Sir Michael, portrait of, 336 
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portrait of, 606 
Stanley, Hon. W. O., On the Circular 
Dweliings on Holyhead Mountain, 340 
On Remains of 
Ancient Circular Habitations near Holy- 
head, 475 








description of the 
Stone of the Arrows, 613 
Stanley, Dean, Sermon by, 239 
Stephens, G., and Prof. Worsaae, 180 
Stow-on-the- Wold, Discovery of a Leaden 
Coffin near, 365 
, Strickland, Walter, Esq., monument of, 93 
Strood, pilgrim’s bottle found at, 195 
Stuart, Mr. J., On the Excavations at 
Maeshowe, 628 


Stuart, Prince Charles Edward, gold 
watch said to have belonged to, 766 
original letter of, 769 

Stubbs, W., edition of Mosheim, 325 
—— On the Lambeth Degrees, 
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Sundridge, stone celts found at, 743 

Survey of the Catrail, 49 

Sussex Chant Book, 369 

Switzerland, relics from, 476 

Syon, Service-book belonging to the 
monastery of, 616 

Tankard, parcel-gilt silver, given by 
Mary Queen of Scots to Tho. Hepburn, 
769 

Temple, Rev. W., On an “ Eirde House,” 
216 

Tenby Bay, ancient artillery found at, 
616 

Ten Months in the Fiji Islands, 369 

Thackeray, W. M., Esq., memoir of, 258 

Thackwell Family, Pedigree of the, 640, 
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Thomas, Edw., Esq., On the Bactrian 
Alphabet, 67 
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Thompson, Mr. J., On Ragdale Hall and 
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Thomson, Mr. Alex., On the Inscription 
on the Newton Stone, 494 

Thorpe’s, Mr., Diplomatorium Anglicum 
Zvi Saxonici, 85, 222 

Thorsbjerg morass, antiquities discovered 
in, 194 

Ticknor, George, Esq., vote of thanks to, 
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Timbs, J., Knowledge for the Time, 102 

Tite, Mr. W., On Public Improvements 
in Paris, 196 





On Roman Remains at 
Chester, 333 

Titus, brass coin of, 623 

second-brass coin of, 751 

Todd, Dr., St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, 
366 

Tomline, G., Esq., President for the Con- 
gress of 1864, 195 

Tory Island, churches of, 551 

Tower, Rev. E., On the Parish of Earl’s 
Shilton, 627 

Trailbaston, On the Institution of Justices 
of, 606 

Treewoofe manor house, 40 

doorway of, 41 

Trelawny, H. R., Esq, On Campanology, 
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Trevor, Rev. G., Ancient Egypt, 102 

Trinket belonging to the Order of the 
Annunciation, 618 
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Valentia, Viscount, memoir of, 387 
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Peculiars, 779 

Waldo, Family of, 2 

Wales, Prince and Princess of, addresses 
of congratulation to, 240 

Waller, Messrs., Monumental Brasses by, 
316 

Walter Hubert, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, parents of, 274, 546 

Waltham Abbey, Lady-chapel, 237 

Walworth, urn found at, 606 

Wansdyke, Sir R. C. Hoare’s opinion of 
the, 55 

Wardell, William, Esq., memoir of, 800 

Warre, Mr., description of Ben Knoll, 
82 

Warren, Earl of, deed of the last, 619 

Warwick, proposed meeting of the Archz- 
ological Institute at, 195 

Watbury Brook iron-mines, implements 
discovered at, 332 

Waterford, illuminations of a charter- 
roll of the Corporation of, 764 

Watson, Mr. T. H., drawings of, 197 

Way, Mr. A., On Incised Markings on 
Rocks in Argyleshire, 475 

Wedgwood pottery, 560 

Weld, Mr., of Lulworth, memoir of, 120 

i St. Cuthbert’s Church, history of, 

—- Hospital, founded by Bishop Bub- 
with, 80 

charters of the Corporation of, 83 

temporary museum at, 83 
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Old Hall, 478 
Westbourne Church, architecture of, 450 
monuments in, 452 
altar-plate in, 453 
register-book in, 453 
Rectors of, 453 
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West Dereham Abbey, Hubert, Founder 

of, 410 
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Round Tower Question, 493 
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Lifts, 343 
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Whitland Abbey, embossed tile from, 340 

Wicklow, The Seven Churches in, 548 

Wightman, Sir William, memoir of, 250 
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Roman lead coffin discovered 
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Windsor Castle, discovery of an unknown 
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Winnard’s Chapel and Almshouses, plan 
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Winston, Mr., drawings of, 340 

Mr. C., On painted glass in 
Nettlested Church, 474 

Withycombe Raleigh, new church at, 201 

Wood, Antony a, Correspondence of, 740 

Woodruffe, Samuel, letters of, 274 

Woods, Joseph, Esq., death of, 343 

memoir of, 393 

Woodyates Inn, Dorset, highly orna- 
mented sword found at, 191 

Wookey Church, architecture of, 82 

Hole, description of, 81 

— Rectory, remarkable building of, 
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668; M.678; M. 
H. 794; Mrs. E. 
A. 650; Mrs. J. 
789; Mrs. M. J. 
106; S.809; Sir 
J. 813 

Andrew, S. 652 

Andrewes, E. 379; 
Mrs. C. G. 106 

Andrews, G. 533; 
Mrs. W. R. 518; 
P. 403 

Ansdell, M. 521 . 


Anson, Maj. Hon. A. 
109 

Anstruther, Lady, 
518; R. D. 795; 
Sir R. 789 

Anton, J. 266 

Antrobus, Mrs, 
518 

Arbuthnot, Mrs. 647 

Archdall, E. 813; 
L. H. 246 

Archdeckne, A. 187 

Arden, C. 380 

Arkell, Mrs. J. 376 

Arkwright, Hon.Mrs. 
G. 242; J. 533, 
669, 803 ; Mrs. G. 
649 

Armagh, Archb. of, 
374 

Armes, P. 247 

Armitage, J. 128 

Armstrong, E. 401; 
Mrs. J. W. 517 

Arnold, C. T. 379; 
J. 652 

Arnott, A. J. 244; 
C. 541; Mrs. A. 
P. 244; Mrs. S. 
518 

Arnould, A. H. 654 

Arthur, C. R. 107 

Asensi, Don M. R. 
de, 241 

Ashburnham, Lady, 
105 

Ashburton, Rt. Hon. 
W. B. B. Baron, 
673 

Ashby, J. E. 264 

Ashdown, S. 541 


G. 


Ashley, E. 793 
Askwith, Mrs. 
H. 650 
Asplin, C. 811 
Assam, W. 189 
Astell, Col. R. W. 
814 
Astley, Hon. Mrs. 
D. 519; Mrs, 242 
Atcherley, D. F. 873 
Atherley, Mrs. A. G. 
648 
Athole, G. Duke of, 
269 
Athorpe, M. 264, 400 
Athy, B. M. 404 
Atkinson, £. J. 379; 
H. 533; H.T.375; 
Mrs. G. B. 649; 
Mrs. J. C. 243 
Atlay, Mrs. 376 
Attenborough, W. F. 
380 


W. 


Atthill, L. 534 
Attwood, T. A. 678 
Audain, Hon. J. 813 
Austen, Lt.-Col.399; 
Lt.-Col. C. W. 515 
Austin, E. 812; F. 
795; H. W. 646; 
J. G. 374 
Avendano, DonF. de, 
241; DonJ.de,515 
Avery, M. A. 795 
Aylmer, J. H. 373 
Ayscough, Adm. J. 
132 


Aytoun, E. 541; J. 
E.535; W.E. 245 

Baddeley, H. C. S. 
519; M.S. 818 














Badham, Mrs. F. 519 
Baesjon, J. A. 788 
Bagot, Lady, 789; 
Mrs. H. 105 
Bagshawe, Mrs. S. 
L, 241 
Bailey, E. 265; J. 
535; O. 536; Sir 
J. R. 373 
Baillie, E.401; Mrs. 
J. 789 
Baily, M. 129 
Bainton, E. 405 
Baird, W. 541 
Baker, E. 267, 520; 
M. I. 269; M. J. 
793; Mrs. 241; 
Mrs. F. W. 518; 
Mrs. T. H. 518; 
T.793; W.C.654 
Baldry, I. 129 
Baldwin, W. 183 
Balfour, A. 792; R. 
§21 
Ball, Maj. W. H.673 
Ballantine, W. 241 
Ballantyne, J.R.406 
Bamfield, J. H. 247 
Baner, A. 104 
Bankes, Hon. Mrs. 
N. 242; Lady C. 
517, 537 
Banks, G. W. 794 
Bannister, Maj.-Gen. 
J. 186; Mrs. G. 
106 
Barber, A. E. 107 
Barbor, E. A. 521 
Bardsley, J. W. 793 
Baring, A. H. 245 ; 
M. 792 
Barker, M. A. 521 
Barklie, J. K. 381 
Barlow, M. 263; 
Mrs. C. H. 649 
Barnard, F. 129; T. 
134 
Barnardiston,Comm. 
T.380; F.M.652; 
Lady F. 648 
Barne, E. 269 
Barnes, E. R. B. 
519; Mrs. 791; 
Mrs. B. C. 619; 
Mrs. G. 647 
Barnet, C. F. 795 
Barnett, Mrs. 241 
Barnston, Mrs, 243 
Barnwell, M. A. 401 
Barr, M. McC. 673 
Barrett, Mrs. C. C. 
105; Mrs. H. A. 
647 
Barrington, C. 378 ; 
Hon. P. 373 


Index to 


Barritt, S. 595 
Barron, Capt. 269, 
788 


Barrow, G. S. 653 
Barry, M. R. 515 
Barstow, Lt.-Col. 
108 
Barthorpe, R. 795 * 
Bartley, G. C. T.246 
Barton, J.107; Lt.- 
Col. A. 401; M. 
L. 247; Mrs. J. 
Y. 516; R. 650 
Baskerville, M. A. 
109 
Baskerville- Mynors, 
Mrs. E. 517 
Baskett, R. 803 
Bastard, Mrs. W. P. 
649 
Bateman, J. 129 
Bateson, Sir T. 647 
Bath, Marchioness 
of, 376 
Bathurst, C. 379; 
Lady C.269; Mrs. 
H. 377 
Batley, W. 521 
Battersby, E. 538° 
Battiscombe, H. L. 
381; W. E.S. 379 
Batty, Mrs. E. 106 
Baylee, M.269; Mrs. 
J. T. 650 
Bayliff, Mrs. R. L. 
648 
Bayliss, E. A. 245 
Bayly, Mrs. 649; 
Mrs. 789 
Baynes, E. D. 129 
Bays, P. P. 535 
Beach, E. G. J. 380; 
Hon, T. 602; Mrs. 
W. W. 791; Sir 
M. H. 245 
Beadon, W. 587 
Beale, Mrs. T. 648 
Beamish, E.262; H. 
H. 652; Mrs. E. 
S. 104 
Beardmore, M. A. 
10 
Beauchamp, Hon. 
Lady P. 244 
Beaumont, Lady M. 
649; Lady, 790; 
Mrs. G. W. 517 
Becher, F. A. M. 
378; J. T. 804; 
Lady E, 244 
Beckett, E. 674; G. 
A. a, 108 
Beckford, Col. P. 18+ 
Beckwith, J. M. 269 
Beddall, E. 653 


Names. 


Beddek, Mrs. C. H. 
375 

Beddome, Mrs. R. 
H. 375 

Bedford, J. 380 

Beech, J. 373 

Beed, E. 805 

Beetham, J. T. 533 

Begrez, Signor, 134 

Behnes, W. 268 

Belfield, Mrs. E. 517 

Belgrave, S. E. 811 

Belhaven, Rt. Hon. 
R. M. Lord, 789 

Bell, A. R. 806; G. 
A. D. 805; Mrs. 
C. D. 105; Mrs. 


E. S. 242; Mrs. 
BR. 7s BW. & 
109 


Bellasis, M. J. 652 

Bellman, L. S. 539 

Belmore, C’tess of, 
648 

Benbow, Adm. J. 45 

Bendyshe, C. 380 

Benigna, Sister M. 
A. 265 

Benn, R. 132 

Bennett, E. 402; G. 
600 

Benning, H. 270 

Benson, Mrs. H. 789 

Bent, E. W. 403 

Bentley, F. S. 109; 
M. 404 

Benyon, Mrs.R.105; 
S. Y. 814 

Beresford, Mrs. D. 
W. P. 647 

Bernard, M. 188; S. 
184 


Berthon, Mrs. T. P. 
789 

Best, M. G. 654 

Bethell, Hon. Mrs, 
S. 376 

Bethune, Mrs. M. D. 
134 

Betts, Mrs. 241; Mrs. 
C. G. D. 104 

Bevan, E. A. 381; 
T. 261 

Bevis, G. G. 814 

Bichot, Gen. 131 

Biddle, Lt.-Col. 268; 
Mrs. 789; Mrs. 
W. A. 790 

Biddulph, R. 539 

Bidgood, Mrs. T, E. 
516 

Bidwell, Lady S. 519 

Billamore, Mrs. G. 
R. 518 

Billinge, Miss M.263 


829 


Bingham, Col. C. 
677; W. de L. B. 
541 

Birch, A. 875; C. 
879; G. R. 533; 
J. E. O. 381; J. 
W. N. 402 

Bird, L. H. 521 

Birley, Mrs, A. 106 

Birmingham,C. 795; 
G. 189 

Biron, Mrs. R. 377 

Birt, T. G. 245 

Biscoe, C. M. 520 

Bishop, C. E. 378; 
L. 808 

Bissett, C. 405 

Bittleston, Lady, 516 

Blachford, M. S. 671 

Black, A. 403; B, 
654 

Blackall, Mrs, T. O. 


377 

Blackburn, E. 134, 
805 

Blacker, F. M. A. 134 

Blackett, E. R. 793; 
L. 109 

Blackmore, F, 186 

Blackwood, P. 241 

Blagrave, A. D. 379; 
Mrs. E. 376 

Blair, J. 188 

Blaire, N. 188 

Blake, D. 678 ; Hon. 
W. 182; Mrs. ‘TY. 
W. J. 105; Mrs. 
V.791; Mrs. W. 
789 

Blaker, J. 678 

Blakiston, Mrs. P. 
107 

Blanc, C. G. 104 


landford, G. F. 652 
Blennerhassett, G. 
793 


Blezard, J. 398 

Blomfield, Mrs. F. 
G. 376 

Blood, T. 402 

Bloomfield, Mrs. G. 
C. 243 

Blosse, Lady H. L. 
516; W.C. L. 26% 

Blow, A. 267 

Blucke, Mrs. W. S. 
648 

Blunt, A. H. 110; 
C. 540; Mrs. J. 
St. J. 518; W. Ss. 
241 

Blyth, E. K. 378 

Board, J. 379 

Boileau, M. G. 520; 
Mrs. T. T. 789 








830 


Boisragon, Mrs. E. 
G. 674 
Bolton, R. G. 792 
Bond, Mrs. G. 376; 
Mrs. W.377; Mrs. 
W. H. 106 
Bone, L. A. 245 
Bones, Mrs. H. C. 
516 
Bonham, F. 675 
Bonham-Carter, J, 
792 
Boone, P. 401 
Booth, Mrs. 242; T. 
651; T.C. 79+ 
Boothby, Lady, 106 
Boott, Dr. F. 400; 
F. 264 
Booty, E. 404 
Borradaile, M. 521 
Borrett, Mrs. G. K. 
519 
Boston, Lady, 518 
Bosvile, Mrs. T. B. 
648 
Boswell, L. 651 
Boulton, F. E. C. 
270; J. 263; W. 
R. 247 
Bound, W. 793 
Bourchier, Mrs. G. 
650 
Bourden, Col. J. 
Bourke, Hon. Mrs. 
G. W. 107; P.J. 
788 
Bourne, M. 809 
Bouverie, Rt. Hon. 
E. P. 374 
Bovill, Mrs. J. E. 
377 
Bowden, Mrs. 518 
Bowen, J. 535 
Bower, M. E. 109; 
Mrs. H.376; Mrs. 
R. H. 377 
Bowers, Mrs. C.D’O. 
19 
Bowles, Mrs. H. A. 
790 


Bowley, J. W. L. 110 
Bowyer, C. 812 
Boyd, Dow. Lady, 
810; F. B. 653; 
M. C. 652; Vi- 
countess, 107, 265 
Boys, H. F. 404; 
M. H. 133 
Boyse, R. 533 
Brabazon, Maj. 809 
\ Brackenbury, J. 668 
Bradshaw, A. F, 792 
Braine, Mrs. O. W. 
, 618 


Index to Names. 


Braithwaite, M. C. 
E. L. 652 

Brakenbury, G. 515; 
J. M. 807 

Bramly, H. J. 108 

Bramston, E.A.793; 
Lt.-Col. 653 

Brand, Capt. H. R. 
379 

Brandreth, F. H. B. 
270; H.677; Mrs. 
105 

Branfill, A. J. 379; 
Mrs. 791 

Brenan, Mrs. T. H. 
A. 648 

Brereton, A, M. J. 
654 

Brett, A. C. 378; 
M. 268 ; M. C. 805 

Brewster, Mr. T. 186 

Brice, S. 401 

Bridge, J. 134 

Briggs, A. M. 378; 
E. A. 652; M. 794 

Bright, J. 260; Lady, 
242 

Brinckman, A. 654; 
Lady, 402 

Brisco, E. 381 

Briscoe, G. 373, 515; 
H. W. 247 

Brise, Mrs. R. 519 

Bristowe, Mrs. J. S. 
519 

Broade, Mrs. S. 649 

Broadwood, J. 398 

Brocklebank, T. 373, 
668 

Brockman, A. van S. 
H. 810; G. 807; 
K. A. 654 

Brodbelt, F. R. 187 

Brodrick, Hon. Mrs. 
376 

Brogden, J. 399 

Bromley, Mrs. N. W. 
376 

Brooke, A. 108; Mrs. 
R. W. 517; S. E. 
109 

Brooker, Comm. E. 
W. 247; E. H. 
521 

Brooks, J. M. 269; 
Mrs. T. W. D. 649; 
W. 261 

Brougham, A.E. 108 

Broughton, Lady, 
265 

Brouncker, H. F. 792 

Brown, C.133; Capt. 
W. H. C. 811; 
Col. H. 539; 
Comm. J. 809; 


M. A. 599; Mrs. 
D. P. 649; Mrs. 
J. H. 243; Mrs. 
W. 517; Sir W. 
539; Very Rev. 
D. 534; W.A. 805 

Browne, Hon. F. L. 
267; J. D. 399; 
Lady J.809; Lord 
R. H. 378; Maj. 
520; Maj. G.F.S. 
812; Mrs. G. A. 
243; Mrs. J. F. 
516; N. F. 247; 
R. 813 

Brownrigg, B. 0.806 

Bruce, Adm. Sir H. 
W. 134; Mrs. R. 
875; Rt. Hon. H. 
A. 788, 789; S. 
H. 378 

Brunel, I. 379 

Brush, Mrs. J. R. 
376 

Bryan, Mrs. R. P. 
518 


Bryant, Mrs. F. J. 
648; Mrs. J. 244 
Buchanan, D. W. R. 
109; R. 5384; W. 
263, 270; W. B. 
M. 247 
Buck, J. 804 
Bucke, Mrs. B. W. 
377 
Buckeridge, G. 128 
Buckle, L. de C.400; 
S. M. 107 
Buddicom, W. B.373 
Budgen, F. L. 244 
Bull, Mrs. F. 517; 
Mrs. H. D. E. 378 
Bullar, J. 813 
Bullock, C. 541; C. 
L. 536; D. 536; 
L. E. 403 
Burch, C. E. 646 
Burd, F. 795 
Burer, Lt.-Col. 
675 
Burges, C. E. A. 
130; G. 268 
Burgess, K. 653 
Burn, Mrs. J. 647; 
Mrs. T. H. 516 
Burnaby, E. 373 
Burne, Mrs. N. 517 
Burnett, Capt. 814; 
Sir J. H. 240, 515 
Burns, H. M. 678 
Burra, H. 520 
Burrow, Mrs. R. 791 
Burrows, M. L. 654 
Burton, Capt. R. B. 
541; C. J. 264; 


G. 


C.S. 651; 1.794; 
L. 814; Mrs. 791; 
Mrs. R. 375 
Bury, Hon. J. J. 270 
Busk, Maj. A. L. 653 
Butler, A. S. 380; 
E. 794; Hon. St. 
J. 109; R. F. 542 
Butt, J. H. 378 
Buxton, B. S. R. 
654; C. 374 
Byde, E. 269 
Byndloss, Col. R. 183 
Byrde, H. C. 373 
Cadell, Capt. A. 520 
Calame, M. 675 
Calder, J. T. 401 
Caley, Mrs. G. A. 
517 
Callander, J. N. 805 
Calverley, Mrs. S. 
649 
Cameron, Maj.-Gen. 
D. A. 875; Mrs. 
376 
Camm, J. B. M. 380 
Campbell, A.C. 808; 
Col. J.604; J. D. 
813; G. E. Lady, 
263; H. F. 263; 
Hon. J. 603; J. 
600; L. A. 540; 
M. A. 132; Miss 
A. 266; Mrs. 518; 
Mrs. C. 789; Mrs, 
C. H. 105; Mrs, 
D. J.P. 516; Mrs. 
G. 519; Mrs. H. 
647; Mrs. J. 650; 
Mrs. W. P. A.516; 
S.108; Sir J. 263 
Campbell - Colqu- 
houn, J. E. 381 
Camplin, S. 673 
Cane, A. B. 620, 
813 
Canning, G. T. 108 
Cannon, Mrs. 789 
Canterbury, Archb. 
of, 374 
Capper, Mrs. W. C. 
104 


Cardwell, Rt. Hon. 
E. 646, 647 
Carew, Mrs. C. W. 
243; N. G. 380 
Carey, A. 404; Col. 
T. 186; Mrs. A. 
H. 376; Mrs. F. 
106; P. S. 104; 
T. P. 244 
Carleton, Hon. Mrs. 


Carlon, C. 405; Mrs. 
C. B. 376 











Carlyon, C. W. 794; 
Dr. C. 540; H. 
379 

Carmarthen, Mar- 
chioness of, 518 

Carmichael, Barre 
G. 535; Mrs. 516; 
Mrs. C. P. 375 

Carne, J. 247; Mrs. 
N. 242 

Carnegie, J. 398; 
Mrs. F. 516 

Carnegy, G. E. H. 
519 

Carnsew, H. 521; 
Mrs. T. 244 

Carpenter, M. C.653 

Carr, Capt. J. S.539; 
H. T. 794; J. H. 
652 

Carrick, C. M. B.538 

Carrington, F.G. 535 

Carrol, M. 809 

Carruthers, Lt.-Col. 
R. 536 

Carson, E. A. 380 

Carter, J. R. 539; 
K. 521; M.A. 245 

Carteret, M. J. S. de, 
794 

Cartmell, F. E, 538; 
Mrs. 517 

Cary-Elwes, H. C. 
810 

Cassels, Mrs. A. 876 

Cassidy, J. V. 378; 
M. H. 520 

Caster, C. 187 

Castlehow, W. 379 

Caton, R. B. 533 

Cator, F. H. 109; 
Mrs. A. 519 

Cattley, H. 652; L. 
S. 808; Maj. H. 
C. 107 

Caulfield, H. 108 

Caunter, E. M. J. 
652 

Cautley, W. O. 536 

Cave, S. H. 399 

Cave - Brown - Cave, 
F. E. 794 

Cavell, Mrs. E. S. 
647 


Cavendish, Hon. A. 
109; Hon. W. G. 
241 

Cayley, R. 794 

Caze, A. M. La, 520 

Cazenove, H. E. 246 

Chaffer, R. 669 

Chaleraft, C. E. 379 

Chaldecott, M. E. 
535; Mrs. M. A. 
516 


Index to 


Chalmers, E. R. 674 
Chamberlain, E. A. 
F. 519 
Chambers, Mrs. 518; 
W. E. 793 
Champion, J. 541 
Chandler, Mrs. 243 
Chantrell, C. C. 795 
Chaplin, E.795; F. 
264; Mrs. E. M. 
105 
Chapman, C. E. 651; 
E. A. W, 244; G. 
653; H. H. 262; 
M. G. 653; Mrs. 
W. H. 243; R. 
268 
Charlemont, Earl of, 
265 
Charlesworth, J. 803 
Charlton, E. 652 
Charman, J. M. 794 
Charrington, J. 404; 
Mrs. N. G. 242 
Charteris, A. H. 108 
Chataway, Mrs. J. 
649 
Chatto, W. A. 538 
Chauney, C. A. W. 
794 
Chawner, L. G. 652 
Cheales, Mrs. W. B. 
790 
Cheape, E. D. 246 
Cheese, Mrs. E. 377 
Cherry, Capt. C. N. 
805 
Chettle, W. M. 398 
Chetwood, E. 129 
Chichester, Bp. of, 
H. E., dau. of, 
651; F. H. 673 
Child, Mrs. G. W. 
105; Mrs. S. 105 
Childermas, Mr. J. 
"187 
Childers, H. C. E. 
646, 789; M. A. 
130; Mrs. E. W. 
241 
Chiosso, Capt. J. 542 
Chisholm, M. J. T. 
521 
Chittenden, Mrs. T. 
K. 519 


Cholmeley, Dow. 
Lady, 404; Mrs. 
T. C. 517 


Chrestien, M. T. 789 
Christian, Mrs. F.W, 
790; W. B. 246 
Christie, Mrs. J. J. 

105; Mrs. W. L. 
243 
Chrystie, J. A. 406 


Names. 


Churchill, Mrs. E. 
B. C. 648 

Clagett, Maj. 654 

Clare, Earl of, 268 

Clarendon, Rt. Hon. 
G. W. F., Earl of, 
646 

Clark, G. C. 263; 
J. R. 403; L. A. 
539; Mrs. F. J. 
L. 377 

Clarke, A. 110; C. 

-M. 878; E. M 
108; G. 268; J. 
8.673; M. C.808; 
Mrs. C. G. 242; 
Mrs. J. 649; Mrs. 
T. G. 648; Sir S. 
602; T. 668 

Clarkson, Miss M. 
269; Mrs. J. W. 
647 

Claudet, F. G. 107 

Claughton, A. M. 109 

Clay, C. H. 108; E. 
792 

Clayton, E. 653; L. 
379 


Clements, A. 188 

Clementson, E. M. 
542 

Clephane, H. 813 

Clerk, Maj. E. 793; 
Sir G. R. 104 

Clerke, Maj. R. W. 
675 

Clerk-Kennedy, Lt.- 
Gen. Sir A. K. 
403 

Cleveland, Duke and 
Marquis of, 270; 
Mrs. 647 

Close, H. 268; M. 
811; M. C. 647 

Clough, E. 381; G. 
M. 677 

Clowes, Adm. 675; 
S.W. 109 

Clutterbuck, F. M. 
521; M. A. 129 

Coates, J. W. 108; 
Mrs, M. 649 

Cobbold, E. St. G. 
246 

Cochrane, C. L. 380; 
J. 652; R. 1. 534 

Cockell, Col. W. 381 

Cockerell, F. R. 244; 
Mrs. J. 376 

Coffin, M.535; Mrs. 
F. 400 

Coke, Lady J. 793 

Coker, J. 127 

Cokeram, M. J. T. 
245 
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Colbeck, Col. J. 188 
Colby, Mrs. E.R.375 
Coldham, M. E. 521 
Coldridge, C. 521 
Cole, E. M. 654; M. 
C. 246 
Colepeper, Mrs. F. 
185 
Coleridge, Mrs, A. 
519; Maj. W. 267; 
Rt. Hon. Sir J. T. 
374 
Collett, M. C. 405 
Collier, R. P. 103 
Collins, E.795; Mrs. 
648; Mrs. W. 106 
Collis, G. 520; J. 
263 
Collison, J. 184 
Collyer, A. 183 
Collyns, S, 264 
Colomer, Don A, P. 
375 
Colpoys, E. S. 134 
Colt, F. 8. V. 109 
Colville, F. 671 
Combe, Capt. B. 133; 
B. 267; C.V. 379 
Comber, F. J. 246 
Combs, S. E. 245 
Compton, Mrs. S. J. 
375 
Conighi, Mr. A. 341 
Conington, F. T. 130 
Connell, A. 129; J. 
794; Mrs. 789 
Connolly, J. 247 
Conor, J. H. 539 
Conroy, Lady, 678 
Constable, Mrs. C. 
B. 791 
Constable, Sir W. 94 
Conybeare, Mrs, 810 
Conyngham, W. 515 
Cooch, Mrs. C. 377 
Coode, Mrs. J. 648 
Cook, L. G. 109 
Cooke, J. 5389; M. 
403; Mrs. W. 648; 
T. P. 676 
Cookworthy, W. S. 
244 
Cooper, B. C. 400; 
E. 674; J. 189; 
J. C. 247; J. M. 
262; Mrs. H. F, 
791; Mrs. T. S, 
244; Mrs. W. R. 
A. 648; Sir A. P. 
373 
Coote, Mrs. R. 517 
Coppin, L. H. 247 
Corbett, A.804; Mrs. 
A. P. M. 241; 
Mrs. J. 790 
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Corlette, S. I. 262 

Cormack, J. 646 

Cornewall, C. A. 542 

Corpe, E. A. 794 

Corry, Lady E. M. 
L. 810. 

Cory, J. 804; M. 
264; Rear-Adm. 
N. 405 

Cosens, E. H. F. 
653 

Cotes, V. A. 520 

Cotter, Sir J. L. 
794 

Cotton, A. 654; Dr. 
T. A. 539; Mrs. 
B. 243 

Conchman, Mrs, E. 
H. 104 

Coulcher, G, 260 

Coulson, Mrs, T. B. 
649 

Courtald, G. 380 

Courtauld, S. R. 652 

Cousins, G. 795 

Cowcher, E. 403 

Cowie, J. 107 

Cox, C. E. 674; M. 
H. 794; Mrs. T. 
649; T. A. P. 379 

Coxon, Mrs. W. 789 

Coyney, W. M. 108 

Coyte, M. A. 654 

Cozens, M. J. 794 

Craig, G.S.793; Rt. 
Hon. Sir W. G. 
103 

Cranworth, Rt. Hon, 
R. M. Baron, 374 

Craven, G. C. C. 373 

Crawford, A. 539 

Crawfurd, E. 793 

Crawshay, A. 809 

Crayke, Mrs, W. I. 
649 


Creagh, E. A. 110 

Cree, A. 813 

Creighton, C. A. 374 

Crichley, T. 398 

Cridland, H. 795 

Crispin,Capt.W.246; 
Gen. 814 

Crocker, S. 131 

Croke, Comm. L. M. 
535 

Croker, E. 673 

Crompton, Mrs. 104 

Crooke, Mrs. D. P. 
243 

Cross, Lady, 811 

Crosse, Mrs. H. E. 
G. 242; Mrs. J, 
G. 650 

Crowther, A. 402; 
S. B. 879 ° 
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Crozier, F. W. 521; 
M. 110; Mrs. J. 
A. 106 

Crum-Ewing, Mrs. 
H. E. 105 

Crutchley, 
Col. 646 

Cruttwell, H. E. 534 

Cubison, R. M. 538 

Cumberbatch, R. W. 
788 

Cumberland, Mrs. G. 
B. 105 

Cumming, M.W.109 

Cunliffe, Mrs. 790; 
Mrs. R. 519; R. 
814 

Cunningham, H. 48; 
Hon. J. 599 

Cunninghame,J.268; 
L. F. 536 

Cunstable, M. 93 

Cunyngham, D. 651 

Cunynghame, A. M. 
793 

Cuppage, A. C. 247; 
Mrs. G. W. 519 

Cure, Mrs. L. C. 105 

Cureton, Mrs. 517; 
Mrs. E. 650 

Curling, H. 405 

Currey, J. E. 246; 
Mrs. E. C. 376 

Currie, P. W. 104 

Curteis, F.520; Mrs. 


Brev.- 


H. M. 789 
Curtis, Adm. Sir L. 
241; Dr. J. W. 


810; Mrs. R. 105 

Curzon, Hon. Mrs. 
791 

Cust, M. A. 534; 
Mrs. R. N. 516 

Custance, Mrs. C.W. 
N. 648 

Cuthbert, H. F, 247 

Dagg, C. H. 542 

Dalby, F. 266 

Dale, E. 813 

Dalkeith, C’tess of, 
648 

Dallin, E. 812 

Dalling, Sir W. W. 
406 

Dalrymple, 
Mrs. 790 


Hon. 


-Dalton, E. C. 673; 


T. 94 
D’Alton, Hon. R. 
C’tess, 404; Lt.- 
Col. E. 674 
Dalzell, J. A. 794 
Dalziel, Mrs. J. 8377 
Dampier, S. R. 788 
Danby, W. 673 


Daniel, G. R. 246; 
R, 399, 533 

Daniell, Mrs. C. 647 

Darling, Mrs. T. G. 
376 

Darrah, S. C. 381 

Darwall, J. E. 267 

Daunt, Mrs. J. C. C. 
789 

Davidson, A. 537; 
Capt. J. P. 262; 
E. 108; Mrs. A. 


A. 516; Mrs. C. 
I. 650; Mrs. E. 


242; Mrs. J.P. P. 
243 
Davies, D. 399; E. 
675; H. 534; J. 
A. 110; M. 519; 
Mrs, J.517; Mrs. 
S. 242; N. 3879; 
R. 245, 402; R. 
E. E. 652; R. J. 
804 
Davis, C. 380; F. 
109; G. C. 520; 
>; Maj. 
W. 245 
Davison, E. J. 247 
Davy, M. R. 245 
Davys, M. S. 795; 
Rt. Rev. G. 669 
Daw, R. R. M. 245 
Dawes, E. 402; Mrs. 
105; W. 652; W. 
H. 130 
Dawkins, C. C. 130 
Dawson, Mrs. E. F. 
649; Mrs. G. 105 
Day, E. L. S. 673; 
M. A. 540; Mrs. 
E. 790; Mrs. F. 
650; Mrs. H. J. 
516; R. O. 405 
Dayman, E. A. 404 
Dealtry, M. R. 521 
Dearsly, W. A. St. J. 
651 
Dease, G. 108 
De Chair, D. R. 244 
Decie, Mrs. R. 243 
Dendy, E. S. 814 
De-la-Motte, L. A. 
267 
De La Tour, A. M. 
129 
De- La- Warr, 
C’tess, 788 
Delpratt, S. L. 650 
Dempster, S. 650 
Denchy, Mrs. 105 
Dene, R. O. 265 
Denham, C. H. 378 
Dennis, Col. M. G. 
133; G. 104 


E. 





Dent, E. 792 

Denziloe, L. J. 651 

Deshon, Lt. C. J. 520 

Des Voeux, Capt. A. 
519 

Deverill, P. J. 129 

Dew, Mrs. F. N. 
648; Mrs. H. 243 

D’Eye, A. F. R. 129 

Dickens, Lt. W. L. 
400 

Dickson, A. I. 107; 
Maj. J. H. 128; 
Mrs. G. D. W. 
649; Mrs. W. 106 

Digby, C. W. 373; 
Hon. L. C. 245; 
M. A. L. 265 

Dillon, Maj. R. 492 

Disney, E. 373; Mrs. 
E. J. 648 

Ditcher, J. 246 

Dixie, Lady, 402 

Dixon, A.542; Adm. 
M. H. 539; C. 
795; F. B. 676; 
G.398; G.H.381; 
J. S. 814; S. I. 
539; W. C. 400 

Dobbie, Capt. 245 

Dobree, B. 131; Mrs. 
J. H. 517 

Doca, F. M. 813 

Dodgson, :Mrs. 647 

Dodwell, G. 244 

Doherty, M. 807 

Dolman, A. 128; F. 
E. 519 

Dolphin, M. 268 

Domvile, Mrs. C. C. 
243; Mrs. W. C. 
518 

Donaldson, Mrs. T. 
242 

Donelan, Lt.-Col. A. 
130 

Donne, B. 261; W. 
M. 109 

Donnithorne, H. M. 
621 

Doran, L. M. 652 

Dormer, Hon. Mrs. 
J.517; Mrs. C. C. 
647 

Dotesio, C. 264 

Dougal, Lt. T. B. 262 

Douglas, A. E. 674; 
C, E. I. 264; Gen. 
W. 405; Lady W. 
809 

Douglass, J. S. 520 

Dowell, Mrs. 375 

Dowies, R. 187 

Dowling, B. B. 110; 
T. E. 792 











Downes, J. 814 

Dowse, H. J. 247 

D’Oyly, Mrs, W. H. 
376 

Drage, B. J. 247 

Drake, B. A. 810; 
Mrs. F. C. 518 

Dredman, M. A. B. 
245 

Drevor, W.S. 520 

Druce, C. 381 

Drummond, Mrs. E. 
375; Mrs. R. 790; 
Rear-Adm, Hon. 
J. R. 646 

Duberley, J. 540 

Dublin, Archbp. of, 
374 

Du Boulay, E. M. 
246 


Dueat, C. 678 

Ducke, E. 48 

Dudgeon, Capt. J. J. 
381; E. A. 133 

Duff, Mrs. 105 

Dugmore, F. W. J. 
652 

Duke, Lady, 518; 
Mrs. E. 647; Mrs. 
F. 517; Mrs. W. 
106 

Dunbar, A. S. 245 

Duncombe, Hon, 
Mrs. 648; Hon. 
Mrs. C. 376 

Dunlop, A. G. 789; 
S. J. 241 

Dunn, A. G. 401; 
M. J. 269; S. N. 
399 

Dunnage, J. A. 127 

Dunsany, Dowager 
Lady, 810 

Dupuis, E. 245 

Durham, C’tess of, 
106; G. H. 678 

Durnford, L. 812 

Dutton, E, 244; F. 
S. 104 

Dyce, W. 406 

Dyer, C. L. 519 

Dyett, E. B. 104 

Dyke, P. H. 247 

Dyson, Mrs. 649 

Earle, C. W. 654; 
F. G. 668 

East, I. A. 650; Sir 
J. B. 375 

Eastlake, G. S. 538 

Eastment, M. M. 
379 

Eastwick, C. 129 

Eaton, C. O. 373 

Ebury, Rt. Hon. 
R., Baron, 374 
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Eccles, E. E. 110; 
Mrs. 649 

Eddy, E. F. 674 

Eden, Hon. Mrs. R. 
H.107; Hon. Mrs. 
W.G. 242; M.R. 
652; Rear-Adm. 
C. 646 

Edenborough, 
H, 241 

Edgar, J. 596; J.G. 
808; Mrs. J. H. 
243 

Edgell, Mrs. D. 243 

Edgeworth, C. S. 675 

Edmonstone, G. F. 
104 

Edlin, Mrs. V. 377 

Edwardes, Hun. T. 
108; Mrs. S, 241 

Edwards, E. 4038; 
H. J. 247; Mrs. 
J. 243; Mrs. R. 
W. 243; R. K. 
127; W.S. 651 

Edye, Mrs. A. G. 517 

Effingham, T., Earl 
of, 595 

Egerton, Hon. Mrs. 
A.376; Hon. Mrs. 
790 

Eggington, C. 131 

Egginton, J. G. 406 

Elcho, Lady A. 376 

Eld, Col. L, P. D. 
134 

Elers, Mrs. E. H. 
243 

Elgin and Kincar- 
dine, Lord, 130; 
E. C’tess of, 595 

Eliot, Mrs. E. 517 

Eliott, A. A. 814 

Ellacombe, W. H.W. 
404 

Ellice, K. J. G. 678 


Mrs. 


Elliot, E. 107; J. 
670; M. A. A. 
652; Rear-Adm. 


Hon. C. G. T. B. 
109; Mrs. W. 791 

Elliott, F. E. B. 262; 
J. 653; M. 808 

Ellis, C. 246; Capt. 
A. 241, 794; Dr. 
W. 598; E. 812; 
F. 246; Mrs. 376; 
Mrs. J. 518; W. 
129 

Ellison, Mrs. R. G. 
517 

Elliston, H. T. 807 

Elmbhirst, S. J. 795 

Elrington, Mrs. 647 ; 
Mrs. W. F. 790 


Gent. Mac, 1864, Vor, I. 


Elton, L. B. 245 
Elvey, I. G. 264; 
Mrs. G. J. 106 
Elwes, C. S. 245; 
Mrs. D. G. C. 243 

Ely, Bishop of, 261, 
374 

Elyes, M. 189 

England, Mrs, 650 

English, Mrs. F. 377 

Erskine, H. C. 794; 
Hon. Mrs.. E. T. 
649; Mrs. T. 650 

Errol, H. Countess 
Dow. of, 403 

Estcourt, 1.794; M. 
794 

Este, Dr. M. L. 402 

Eustace, Mrs. R. H. 
106 

Evans, Capt. J. M. 
520; H. H. 128; 
J. 269; L. 129; 
M. C. .93; Mrs. 
M. 647; M. R. 
881; Mrs. T. 519; 
R. 130 

Eveleigh, C. G. 806 

Everard, Maj. B. 
134; Mrs, G. 650 

Evered, Capt. C. E. 
A. 654 

Evers, A. 381 

Every, Lady, 790 

Ewart, E. C. 792 

Ew bank, Mrs. H.518 

d’Eyncourt, Mrs. L. 
T. 106 

Eyne, Mrs. C. J. P. 


377 
Fagan, Mrs. W. T. 
104 
Fairfax, C. F. 652 
Fairtlough, C. S. 402 
Falcon, L. 268; Mrs. 
A. B. 647 
Falconer, Hon. Mrs. 
K. 791 
Falkner, Mrs. T. A. 
377 
Fall, P. C. 540 
Falmouth, A. F., 
C’tess of, 810 
Fane, J. A. 649 
Faushawe, T. B. 521 
Farmar, Mrs. 790 
Farmer, Sir G. 107 
Farnell, J. 401 
Farquhar, Mrs. 790 
Farquharson, E. F. 
521 
Farrant, Mrs. 791 
Farre, Dr. A. 241 
Farrer, Mrs. W. 791 
Faussett, Mrs. 375 
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Faweett, S. G. 794; 
T. 651 

Fawell, E. 264 

Feilden, Col. R. 373; 
Mrs. 649; Lady 
L. 377 

Fellowes, H. 399 

Fenn, Mrs. C. C. 517 

Fenton, H. R. 381 

Fenwick, C. F. 542; 
E. M. 647; Maj. 
A. B. 262; Mrs. 
H. 242; Mrs. W. 
G. 791 

Ferguson, Mrs. 647, 
650 

Fergusson, W. R. 
675 

Fermor, Hon. T. H. 
G. 540 

Fernie, S. 653 

Ferraby, J. 405 

Ferris, W. 814 

Ferryman,Maj.-Gen. 
651 

Festing, M. 678 

Fetherstouhaugh, 
Mrs. R. 518 

ffolliott, E. M. 673 

Ffoulkes, Mrs. 106 

Field, E. E. 110; G. 
373; Mrs. A. 791; 
Mrs. G. T. 378; 
Mrs. J. W. 243; 
S. 381; W. 375 

Fiennes, Lady A. 517 

Filgate, Mrs, T. M. 
376 

Finch, G. I. 651; M. 
J. 247; Mrs. R. 
518; W. 805 

Finlinson, A. J. 651; 
W. 651 

Firman, Mrs. H. B. 
518 

Firth, Mrs. R. 377; 
R. F. 245 

Fischer, Col. T. L. 
535 

Fisher, C. F. 533; 
G. 401; G. 1.127; 
H. M. 805; Mrs. 
T. M. 790 

Fitzgerald, Hon. 
Mrs. F. V. 403; 
Mrs. E. 376 

FitzGerald, Hon, 
Mrs. 791; Mrs. F. 
C. 376 

FitzGibbon, Col. J. 
134 

Fitz Herbert, 
Lady, 131 

Fixsen, Mrs. J. F. 
647 


5H 


Dow. 
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Flandrin, H. 675 
Fleming, T. W. 375 
Fleury, F. 107 
Flower, Mrs. L. 519 
Floyer, J. 515 
Foord, Mrs. E. B. 
647; R. 402 
Forbes, A. 188; A. 
A. 266; Capt. G. 
806; C. J. 652; 
C. P. 247; E. M. 
110; W. 380 
Ford, C. M. 654; 
Mrs. C. H. 242; 
Mrs, C. W. 242 
Forde, E. T. C. 244 
Fordyce, Col. C. F. 
794 
Forlong, Capt. J. G. 
R, 378; M. 520 
Forman, L. M. A. 
652 
Forshall, J. 128 
Forster, E. S. 405; 
H. R. 619; Maj. 
F. B. 794 
Forsyth, M. 541 
Fortescue, C. S. 646 ; 
H. E. 651 
Fortye, J. A. G. 805 
Foster, A. F. C. 268; 
M. 521; Mrs. J. 
Vv. F. G. 242; 
Mrs. W. T. 516; 
M. R. 678 
Fothringham, T. F. 
S. 541 
Fowle, W. 599 
Foyatier, M. 131 
Foyster, H. B. 654 
France, Archd. 669; 
Capt. C. H. 379; 
W. H. 794 
Francklin, F. F. 266 
Frankland, W. A. 
520 
Fraser, D. W. 245; 
Hon. Mrs. D. 648; 
J. O. 646; Mrs, 
T. 516; W. 597 
Frederick, Rear.- 
Adm. C. 646 
Freeling, Mrs. 105 
Freeman, F. E. 246 ; 
H. 183; M. 189; 
Mrs. 403 
Fremantle, A. 537 
French, Mrs. F. 649; 
Mr. W. 518; P. 


M. V. 653 

Frere, Capt. J. B. 
401; M.812; Mrs. 
P. H. 105 


Freston, L. 403 
Fripp, Mrs. C.§. 243 
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Frith, L. 792 
Fry, Mrs. J. W. 790 
Frye, P. 127 
Fryer, Mrs. F. D. 
243 
Fuller, G. P. 380; 
1.595 ; M.M.130; 
Mrs. A. R. 105; 
Mrs, C. B. 376 
Furlong, L. M. B. 133 
Furniss, F. 245 
Fursdon, E. 129 
Fyffe, Mrs. W. J. 791 
Fyler, F. 804 
Fynes-Clinton, Mrs. 
C. H. 377 
Gadban, M. 789 
Gage, Adm, Sir W. 
H. 266 
Gaitskell, F. A. 794 
Galbraith, D. S. 265 
Gale, Hon. H. 602; 
J. 601; M. E. L. 
654; Miss M,129; 
T. H. 262 
Galloway, J. 599; 
W. 673 
Galton, Mrs. H. 648 
Gamble, Lt.-Col. D. 
J. 515 
Garcia, M. J. S. 813 
Garden, A. M. 650 
Gardiner, H. 668 
Gardner, E. B. 670 
Garnett, A. I. 654; 
J. 247; L. C.654; 
W. J. 647 
Garnier, T. 128, 240 
Garnsey, A. E. 110 
Garvey, Mrs. T. R. 
377 
Gascoigne, C. T. 373 
Gascoyne, T. B. 266 
Gauntlett, G. 245 
Gay, Mrs. G. M. 648 
Geddes, G.104; Lt.- 
Gen. J. 810 
Gedge, Mrs. W. W. 
242 
Geldart, Mrs. H. 377 
Gell, E. 402 
Geneste, J. M. 378; 
L. 378 
Gervis, A. T. 678 
Gibant, W. M. 654 
Gibb, Mrs. 106 
Gibbes, A. 246 
Gibbons, C. 652 
Gibbs, G. L. M. 245; 
J. 668; J. G. 652 
Gibson, J. 260, 380, 
397; M. 3793 Mrs. 
J.B. 516; T. 398 
Gilbert, Mrs. 133; 
Sir F. H. 130 


Gildea, S. 520 
Giles-Puller, C. W. 
536 
Gilimore, Mrs. H. 
105 
Gill, J. M. 245 
Gillies, Lt. W. A. 
B. 129 
Gillis, Rt. Rev. Bp. 
533 
Gillon, H. E. C. S. 
536 
Gillmor, J. G. 520 
Gillmore, M.S. 130 
Gilmore, A. G. 381; 
Mrs. M. S. 518 
Gilpin, B. 127 
Girdwood, Mrs. 
P. 789 
Girling, S. 542 
Gisborne, F. W. 814 
Gleig, M. J. 673 
Glen, G. 373 
Glengall, Rt. Hon. 
M.L.C’tess of, 675 
Glover, A. 811; 
Comm. J. H. 789 
Glyn, Mrs. St. L. 
244; Sir R. P. 134 
Glynn, Maj.J.E.541 
Glubb, J. M. 380 
Goddard, Mrs. A. L. 
105 
Godden, Mrs. 517; 
S. M. 541 
Godfrey, C. 134; D. 
W.132; T. S.651 
Goff, Mrs. T. W. 243 
Gold, E. R. 521; 
Maj.-Gen. W. G. 


G. 


373 

Goldschmidt, M. P. 
789 

Goldsmid, M. A. 
675; Mrs. F. G. 
791 

Good, J. M. 244; 
M. E. 542 

Goode, Mrs. 649 

Goodford, H. 130 

Goodhue, M. E. 792 

Goodridge, Mrs. E. 
J. 790 

Goodwin, J. 270; J. 
W. 265; Very Rev. 
H. 374; W. 128 

Goold, Mrs. W. H. 
791 

Gordon, C. 405; 
Capt. J. E. 810; 
C. Lady, 534; 
Duchess of, 403; 
E. 44; Mrs. A. D. 
647; Mrs. G. G. 
792 ; Mrs. R.376; 





R. 678, 814; S. 
44; W. A. 262 
Gore, A. 521; Mrs. 

A. F. 516; Mrs. 
A. F. W. 518 
Gore-Jones, S. 262 
Goring, Mrs. 242 
Gosselin, E. C. 521 
Gosset, Mrs. W. D. 
376 
Gottlob, Dr. J. 806 
Gough, Lt.-Gen. J. 
B. 375 
Gouramma, Princess 
V. 674 
Gourrier, S. 814 
Govett, Mrs. C. 790 
Graham, E. E. 244; 
G. 244; H. 133; 
L. 380; Mrs. H. 
A.791; R.C.811; 
S. C. 378 
Grahame, D. D. 134 
Grain, Mrs, E. M. 
649 
Grant, Capt. E. 378 ; 
Lady, 517; Maj. 
878; Mrs. J. M. 
106; Mrs. J. P. 
789; Mrs. T. J. 
791; Mrs. W. C. 
P. 106; S. S.521; 
Sir J. R. 268 
Grantham, Hon. E. 
G. 5388; Mrs. 377; 
Mrs. F. R. 242; 
T. 803 
Granville, Mrs. W. 
T. 376; W. 270 
Grattan, C. C. 538; 
E. 520; Mrs. H. 
C. 789 
Graves, R. 380 
Gray, E. 265; Mrs. 
S. 376; Mrs. W. 
519 
Gream, G. T. 241 
Greathed, M. E. 270 
Green, F. 879; H. 
P. 654; J. 537; 
J. A. 793; J. D. 
401; J. H. 134 
Greenall, Mrs. T. 647 
Greenfield, H. 678; 
Mrs. H. 791 
Greenwood, W. 814 
Gregoe, C. M. 381 
Gregorie, Mrs. G. 
W. 244 
Gregory, J. C. 668 ; 
L. J. 795; M. 185 
Greig, E. H. 794; 
Mrs. 266 
Grenfell, Mrs. P. Du 
Pre, 516 











Gresham, J. F. 241 
Gresley, N. 793 
Greville, C. 674 
Grey, H. J. 109; 
Vice-Adm. Sir F. 
W. 646 ; W. T.542 
Grieve, J. A. 542 
Griffith, B. T. 515; 
Col. H. D. 380; 
E. J. 652; Mrs. 
T. H. 519; R. 133 
Griffiths, D. J. 134; 
G. P. 653; Mrs. 
F. W. 517 
Grimaldi, H. B. 379 
Grisewood, H. 373 
Grogan, Capt. C. E. 
110 
Groom, J. 401 
Grosvenor, A. 814 
Grote, A. J. 245 
Grove, H. S. 246 
Grylls, W. 127 
Gucht, Capt. T. E. 
V. 378 
Guesus, H. S. 241 
Guillebaud, FE. A. 
405 
Guinnes, C. 380 
Gumm, Lt.-Col. G. 
M. 245 
Gunn, E. B. 108; 
J. 404; R. 538 
Gunton, W.G.B.270 
Gurdon, A. L. 404; 
Mrs. R. T. 647 
Gurney, S. 541 
Guthrie, Hon. J. 603 
Guy, H. 187; H.S. 
246 
Gwyn, A. 793 
Gwynn, Mrs. J. 647 
Gwyther, F. 131 
Habershon, E. W. 


520 
Hacket, H. J. 792 
Haddock, Mrs. J. W. 
242 
Hage, Mrs. 403 
Haggard, C. 807 
Hague, F. E. 266 
Haig, G. A. 373 
Haines, Mrs. F. 517 
Hake, W. R. 539 
Hales, R. 132 
Halkett, D. C. 651 
Hall, C. 247; Capt. 
W. H.536; Comm. 
B. S. de R. 795; 
F.818; H.C. 245; 
J. 264; J. M. C. 
808; M. 184; Mrs. 
648; Mrs. R. M. 
516; Mrs. T. O. 
791; Mrs. W. K. 


Index to 


243; S. 669; W. 
44; W. J. 244 
Halliday, Mrs. F. M. 
104 
Hallowes, T. 404 
Hals, Maj. T. 602 
Halsey, J. F. M. 804 
Hamel, M. E. 652 
Hamelin, Adm. %70 
Hamilton, E. 244; 
G. 674; J.G. C. 
651; Mrs. J. 517; 
Mrs. J. T. 105; 
Mrs. N. E. S. A. 
519; P. W. 263; 
R. C. 244 
Hammersley, Mrs. 
H. 376 
Hammond, M. E.131 
Hanbury, B. 269 
Hancock, Lt.-Col. J. 
808 
Handcock, F. 404; 
Hon. Mrs. 650; 
Mrs. R. 791 
Handfield, Ven. 
Archd. G. J. 533 
Hankey, E. 380 
Hankin, D. B. 381 
Hannah, C. G. 241; 
J. L. 268 
Hanson, J. 187 
Harbord, Hon. Mrs, 
J.649 
Harborough, C’tess 
of, 654 
Harcourt, C. C. 381 
Hardcastle, F.A.109 
Harden, J.402; Mrs. 
J.C. 377 
Harding, E.G. 804; 
J. D. 182; M. J. 
E. 379; M. 675; 
Maj. G. W. 129 


Hardinge, Sir C. 398 . 


Hardwick, R. G. 270 
Hardy, E. J. 403; 
Mrs. J. P. 105 
Hare, J. E. 406; 

Mrs. 106 
Hargreave,T. B. 131 
Hargreaves, Mrs. 

649; Mrs. J. 518 
Hargrove, Mrs. W. 

W. 107 
Harington, C. 654; 

R. 542 
Harman, E. B. 267 
Harpley, Mrs. W.648 
Harris, Col. H. B. 

263; C. H.J. 650; 

E. A. 129; J. 108; 
Harrison, A. 540; 

B. 131; E.L.129; 

J. H. 795; M. K. 


Names. 


792; Mrs. C. M. 
648; M. P. 379 
Harrisson, Mrs. R. 
E. 105; W. 133 
Harrowby, Rt. Hon. 
D., Earl of, 374 
Harter, Mrs. G. G. 

649 
Harvey, C. F. 130; 
G. N. 515; Maj.- 
Gen. 541; L. G. 
133; Mrs. E. 649; 
Mrs. F. 376; R. B. 
241; W. W. 398 
Harward, J. N. 127 
Hasell, Mrs. S. 517 
Haskins, Mrs. J. 106 
Haslegrave, 8. 795 
Hastings, I. 269 
Hathaway, T. W. 804 
Haughton, Hon. Col. 
R. 604 
Haviland, Mrs. G. 
E. 378 
Hawarden, Visc’ tess. 
790 
Hawkes, M. M. 130 
Hawkins, E. 674; 
E. L. 245; F. J. 
678; M. A. 405 
Hawley, W. H. 650 
Hay, E.M. 246; J. 
541; M. 380; M. 
E. 379; M. H.M. 
794; Mrs. R. J. 
107; Mrs, W. 241 
Hayeock, J. H. 401 
Haydock, B. M. 244 
Hayes, C. O. 793 
Hayne, R. 110 
Haynes, H. 678 
Hayter, Mrs. G. G. 
3 


77 
Hayward, H. 794 
Headlam, Mrs, A. W. 
242; T. E. 406 
Headland, E. 795 
Healy, R. T. 542 
Heap, F. D. 541 
Hearn, J. 398 
Hearsey, Mrs. J. 518 
Heartley, C, T. 651 
Heath, C. 399; Mrs. 
A. B. 243 
Heathcote, C.T.793; 
Sir W. 374 
Heawood, Mrs, E. B. 
519 
Heighington, A. R. 
792 


Helm, Miss S. F. 673 

Helsham, Capt. H. 
520 

Helyar, C. 186 

Heming, A. M. 402 


835 


Hemington, E, 244 

Henderson, A. 183; 
Adm. G. 669; J. 
875, 675; M. 675; 
Mrs. E.Y. W. 243; 
S. H. 793 

Hendley, Mrs. J.375 

Heneage, G. F. 813 

Henry, E. P. 270; 
Hon. Mrs. J. 401 

Hensley, Mrs. L. 
650 

Hensman, J. 803 

Henvey, E. 404 

Herbert, Mrs. G. W. 
516; H. C. 375 

Hereford, Dow. 
C’tess, 536 

Herschell, R.H. 669, 
806 

Hervey, Lt.-Col. C. 
R. W. 104; R. K. 
651 

Hesilrige, Hon. Lady 
M. 266 

Hesketh, A. E. I. 
132 

Hesse, H.R.H. the 
Landgravine of, 
674 

Hetherington, S. M. 
651 

Hewett, E. O. 520 

Hewitt, Mrs. T. S. 
106 

Hewlett, A. F. 677 

Hewson, R. B. 670 

Hibbard, A. 381 

Hibbert, T. 603 

Hichens, E. 247 

Hickman, W. R. 520 

Hicks, Capt. J. 818; 
Mrs. B. 377; M. 
H. 812 

Hiffernan, R. P. 538 

Higgens, M. A. 402 

Higginson, M. C. 
794 

Higgs, E. H. 246 

Hilditch, J. 134 

Hill, A. 244; E. A. 
A. 651; J. 109; 
J. S. 651; Mrs. 
R. 790; P. E.108 ; 
R. H. 245; S. R. 
654; T. W. 792 

Hillman, Mrs. E, 
107 

Hillyer, Mrs. G. W. 
106 

Hindle, W. F. 535 

Hinxman, E. 675 , 

Hitchcock, Mrs. W. 
H. 376 

Hives, Mrs, A, 649 





- 
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Hoare, Mrs. H. G. 
242 
Hobart, C. 520 


. Hochryn, R. 595 


Hocker, F, 245 
Hockley, Mrs. 375 
Hodge, M. 402 
Hodges, C. B. 533, 
668; J. 597 
Hodgkinson, J. A. 
128 $ 
Hodgson, H. 263; 
M. S. 133; V. J. 
262 
Hogg, H. 541; M. 
129; M. M. 402; 
Mrs. 106 
Hogge, E. E. 245 
Hoghton, M. 133 
Holborn, E. 651 
Holden, Mrs. W. R. 
517 
Holding, F. O. 652 
Holdright, M. J. 795 
Holdsworth, L. 381 
Hole, J. 674; M. 


405 
Holland, A. S. 541; 
I. E. 247 
Holloway, L. 652; 
W. 261 
Hollyer, H. 108 
Holman, Capt. 814 
Holt, Mrs, R. H. 648 
Holworthy, Maj. E. 
J. 534 
Homfray, Mrs. W. 
518 


Honywood, Lady,107 


Wood, W. F. 668 


Hooker, Mrs. J. 789 

Hope, A. J.134; A. 
M. E. 671; Mrs. 
J.791 

Hopkins, W. R. F. 
380 

Hopper, L. C. 246; 
L. M. 405; Maj. 
E. 677 

Hopwood, C. 792 

Hordern, Mrs. H. J. 
649 

Horndon, J. 533 

Horne, Mrs. 243 

Horner, L. 540, 542; 
Mrs. J. 377; S. 
541 

Hort, Mrs. F. J. A. 

* 244 

Hoskins, G. A. 130; 
W. 132 

Hoste, M. C. 269 

Hotchkin, T. J. S. 
652 


‘Howard, C. J., 654; 
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L. 678, 805; T. 
B. 538 

Howell, A. L. 378; 
A. P. 108; Capt. 
J. B. 270; Miss, 
542 

Howes, Mrs. F. A. 
242 

Howlett, E. M. 520 

Hoyle, Mrs. F. W. 
790 

Hoysted, T. N. 520 

Hubbard, C. 675; 
E. J. 795; T. 534 

Hudson, J. 674; M. 
381 

Huet, Don J. G. Y. 
104 

Huggett, E. H. 650 

Hughes, B. 792; 
Capt. H. J. 266; 
E. A. 268; J.599; 
J. G. P. H. 373; 
Mrs, 242; Mrs. J. 
W. 107; Mrs. W. 
T. 517; R. 378; 
S. 537; Sir F. 653 

Hulbert, Mrs. R. 
376 

Hulse, F. 401 

Hulton, W. 675 

Humber, E. E. 380 

Hume, Capt. W. 247 ; 
E. 653; Mrs. 106; 
W. C. 130 

Humfrey, C. 269 

Humphery, W. H. 
104 

Humphry, Rev. W. 
G. 374 

Hunt, E. 108; J. H. 
646; Mrs. G. W. 
518; P. 807; W. 
H. 405 

Hunter, R. 270 

Huntley, H. 134 

Huntly, Marchioness 
of, 376 

Hurle, A. 805 

Hussey, J. T. 262 

Hustler, W. B. 247 

Hutchesson, Mrs. E. 
400 

Hutchins, E. 672 

Hutchinson, A. 534; 
A. S. 794; E. S. 
652; Lady K. A. 
H. 109; Maj. G. 
§21 

Huth, F. 401 

Hutt, Mrs. 106; Mrs. 
W. W. 242 

Hutton, F. G. 651; 
F. W. 807; Lt.- 
Col. T. 404; M. 


806; 
T. 130 

Hyatt, J. 804 

Hyde, M. 130, 402; 
M. E. 381; 0.812 

Ibbetson, Lt.-Col. C. 
P.110 

Ick, H. 134 

Iles, E. 538 

Image, Mrs.J.G. 241 

Imhoff, Baron E.von, 
247 

Impey, G. 399 ; Maj. 
H. B. 399 

Imrie, Mrs. J. 243 

Ingham, E. 51 

Inglis, Mrs. 277 

Ingram, M . J. K. 
649 

Innes, H. 109 

Irby, Mrs. J. 648 

Ireland, B. 792 

Ironson, J. A. E. 812 

Irvine, Mrs. O. B. 
519; Mrs. W. H. 
376 

Irwin, E. M. 534 

Isaacs, Mrs. A. A. 
105 

Ive, J. S. 263 

lves, C. R. S. 653 

Jackson, A. J. 379; 
E. A. 267; E. G. 
520; F. 652; F. 
G. 520; J.B 246; 
M. A. C. 381; 
Mrs. J. 647; W. 
C. 651 

Jacobson, Rev. W. 
374 

James, Capt. H. 263 ; 
Maj. 110; Mrs. E. 
106; Mrs. E. R. 
376; T. G. 533, 
668 ; W. 792 

Jamieson, M. J. 794 

Jardine, Mrs. A. 377 

Jarvis, T. 244 

Jellicoe, A. B. 247 

Jenkin, M. 678 

Jenkins, A. 652; C. 
A. 792; E. 812 

Jenner, R. F. L. 373 

Jennings, E. 812; 
M. E. 795 

Jephson, T. 261 

Jeremie, Rev. J. A. 
374 

Jermyn, C’tess, 243 

Jerrard, G. B. 130 

Jervis, Hon. W. M. 
792 

Jervois, Lt.-Col. W. 
F. D. 104 

Jessop, T. 262 


Mrs. 791; 





Jeune, F. 240 

Jewesbury, H. E.128 

Job, T. B. 104 

Johnes, F. 672 

Johns, J. W. 181 

Johnson, C. 650; J. 
J. 375; L. K. 247; 
Lt.-Gen. W. A. 
129; M.110, 247, 
806; M. D. 537; 
Miss, 813; Mrs. 
H. C. R. 647; 
Mrs. W. T. 648 

Johnston, E. C. 534; 
Lt.-Gen. T. H. 
646; Mrs. W. B. 
650 

Johnstone, M. 812; 
Mrs. E. 105; Mrs. 
244 

Jolley, Mrs. W. R. 
647 

Jolliffe, J. 669; Mrs. 
C. 518 

Jones, A. 265; C. 
M. 244; D. 521; 
E. 406, 541; 4. 
S. 678; J. 654; 
J. W. 668, 803; 
J. W. P. 803; L. 
793; Lady, 791; 
Lady E. Inglis, 
376; M. A. 399, 
805; Mrs. E. M. 
789; Mrs. M. 243; 
Mrs. M. L. 377; 
W. P. 398 

Jordan, E. M. 677; 
J. 187; Mrs. G. 
648 

Joseph, H. S. 398; 
N. 805 


Jotcham, L. 378 

Joule, J. 671 

Judkin-Fitz-Gerald, 
Sir T. 809 

Julius, Mrs, A. E. 
517 


Kane, Comm. C. C. 
A, 814 

Karney, Mrs. G. S. 
376 

Kaye, Mrs.791; Mrs. 
W. 375 

Kay - Shuttleworth, 
Sir J. P. 373 

Kean, G. 400 

Keane, D. D. 375 

Keating, G. M. 406 

Keene, A. 260; H. 
G. 398 

Keir, G. L. 379 

Keith, Sir B. 595 

Kekewich, Mrs. A. 
377 














Kell, W. 128, 260 
Kelly, M. 267 


Kelsall, N. A. J. 
542 

Kelsey, A. 652 

Kemball, Mrs. 377 

Kemp, E. O. 793 

Kempson, C, H. 521 

Kemys-Tynte, Mrs. 
C.791 

Kendal, C. E. 533 

Kendall, J. 792; W. 
402 

Kennedy, A. E. 104; 
J.263; Mrs. B.S. 
648; Mrs. C. 516; 
R. H. 535 

Kennion, A. 793 

Kent, Mrs. C. 790; 
T. 246 

Kent- Murray, M. E. 
674 


Kentish, M. 541 

Keogh, Capt. L. 381] ; 
L. J. 520; M. J. 
380 

Kerr, Capt. A. P. 
677; C. E. 405 

Kershaw, J. 809 

Kettle, Mrs. R. 242 

Key, C. 654; Mrs. 
A. C. 650 

Kilfenora, Archd. of, 
399 

Kinahan, Lt. H. 534 

Kinchant, M. K. A. 
792 

Kinder, T. W. 104 

Kindersley, Lady, 
402; Mrs. E. L. 
877 

King, C. 812; Dr. 
G. 542, 672, 805; 
M.653; Maj.-Gen. 
W. J. 673; Mrs. 
R. H. 649; W. 
G. C. K. 654 

Kingdon, W. 533 

Kinglake, C. 793; F. 
C. 793 

Kinloch, S. 807 

Kinnear, F. J. 245; 
T. J. 795 

Kinns, J. O. 398 

Kintore, F. A. Earl 
of, 240 

Kirby, Mrs. F. W. 
519 

Kirk, Mrs. 648 

Kirke, H. 795 

Kitching, F. E. 404; 
Mrs, W. 105 

Klenze, H. L. von, 
402 

Knapp, G. M. 795 
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Knatchbull - Huges- 
sen, Mrs. E. H. 105 

Knight, Dr. S. 46; 
L. M. 652; Lt. T. 
805; Mrs. E. H. 
107; Mrs. W. B. 
106; S. 187 

Knocker, E. W. N. 
795 

Knowles, Mrs. C. G. 
F. 377 

Knox, A. 652; Hon. 
Mrs. S. 518; Lt.- 
Col. C. H. 810; 
Lt. J. 108 

Koe, Mrs. R. L. 517 

Kriautler, E. 653 

Kuper, Rear-Adm. 
A. L. 516 

Labert, S. 599 

Labouchere, Hon. M. 
794 

Lace, Mrs. J. W.518 

Laen, Capt. T. 539 

Lake, C. 133; Capt. 
E. 267; Maj.-Gen. 
N. T. 814 

Lamb, C. E, A. B 
130; G. 650; J. 
H. 794: M. M. 


520; Mrs. T. D.~ 


105; P. 109 
Lambarde, J. A. 381 
Lambert, Adm. Sir 

G. 794 
Lamont, Miss M. 598 
Lamplow, E. A. 129 
Lancaster, Lt. H. J. 

795 
Lanchester, M. A. 

379 
Lander, Mrs. T. 647 
Lane, A. S. 881; C. 

540; Capt. H. B. 

380; J. E. 621; 

Mrs. D. 377 
Langdon, W. T. 265 
Langley, J. H. 245 
Langstaff, C. 793 
Langston, G. 381 
Langton, F. M. 808; 

M. 267 
Lanigan, A. E. 405 
Lapidge, J. L. 654 
Larkins, A. S. 380; 

T. P. 399 
Latter, Mrs. H.J. 791 
Lattey, F. M. 107 
La Trobe, F. S. 653 
Laurence, Mrs. P.517 
Laurents, E. C. 808 
Lavie, T. 108 
Law, Hon. Mrs. 402; 

M. C. 651 
Lawford, E. 674 


Names. 


Lawler, Mrs. C. M. 
267 
Lawrance, L. 403 
Lawrence, B. 604; 
Hon. J. 46; J. 183; 
Lady, 650; Rt. 
Hon. Sir J. L. M. 
104 
Lawrie, Mrs. J. 518 
Lawson, J. A. 405; 
Mrs, W. L. 106 
Laya, E. de, 515 
Leach, H. 808; Mrs. 
O. 106 
Leadon, A. S. 262 
Leamy, J. J. 598 
Leapingwell, G. 264, 
400 
Learmonth, Mrs. 105 
Leatham, A. S. 521 
Lechmere, Lady,243; 
S. 535 
Le Coeq, H. 108 
Lee, H. G. 794 
Lee Lee, E. M.651 
Leeds, G. 267; H. 
E. 247; R. J. 247 
Lefroy, T. L. 793 
Leggatt, C. M. 107 
Leggett, Mrs. R. A. 
243 


Le Geyt, M. M. 793 

Le Grice, D. P. 373 

Leigh, C. A. 246 

Leighton, B. 380; 
M. Lady, 540 

Leir, C. M. 262; W. 
261 

Leisk, E. 520 

Leitch, J. 792 

Le Jeune, D. L. 539 

Lemaitre, P. T. 539 

Le Marchant, Mrs. 
R. 650 

Le Mesurier, Lt.- 
Col. W. G. 678 

Lempriere, Adm. G. 
O. 270; A. R. 246 

Lendon, L. A. 134 

Lennox, Lord A. 269 

Leonard, R. M. 245 

Leslie, F. M. 381 

Lethbridge, Mrs. E. 
C. 650; Mrs. W. 
A. 107 

Levett, L. F. 539; 
S. 130 

Lewis, A. J. 795; 
Hon. H. 185; L. 
G. E. 5386; Mrs. 
M. 186; Mrs. T. 
H. 647 

Ley, Col. J. M. 406; 
Comm. G. 401; 
W. 675 


837 
Leyland, Mrs. T. N. 
376 


Liberty, Mrs. N. 518 
Lichfield, C’tess of, 
243 
Liddell, A.810; Mrs. 
G. W. M. 242; 
Mrs. H. G. 518; 
Sir J. 374 
Lidderdale, C.H. 134 
Liddon, M. J. 812 
Lievre, J. S. 804 
Lightfoot, C. C. 805; 
J.127; Mrs. J. P. 
377 
Lind, Capt. J. B. 109 
Lindley, R. 812 
Lindsay, E. F. 247 ; 
M. C. C. 653 
Lindsell, R. H. 373 
Lindsey, A. M. H. 
795; J. M. 795; 
T. S. 653 
Lisle, R. W. S. K. 
652 
Lister, Mrs. S. C. 
518; W. 399 
Litt, L. G. 539 
Little, Hon. P. F. 
795 
Littlewood, T. A.521 
Livert, A. 187 
Livett, W. C. 653 
Liewellin, W. 806 
Llewellyn, E. M. 536 
Lloyd, C. 267; E. 
B.813; F.T. 246; 
J 402; Mrs, 242; 
Mrs. M. 244; M 
R. B. 516; P.S. 
405 ; S. 270 
Lockhart, Mrs. L. 
W. M. 648 
Lockwood, F. 794 
Locock, Mrs. A. H. 
790 
Lodge, M. A. 108 
Loftus, Mrs. D. 877 
Lomas, J. 379 
London, Bp. of, 374 
Long, E. 809; J. 
D. 261; S. 184; 
W. 109 
Longden, Mrs. 648 
Longman, Mrs. G. 
516 
Longmore, E. 399 
Lonsdale, J.651; W. 
674 
Loring, H. N. 109 
Love, J. E. 672 
Lovell, Mrs, H. P. 
650; Mrs. J. 105 
Lovett, Mrs. R. 790 
Lowe, Hon. H. 184 








838 


Luard, H. R. 107 

Lucas, Mrs. W. H. 
790 

Ludlow, E. S. 108 

Lukin, C. E. G. 131 

Lumsdaine, Capt. S. 
R. 378 

Lumsden, M. L. 107 

Lunn, J. 1384; J. R. 
653 

Lushington, A. 795; 
C. 810; Rt. Hon. 
S. 374 

Lyall, C. 264; J. 
270; Mrs. A. C. 
105 

Lye, J. B. 270, 401 

Lygon, Hon. F. 375; 
Lady L. 404 

Lynch, Sir T. 47 

Lyne, Mrs. C. 376 

Lyon, J. 598; Mrs. 
W. H. 790; S. F. 
130 

Lys, Mrs. G. M. 243 

Lysaght, Mrs. 106 

Lyttleton, C. 186; 
G. W. Baron, 374 

Mc Andrew, E. A. 
380 

McArthur, A. D. 379 

McBarnet, Capt. D. 
H. 378 

Macbean, . 539 

M’Call, Mrs. J. B. 
243 

McCallum, A. M.246 

McCarthy, C. P.380 

eM’Clintcck, G. 673 

"McClure, L. Le M. 
128 

McConechy, J. 651 

MacDermot, E. D. 
794 

McDonald, Capt. 
133 


Macdonald, E. A. E. 
674; F. C. 653; 
M. 262 

Macdonell, Mrs. A. 
A. 791 

Macdougall,C. L.670 

MacDowell, R. C. 
245 

McEleney, M. 538 

M’ Gilchrist, E. 601 

Macgowan, Mrs, 648 

McGrath, H. F. 793 

MacGregor, Mrs. 
789 

Macgregor, C.J.811 

Machell, J. 804 

Macintyre, P. 134 

Mackarness, Mrs. H. 

“  §. 106 : 
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Mackay, A. 814; 
Mrs. A. E. 647 
Mackenzie, T. 542; 

W. D. 109 
Mackeson, E. 652 
Mackie, J. ‘IT. 246 
Mackinnon, Mrs. J. 

P.791 
Mackintosh, 

809 
McLachlan, Capt. D. 

128 


R. J. 


MacLachlan, Mrs, A. 
N.C. 649 
McLaurin, H. N.246 
Maclean, Lt.-Col. H. 
D. 133; Mrs. 130 
Macleod, E. F. 132 
Maclure, Mrs. E, C. 
648 
MeMurdo, Maj. A. 
C. 810 
McNab, R. 380 
Macnaught, D. 269 
Macnaghten, Mrs. E. 
650 
Macpherson, C. 540; 
J. E. 108; Mrs. 
F. 105 
McPherson, 
Gen. P. 404 
Macquoid, C. 128 
Macrorie, Mrs. 
K. 519 
MacTier, E. E. M. 
653 
Madan, Mrs, S. 790 
Madden, W. C. 804 
Madocks, H. R. 792 
Magrnder, H. 245 
Maine, H. C. 805 
Mainwaring, Capt.C. 
E. 406 
Maitland, J. C. 403 


Maj.- 


Ww. 


A. Majendie, E. M. A. 


654; Mrs. V. D. 
377 
Makdougall, Miss, 
678 
Malan, Dr. C. 813; 
Mrs. C. H. 649 
Malet, F. H. 405 
Malleson, Mrs. 
243 
Mallet, A. E. de, 793 
Mallory, G. 533 
Malone, E. 131 
Maltby, H. J. 127 


E. 


M. Mamo, Hon. V. 810 


Manclark, R. 654 
Mangin, —, 535 
Manley, J. S. 404; 
Mrs. R. H. 648; 
Maj. 521 
Manning, E. 45, 266 


Mansel, Lt.-Gen, R. 
C. 677; Mrs. F. 
241 

March, Mrs. A. 188 

Marescaux, O. 650 

Margetts, Mrs. F. 
105 

Markland, B. 268 

Marks, Mrs. 106 

Marlow, Mrs. B. W. 
241 

Marret, A. 793 

Marriott, H. R. G. 
246; Mrs. T. H. 
648; Mrs. W. B. 
107 

Marsac, C. S. 262 

Marshall, H. W. 268; 
J. C.°723; J. W. 
379; M. 806; R. 
D. 521; W. 533 

Marson, Mrs. C. 516 

Marter, R. S. 652; 
S. 245 

Martin, H. 651,674; 
J. R. 678; J. S. 
104; Lt.-Col. W. 
133; Mrs. C. N. 
875; Mrs. C. W 


243; R. T. 670; 
Sir H. 182; W. 
C. L. 586 


Martineau, J. 652, 
793 

Martins, H. M. G. 
792 

Martyn, C, 398; 
Mrs. C. J. 791 

Maskelyne, A. M. A. 
653 

Mason, J. 521; T. 
127 

Massey, W. 373 

Massy, G. M. 127; 
Lady L. 516 

Master, Mrs. W. C. 
377; S. 262 

Masters, Capt. 133; 
D.189; J. C. 373; 
M. A. C. 110; 
Mrs. J. H. 106 

Masy, T. 163 

Mather, R. 380 

Mathe, F. 187 

Maud, Mrs. 
516 

Maudslay, T. H. 808 

Maughan, J. V, 794; 
J. T. 678 

Maule, C. 795 

Maunsell, J. 110; 
Mrs. F. W. 107; 
Mrs. R. D. 648; 
Mrs. W. 263 

Maurice, A. S, 402 


H. L. 





Maxse, J. 671; 


Lt.- 
Col. H. F. B. 788 


Maxwell, J. 189; 
Mrs. A. 519; W. 
654 

—, og J. M. 107; 


seashe, K. 265 
Mayhew, A. 535 
Maynard, C, S. 793; 
FE. 653; Hon. Mrs, 
516; H. W. 381 
Mayne, F. 674 
Mayo, R. 804 
Mayor, J. B. 245 
Mayseder, —, 262 
Medhurst, Capt. J. 
W. 403; W. H. 


374 
Medley, C. E. 795 
Meech, Capt. T. C, 
133 


Mellersh, Mrs. R. E. 
518; M. 402 
Mellish, Lt.-Col. W. 
L. 678 
Melvill, H. Lady, 678 
Melville, Lady E. E. 
L. 651 
Mence, R. M. 814 
Mends, Adm. W. B. 
404, 669 
Mercer, Capt.H. 399; 
H. 669 
Meredyth, Dowager 
Lady, 402 
Merlet, R. 542 
Merriman, M. L. 539 
Messiter, L.A. B.788 
Metcalfe, Mrs. E.104 
Mewburn, J. 806 
Meyerbeer, G. 811 
Michell, H. 812; 
Lady F. 790 
Middleton, A. M.268; 
E. M. 131; H. 
541; Mrs. W. 649; 
Sir G. 373 
Midleton, Vise. 132 
Mildmay, Mrs.B.378 
Miles, I. S. 246 
Milford, Mrs. R. N. 
106 
Mill, Hon. R. 595 
Millais, M. 808 
Miller, E. A. 535; 
Maj. W. 381; M. 
E. 879; Mrs. 376, 
517; Mrs. C. P. 
518; S. 129 
Milles, Hon. Mrs. L. 
W. 242 
Millett, E. F. 246 
Milligan, R. 188 
Millman, J. 134 

















Mills, H. L. 675; 
Hon. H. 672; Mrs. 


J. R. 242; Mrs. 
R. T. 519 
Milman, Mrs.G.790; 
Very Rev. H. H. 
374 
Milne, Rear-Adm. 
Sir A. 515 
Milner, A. 794 
Milnes, C. 672 
Milton, Mrs. W. 517 
Milward, M. B. 247 
Mirehouse, W. S. 668 
Mitchell, Mrs. A. 
242; K. 540; Mrs. 
H. 242 
Mitford, A. B. 104; 
M. F. 537 
Moberly, E. F. 245 
Modyford, Sir T. 47, 
183 
Moffat, J. D. 813 
Moffatt, J. S. 515 
Moger, E. L. 653 
Moir, I. 654 
Molesworth, H. W. 
132; Lt R. S. 
676, 805; Mrs. 
242; Mrs. M. C. 
518; P. F. 133 
Moleyns, Hon. Mrs. 
de, 649 
Molyneux, Lady,518 
Monckton, Mrs. 242 
Moncreiff, T. 400; 
Mrs. C. C. S, 241 
Moncreiffe, H. 652 
Money, Capt. G. W. 
805; Mrs. K. E. 
A. 376 
Mongan, J. 520 
Monk, F. 245 
Monkland, M. G.381 
Montague, Mrs.J.789 
Monteith, Lt.-Gen. 
W, 678 
Montgomerie, Adm. 
65 


Montgomery, R. J. 
380 


Montmorenci, Hon. 
H. C. Comte de, 
795 

Moody, Mrs. R. C. 
377 


Moor, H. 515 

Moore, C. A. 131; 
F.814; H. A.107; 
Hon. J. 601; J. 
V. 262; Mrs. 647 ; 
Mrs. H. 242; R. 
H. 542; S. 108; 
W. C. 379 

Moorhead, W. H.269 
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Morant, Hon. J. 601 
Mordey, W. 399 
Moreton, Hoy. Mrs. 
R. 105 
Morgan, A. 814; A. 
E. 812; D. 262 
Morland, A. M. 130 
Morley, S. 519; W. 
W. 521 
Morrah, Mrs. 241 
Morrell, A. H. 405; 
Mrs. A. 789 
Morris, Capt. H. B. 
596; C. L. 795; 
J. 3.520; M.268; 
Mrs.377 ; Mrs. W. 
G. 242; R. A.599; 
S. E. 653; W. R. 
381 
Morrison, M. C. 374 
Morton, R. C. 398 
Mosdell, M. 793 
Mosley, L. 795; Lt. 
W. F. 262 
Moss, Mrs. W. 107 
Moultrie, H. M. 405 
Mounier, M. 539 
Mountain, W. J. 678 
Mullens, Mrs. R. H. 
790 


Mullings, A. R. 794 


Munby, Mrs. J. F.648 
Mundy, H. 808 
Muntz, H. A. 536 
Mure, W. 536 
Muriel, Mrs. W. G. 
106 
Muriell, Mrs. G. W. 
243 
Murray, C. M. 652; 
Col. H. 671; Dr. 
P. 5388; J. 654; 
Mrs. G. C. 648; 
Mrs. J. P. 790; 
Mrs. W. G. 104 
Murphy, J. 380 
Murton, Miss M. 401 
Musgrove, M. 267 
Muspratt, I. 519 
Myall, Mrs. M.S.401 
Myburgh, F. G. 374 
Mylius, W. F. 264 
Mylne, W. C. 265 
Naish, 8S. G. 244 
Nangle, Mrs. 244 
Napier, A. A. 792; 
Mrs. W. D. 517; 
Rt. Hon. J. 374 
Nares, C. 813 
Nash, Mrs. G. L.648; 
T. A. 652 
Nayler, G. 521 
Naylor, Lt.-Col. C. 
S. 812 
Neale, E. St. J. 104 


Neave, C. H. 133 

Neild, W. 676 

Nelson, E. S. 108; 
Hon. H. 131; M. 
T. 538 

Netherclift, Mrs. T. 
M. 791 

Nevile, E. 793 

Nevill, Hon, Mrs. R. 
242; Mrs. H. C. 
519 

Neville, Capt. J. 671; 
L. J. 247; S. J. 
L. 795 

Newbolt, Mrs. R. H. 
650 

Newcome, Mrs. E. 
W. 649 

Newell, C. F. 793 

Newenham, A. M. J. 
810 

Newington, E. 268 

Newland, S. 795 

Newman, H. T. 261, 
398; Mrs. 377; T. 
H: 792; W.A. 399 

Newmarch, Capt. H. 
F. 519 

Newnham, E. 381 

Newport, E. M.379 

Newton, G. O. 373; 
H. P. 652; R.N. 
268 

Nias, Mrs. 789 

Nibbs, E. M. 654 

Nicholl, M. A. 678 ; 
Mrs. J. ik. 107 

Nicholles, F. M. 653 

Nicholson,C. M.653; 
J. F. 519; Mrs. H. 
W. 649; R. 653; 
L. 651 

Nicolson, J. 269 

Nightingale, G. 269 

Nightingall, F. E. 
Lady, 263 

Nisbet, M. F. 269 

Nix, C. D. 381 

Noble, G. G. D. 379; 
Wz. A. 108 

Nops, Capt. J. G. 268 

Norgate, L. A. 134; 
Lt.-Col. C. 404, 
535; Mrs. E. 648 

Normandy, Dr. 813 

Norris, J. H. 131; 
L. La P. 379 

North, Hon. F.H.646 

Northey, A. E. 806 

Nott, Mrs. R. 647 

Nunn, C. 264 

Nutt, D. 131; Mrs. 
R. 377 

Oakes, C. H. 814; 
Mrs, R. E. 647 


839 


O’Brien, E. 378; S. 
540 


O’Callaghan, Mrs. 
517 
Ochterlony, Lady, 


517 

O’Connell, M. 133; 
Mrs. D. 244 

O’Connor, Capt. L. 
E. 109 

Ogilvie, J. 379 

Ogilvy, Hon. D. 266 

O’Grady, Mrs. 791 

Oke, J. S. R. 108 

Okeover, G, I. 129 

Oldham, M. 133 

Olivier, Lt.-Col. H. 
S. 537 

Oliver, C. N. 245; 
Mrs. W. B. 517 

Olney, D. N. 108 

Ommanney, H. M. 
378; Mrs. E. 106 

O’ Neill, J. 128 

Onslow, Mrs, H. 242; 
U. 247 

Orchard, Capt. J. W. 
244 

O’Reilly, Mrs. M. 
516; W. 244 

Orlebar, M. L. 812 

Orme, F. D. £09; H. 
678 

Osborn, Hon. T. 808 

Osborne, Dr. 400; E. 
Lady, 268; G.189; 
M.651; P. H.379; 
S. 185 

Ottley, H. 521 

Ovenden, S. H. 521 

Owen, E. 804; E. 
A. Lady, 678; E. 
C.668; G. H. 373; 
L. 795; Mrs. C. 
H. 105; Mrs. E. 
790; T. 520, 808 

Owthwaite, E. 654 

Oxford, Bp. of, 374 

Pace, A. M. 542; E. 
H. 678 

Packe, H. 110 

Page, M. A. P. 404 

Paget, Mrs. L. 243 ; 
Mrs. P. L. C. 518 

Paine, J. 793; W. 
130 

Pakenham, Hon. H. 
261 

Paley, J. 128 

Palgrave, Mrs. F. T. 
106 

Palliser, G. E. 676 

Palmer, A. 3880; H. 
S. 107; J.183,814; 
K. 794; Mrs. C. 


—_— 
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J. 516; Mrs. G. 
377; Mrs, R. 599; 
W. 134 
Paradise, T. 651 
Parish, Mrs. C. 8S. P. 
104 
Parke, A. 520 
Parker, G. H. 669, 
803; J. 675; L. 
814; Mrs. J. 518; 
W. 373 
Parma, H.R.H. the 
Duchess of, 403 
Parnther, A. 109 
Paroissien, E. 406 
Parry, J. H. 375 
Parsons, C. 110; T. 
B. 673; Mrs. E. 
T. 105 
Part, A. 247 
Paskin, C. 814 
Pasley, Maj. 651; 
Mrs. H. S. 647 
Paterson, W. R. 537 
Paton, Adm. H. 672 
Patton, Adm. H. 542 
Paul, A. 399 
Paulet, C. H. 673; 
C. W. 109; Maj.- 
Gen. Lord W. 646 
Paxton, Mrs. H. 790 
Payne, J. O. 380 
Peace, W. 109 
Peach, J. J. 399 
Peacock, Capt.H.262 
Peake, A. M. 651 
Pears, A. A. 813; 
M, 378 
Pearse, C. L. 246; 
Mrs. V. 649 
Pearson, C. H. 110; 
Comm. C. 404; H. 
378; Mrs. J. L. 
243 
Peaty, A. W. 110 
Peel, D. 405; Hon. 
Mrs. F. 648; Lt. 
A.130; M. I. 247 
Peile, L. O. B. 110 
Pelham, Mrs. A. T. 
516 
Pelly, Lady, 791; 
Mrs.107; R.P.380 
Pemberton, M.D.536 
Penley, R. C. 521 
Pennant, Mrs. E.602 
Penrhyn, Mrs. L.648 
Penrose, Mrs. J. D. 
518 
Penruddocke, Mrs.J. 
H. 105 
Penson, Mrs. R. 791 
Perch, S. E. 380 
Perkins, C. M. 792 
‘ Perreau, L. R. 378 
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Perry, F. R. 128; 
Hon. J. 599; L. 
J. 108 

Persse, T. S, 263 

Pester, J. C. 795 

Peterborough, Bp. of, 
669 

Petley, E. 651 

Petre, Hon. R. T. 
535; Mrs. H. 517 

Peyton, Capt. W. 381 

Phelps, Capt. J. S. 
534; E. 805; J. 
L. 795 

Philips, Mrs. G. H. 
377 


Philipps, Miss, 404 
Phillimore, Capt. A. 


651 
Phillips, C. 672; 
Capt. R. 600; E. 
P. 110; Mrs. G. 
376; Mrs. J. H. 
243 
Phillipson, R. B. 267 
Phillpotts, E. S. 267 
Phipps, Col. Hon. 
Sir C. B. 374; J. 
L. 373; Mrs. P. 
W. 648 
Pickard, H. A. 646 
Pickthorn, Mrs. T. 
R. 375 
Pierce, J. M. 399 
Piers, Mrs. S. B. 
649; W.S. 131 
Pierrepont, Hon. P. 
S. 406; M. 539 
Pierson, Lady, 678; 
T. G. 654 
Pigot, C. 266 
Pigott, G.104; Mrs. 
G. E. F. 242; 
Mrs. H. de R. 650 
Pilch, Lt. W. 130 
Pilkington, G. 538 
Pillans, J. 674 
Pinckney, J. H. 669 
Piper, F. 247; H. 
H.262; M. A.520 
Pitcairn, Mrs. A. 243 
Pitman, T. 128 
Pittar, E. W. 107 
Pittman, Maj. R. 520 
Playne, Capt. F. C. 
263 
Plenderleath, 
W. C. 106 
Plowden, C. E. 131; 
S. F.C. 541 
Plowman, L. 109 
Plumer, Mrs, C. G. 
375 
Plumptre, J. F. 804; 
J. P. 267; Mrs. 


Mrs. 


P. W. 518; Mrs. 
T. B. 647 
Plumridge, Adm. Sir 
J.131; Lady, 106 
Plunkett, J.110 ~~ 
Pochin, C. N. 520 
Podmore, A. 131 
Poellnitz, Vanda Ba- 
ronne de, 520 
Pole, M. C. 794; 
Mrs. W. 519 
Pollard, W. B. 515 
Pollock, Mrs. F. R. 
647 
Ponsonby, Hon. Mrs. 
A. 242 
Poole, J. W. 793; 
Maj.-Gen. H.539; 
M. H. 379 
Pope, J. S. 793; T. 
G. P. 108 


Popham, Mrs. F. L. 
518 

Portal, Mrs. W.791 

Porter, Mrs. G. 518 

Portlock, Maj.- Gen. 
J. E. 406 

Potchett, B. 261 

Potter, Mrs. S. R. 
105; Mrs. L. F. 
244 

Pottinger, H. 
Mrs. R. 377 

Pouget, Lt.-Col. R. 
406 

Poulton, Mrs. H. N. 
104 


110; 


Powel-Jones, R. 670 

Powell, E. 247; J. 
G. 399; J.J. 241; 
L. A. 108, 129; 
Mrs. W. M. 790; 
R. H. 541; T. H. 
373; T. J. 668; 
W. R. B. 267 

Powell - Symonds, 
Mrs, T. 242 

Power, A. J. 247; 
E.401; Mrs. 790; 
Mrs. H. B. 791; 
Mrs. K. M. 377; 
Mrs. P. B. 517 

Powerscourt, Visc. 
793 

Pownall, H. S. 794; 
K. 794; Mrs. A. 
791; Mrs. G. P. 
377 

Pratt, Mrs. 104 

Pratter, Hon. E. 
45 

Prebois, E. Countess 
de, 404 

Prendergast, Lady 
E. 131; Mrs. L. 





519; 
516 
Prescott, T. 246 
Preston, Mrs. J. D’A. 
378 
Price, E. M. 265; 
G. 108; Hon. C, 
185; Mrs. A. C. 
517; Mrs. H. T. 
107; T. 184, 373; 
T. M. R. 807 
Pridden, C. E. 795 
Pridham, Vice-Adm. 
811 
Primrose, B. E. 794 
Prince, Maj. J. 130 
Pringle, J. 133 
Pritchard, Mrs. G. 
649 
Procter, A. A. 404 
Prosser, E. L. 653 
Puckle, R. K. 379 
Pugh, C. 134; M. 
189 
Pullen, J. M. W. 128 
Puller, C. W. G. 515 
Pulling, A. 375 
Pulman, J. H. 403 
Pulteney, Mrs. R. 
T. 105 
Punnett, J. 127 
Purchas, Mrs. J. 376 
Purdon, W. C. 268 
Purnell, Mrs. T. 518 
Puxley, H. L. 373 
Pym, Mrs. F. G. 
377; S. 519 
Pyman, G. 375 
Pyne, M. E. 379;. 
P. A. 405 
Quantock, J. M. 133 
Quarterman, A. G. 
675 
Quicke, A. 262 
Quintana, Don M. 
de la, 241; Don 
M. J. 789 
Raban, Lt.-Col. W. 
537 
Radcliffe, E. F. 540; 
G. 811 
Radclyffe, L. M.795 
Raeburn, J. 810 
Raglan, Lady, 648 
Raikes, Mrs. C, H. 
650 
Raines, H. M. 653 
Ramsay, G. D. 793 
Ramsbotham, M.404 
Ramsbottom, A. M. 
I. 381 


Mrs. 


O’L. 


Ramsden, Mrs. F. 
S. 790; Mrs. J. 
C. 516 


Ramsey, E. 247 











Randall, C. S. 110 
Randell, Mrs, H. L. 
618 
Randolph, G. Ww. 
265; Mrs. C. 376 
Rathborne, Mrs, J. 
517 
Rattray, E. 246; 
Mrs.G. Y. R.790 
Rawlinson, Lady, 
517; Mrs. 792 
Rawson, F. E, 244 
Rawstorne, E.C.793; 
Mrs. W. E. 790 
Ray, Mrs. J. 810 
Raymond, C, A. 653 
Raynsford, Lt. G. 
M. 266 
Rea, E. 792 
Read, Mrs, C. H. 
517 
Reade, M. 812; R. 
104 
Redman, E. 104 
Reece, K. 133 
Reed, Mrs. 106; 
Mrs. J. L. 516 
Rees-Mogg, J. 244 
Reeve, H. C. 541; 
Mrs. E. J. 519; 
S. 268 
Reeves, H. 541 
Reid, A. E. 380; G. 
795; J.247; Mrs, 
L. R. 648; T. 596 
Remmington, M.40+ 
Rendall, Mrs. F. 517 
Rennie, W. G. 810 
Renouf, P. Le P. 789 
Renwick, E. 266 
Reynardson, Mrs. B. 
647 
Reynett, C. M. 379 
Reynolds, E. 132; 
E. H. 651; J. G. 
537; T. M. 541 
Rhoades, E. T. 245 
Riadore, Mrs. G.244 
Riach, J. 814 
Ricard, E. 270 
Ricardo, F. 108; 
Mrs. H. D, 649 
Rice, Capt. E. B. 
381 


Rich, Lt.-Col. G. W. 

. 521 

Richards, E. A. 265; 
E. G. 134; E. T. 
805; J. B. 653; 
Mrs. T. 648; R. 
654 

Richardson, C. W. 
808; Vice-Adm. 
W. 677; ~W. H. 
247 


Gent, Mac, 1864, Vot, I, © 
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Richmond, Lt. G. 
M. 129; Mrs. W. 
105 

Ricketts, G. T. 241; 
M.814; Mrs. 106; 
T. B. 808 

Rickman, C. 
Mrs. 649 

Riddell, Lady H. 650 

Ridding, Mrs. W. 
517 

Ridley, W. W. 379 

Ridout, Mrs. G. 242 

Rigby, A. 263; M. 
245 

Rigg, W. T. 795 

Riley, Mrs. 166 

Rind, M. MeN. 399 

Rinzy, M. S. de, 108 

Ripley, Mrs, W. N. 
243 


108; 


Rippon, G. 541 
Rivers, Mrs. H. F. 
519 
Rivett-Carnac, J. L. 
265 
Rivington, F. H. 653 
Roach, A. G. 246 
Robbins, J. 651 
Roberts, C, 267,651; 
E. C, 244; Lady, 
649; Lt.-Col. C. 
539; M. 813; 
Mrs. 671; Mrs. J. 
L. 649; Sir T. H. 
539; W. H. 134; 
W. J. W. 539 
Robertson, A. J.674; 
Capt. H. J. 814; 
Lady K. E. 243; 
R.H.521; 8.676 
Roberton, J. M. 792 
Robins, Mrs. G. A. 
518 
Robinson, Adm. H. 
814; Col. W. 132; 
Comm. 108; J. 
521; M. 621; 
Mrs. 791; O. 263; 
S. P. 266; W. L. 
794 
Robson, A. 133 
Rochfort, E. 599; 
J. de B. 245 
Rodd, J. Lady, 134 
Roe, E. M. 520 
Roffey, R. J. E. W. 
133 
Rogers, A.J.K. 792; 
A. M.650; E.M. 
247; Mrs. J.791; 
S. 670; S.S. 379 
Rogier, Lt. E. 678 
Rolland, Mrs. W, R. 
377 


Rolle, Hon. M. G. 
K. 373 

Roney, Mrs. R. 106 

Rooke, Capt. W.’S. 
654; W. W. 537 

Roope, J. C. 654 

Roper, J. M. 131 

Rose, C. C. R. F. 
247; Hon. F. 184 

Rosenbush, T. A. 
374 

Rosher, H. S. 652 

Ross, A. C. 269; C. 
809; E. 262; G. 
130; H. A. 404; 
H. P. B. 538; J. 
E. 108; Maj. J. 
8.246; M.N.109; 
Mrs. L. 105 

Rossi, H. 130 

Rothery, W. 541 

Roundell, W. 792 

Rouse, E. 405 

Routh, W. E. 404 

Rowden, E. T. 653 

Rowe, A. W. 247 

Rowland, Mrs, C. B. 
241 

Rowlands, J. 405 

Rowley, J. 261, 398; 
Mrs. J. H. 518 

Royds, G. 814; Mrs. 
N. 107 

Rudgard, R. 381 

Rule, E. 133 

Rundle, J. 267 

Rush, A. 373 

Russel, L. C. 399; 
Mrs. T. F. J. 241, 
263 

Russell, Capt. L. 
878; J. 792; L. 
108; Lady K. H. 
243; Mrs. R. H. 
516; R. C. 130; 
R. H. 400 

Rutherford, Mrs. O. 
375 

Ruthven, Baroness, 
406 

Ryder, G. R. 521; 
Lt. C. F. 811 

St. Aubyn, Lady, 791 

St. Barbe, S. 678 

St. David’s, Bp. of, 
374 

St. Leger, E. F. 378; 
Mrs. 377 

St. Paul, Maj. C. M. 
6 


77 
Salis, Maj. J. 264 
Salisbury, Mrs. E. 
E. B. 243 
Salkeld, E. 109 
Salmon, E. L. 110 
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Salt, W. 133 
Saltar, Mrs, P. K, 
242 
Salter, E. 131; Mrs. 
E. 242; Mrs. W. 
C. 106 
Saltmarshe, A. 366 ; 
H. 406 
Sampson, A. 675; 
Mrs. H. 377 
Samuel, A. 266 
Samwell, Mrs. F.516 
Sandeman, R.G.519 
Sanders, E. A. J. 
536; J. 674; L. 
406 
Sanderson, E. 651; 
J.T. 670; Lt. A. 
R. 130 ; T. H. 104 
Sandford, Mrs. R. 
517; Ven. J. 374; 
W. 668 
Sandilands, E. W. P. 
539; R. S. B. 533 
Sangster, E.1.A.108 
Sankey, Mrs. P. M. 
648; R. 261, 398 
Santa Croce, C, Prin- 
cess of, 536 
Sargent, Mrs. 791; 
Mrs. F. 105 
Satchell, Mrs. W. F. 
519 


Saumarez, Adm. R. 
270 

Saunders, Mrs. 242 ; 
Mrs. E. W. 516; 
Mrs. L. S. 789; 
W. 381 


Saunderson, S. B. 
654 

Savage, E. S. 792; 
F. J. S. 542 


Savell, Mrs. W. J. 
105 

Savill, S. E. 380 

Sawyer, D. H. 654 

Say, Mrs. R. H.790; 
R. H. 373 

Scarsdale, Lady, 378 

Schilling, F. 262 

Schonerstedt, F. H. 
247 

Schreiber, Mrs. H. 
W. 376 

Schultz, E. 806 

Scott, Capt. C. E. S. 
246 ; Capt. J. 130; 
C.E. S. 109; E. 
402; G. D. 677; 
J. W. 373; Lady, 
619; Lady M. 
877; Lady V. H. 
S. 791; Maj.-Gen. 
C. R. 646; Mrs. 
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A. N. 875; Mrs. 
E. 376; Mrs. H. 
376; Mrs. J. G. 
248; Mrs. T. S. 
377; M. J. 401; 
Sir F. 180 

Scovell, E, G. 246 

Scratchley, Mrs. P. 
H. 377 

Scudamore, 

8 


Seally, H. 266 
Sealy, E. 814 
Seamen, C. 810 
Searle, W. G. 378 
Seaton, J. M. 245 
Seccombe, T. 380 
Sedley, Mrs. J. 791 
Selby-Hele, A. F.378 
Selwyn, Rt. Hon. W. 
183 


Lady, 


Semple, Mrs. 376 

Sercombe, A. 678 

Sergeant, F. T. 262, 
399 

Seward, E. 678 

Seymer, G.792; H. 
K. 615 

Seymour, F, 374 

Shadwell, L. A. 19 

Shafto, F. D. 108 

Sharkey, M. 269 

Sharpe, Mrs. W. C. 
791 

Shaw, J. R. 873; 
Mrs. 518 

Shawe, Capt. W. B. 
792 


Shea, A. M. 539 
Shee, W. 240 
Sheffield, G. 241 
Shekleton, A. 521 
Sheldon, R. W. 653 
Shelford, L. 542, 671 
Shelly, Mrs. 406 
Sheppard, F. M. 246; 
T. P. 653 
Sherer, Mrs. J. W. 
241 
Sheriffe, T. B. 535 
Sherlock, Mrs. C. W. 


790 
Shewell, L. 794 
Sherwill, Maj. J. L. 
669 


Shervan, Mrs. A. 243 

Shiffner, Sir G. 128 

Shippard, S. G. 378 

Shipperdson, M. A. 
110 


Shirley, W. W. 374 
Shore, Hon. C. 811 
Shorting, C. 804 
Shortis, Mrs, R. W. 
A.518 
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Shortt, J. 246 
Shute, Mrs. C. C. 
517; Mrs. H. F. 
G. 243 
Shuttleworth, J. 809 
Sidmouth, Rt. Hon. 
W. L. Vise. 668 
Sidney, C. A. P. 805 
Sillifant, J. W. 380 
Sim, C. J. 406 
Simon, J. 375 
Simpkinson, Mrs. J. 
N. 649 
Simpson, A. B. 653; 
J.C. 246 ; M.110; 
Mrs. G. 243 
Sims, H. 247 
Sinclair, A. 265 
Singleton, E.C. 520; 
H. S. 520; M. A. 
246 
Sitwell, H. W. 792; 
Mrs. W. H. 790 
Skeat, Mrs. W. W. 
378 
Skinner, C. G. M. 
378; E. I. 793; 
Mrs. A. 401; R. 
A. 402 
Skipsey, S. 678 
Skipwith, L. M. 539; 
Sir T. R. 131 
Skipworth, L. 536 
Slade, Mrs. 105; R. 
266 
Slater, Lt.-Col. M. 
J. 5384; Mrs, H. 
106 
Sleigh, S. 270 
Slessor, Mrs. H. 107 
Sloper, M. A. 521 
Small, C. C. 671 
Smedley, F. E. 811 
Smee, G. 795 
Smethurst, F.C. 406 
Smith, A. G. 264; 
A. H, 245; B. 
792; Capt. C. F. 
262; C. M. 381, 
520; C. P. 538; 
E. B. 792; C. E. 
654; E. J. 652; 
E. L. 792; G. 
795; G. L. 379; 
H. 654; I. 129, 
520; J. W. 241; 
K. 127 ; K. P.654; 
L. 380; Lady, 
106; M. A. 677; 
Mrs. B. N. 516; 
Mrs. C. 517, 791; 
Mrs. C. F. 241; 
Mrs. D. S. 650; 
Mrs. J. K. 517; 
Mrs. P. B. 649; 


N. 698; P. H. 
133; R. 399; R. 
F. 652; W. 669, 
803 
Smyth, C. A. 247; 
E. 108, 537; G. 
A. 812; Mrs. R. 
790; Mrs. V. B. 
376; W. W. 653 
Smythe, B. 133; G. 
T. 404; J. E. 270; 
L. 381 
Smyttan, G. 264 
Snape, Mrs. A. W. 
244 
Sneyd, Mrs. W. 106 
Snodgrass, Brevet 
Lt.-C. A. C. 181 
Snow, Mrs. A. L. P. 
376; Mrs. H. 649; 
M. L. A. 809; W. 
E. 267 
Snowden, J. H. 246 
Soames, Mrs. C. 376 
Soden, B. 651 
Solbe, C. A. 110 
Soltau - Symons, 
Hon. Mrs. 242 
Solly, Lt. L. B. 652 
Somerset, E, A. Duke 
of, 646; Mrs, E. 
790 
Somerville, Mrs. D. 
244 
Soper, H. 403 
South, C. M. 652; 
8. 810 
Southey, H. H. 380; 
R. 380 
Southwell, 
Miss, 539 
Sowdon, Mrs. F. 107 
Sowerby, J. R. 129 
Sparkes, C. 669, 803 
Spearman, A. A. 263 
Spence, A. 810 
Spencer, A. J. C. 
804; G. C. 808; 
Lady L. 789 
Spens, P. C. 245 
Spiller, Mrs. J. 648 
Spitly, Maj. J. T. 
245 


Hon. 


Spowers, G. M. 804 
Sprague, M. 245 
Springett, S. 678 
Stamer, Lady, 376 
Stanbrough, W. 810 
Stancomb, A. 379 
Standish, S, A. G. 
C. 109 
Stanford, R. L. 795 
Stanhope, Hon. F. 
R. 669; Lt.-Gen. 
P. S. 375; Rt. 





Hon. P. H. Earl, 
374 

Stanley, A. P. 240, 
874; Lady A. F. 
E. 240 

Stanton, Col. E. 189; 
Mrs. W. H. 647 

Stapylton, R. M. 270 

Stark, W. 129 

Starkie, Mrs. 650 

Statham, E. 537; S. 
674 

Staveley, L.C.E.673 

Stayner, Mrs. T. L. 
243 


Steele, M. 585; Mrs. 
A. L. 516 } 

Stehelin, Capt. F. W. 
673 


Stella, F. 241 

Stent, Mrs. H. 519 

Stephens, B. 109; E. 
R. 110 

Stevens, Miss A. V. 
403; R. 247 

Stevenson, A. A.380; 
E. 520; E. H. 
107; M. D. 805 

Steward, Mrs. E. H. 
790; T. F. 267 

Stewart, A. 246, 542; 
Capt. J. 110; Col. 
J. 405; Hon. J. 
597; Maj. P.789; 
M. J. 521; M. L. 
653; Mrs. D.517; 
Mrs. D. S. 648; 
Mrs. J. 648, 791; 
P. B. 5389; R. G. 
267 

Stileman, W. C. 264 

Stimson, R. H. B. 
133 

Stirling, T. H. 404; 
W. 266 

Stock, S. S. 793 

Stockdale, Capt. C. 
B. 540 

Stockenstrém, M. S. 
378; Sir A. 542 

Stokes, H. 793 

Stone, I. 646 

Stoney, T. U. 668 

Stonhouse, A. L. 814 

Stopford, C. 538 

Stork, E. 651 

Stotherd, Mrs. 648 

Stourton, Hon. Mrs. 
E. 378 

Stracey, Mrs. W. J. 
648 


Strachey, Lady, 105; 
Sir E. 373 

Strahan, A. 108 

Strang, J. 262 











Strange, Mrs. A. 244; 
Mrs, T. L. 790 
Strangwayes, C. E. 
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Strangways, Mrs. H. 
F. 106; S. M. 793 
Streatfield, Mrs. 377 
Strickland, A. 131; 
W. 93 
Stride, A. L. 654; 
E. E. 108 
Strode, J. 540 
Strong, C. 398; F. 
405; Mrs. R. 377 
Stronge, J. M. 647 
Stronghill, S. 651 
Strother, J. B. 653 
Stuart, D. M. 131; 
Lady L. 536; Mrs. 
C. J. 104; Mrs. 
H. T. 243 
Stubbs, T. 521 
Studd, Mrs. E. 105 
Sturgeon, W. 651 
Sturt, Lady A. 242 
Sugden, Hon. Mrs. 
A. 107 
Sullivan, Capt. F. W. 
515; J.109; Mrs. 
J. 519 
Sumner, L. E. 537; 
Mrs. A. H. 106 
Surridge, A. 674 
Surtees, H. E. 515; 


R. S. 542, 671 
Sutton, Maj. -Gen. 
W. 536 


Sutherland, C. 810 
Swabey, Mrs. H. 106 
Swan, R. 379 
Swann, Mrs. 242 
Swatman, F. J. 654 
Sweny, E. L. 405 
Swinburne, Lt.-Gen. 
T. R. 539 
Swinhoe, Mrs. C, 
516; W. G. 651 
Swinny,L. G.E. 654 
Swinton, H. 109 
Swiny, S. 814 
Sydow, Capt. F. A. 
R. von, 109 
Sykes, D. 521 
Symonds, L. 406 
Symons, C. E. H. 
650; L.541; Maj. 
131 
Sympson, E. M. L. 
810 
Taafe, M. 48 
Tabor, Mrs. R.S.242 
Talbot, Hon. Mrs. J. 
G. 242; Hon. S. 
A. 653; Lady E. 
619 
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Tate, A. E. 270; J. 
542 

Tatham, Mrs. R. R. 
647 — 

Tanse, H. 538 

Tayler, Adm. J. N. 
672; H. J. 261; 
W. 538 

Taylor, Adm. 542; 
D. 269; Lady J. 
649; Mrs. 401; 
Mrs. C. W. 647; 
Mrs. J. L. Du P. 
105; Mrs. J. W. 
A. 245; Mrs. T. 
518; M.J.L. 406; 
S. F. S. 110; W. 
B. 674 

Temple, D.673; Mrs. 
C. 242; Mrs. W. 
H. 790; S. J. 678 

Templeman, J. M. 
381 

Templer, W. C. 110 

Tennant, Maj. J.541; 
Mrs. C. 376 

Terrell, K. 597 

Terry, Mrs. M. 518; 
W. 401 

Thacker, J. 654 

Thackeray, W. M. 
264 


Tharp, Miss G.599 | 


Thellusson, Mrs, 791 
Thelwall, A. S. 128 
Theobald, H.S. 378; 
Mrs. T. 517 
Thomas, A. M. B. 
792; E. 6538; E. 
H. I. 109; Mrs. 
R. «'. B. 789 
Thompson, A. 247; 
Adm. J. 403, 534; 
E. 244; J. D.805; 
M. 3738; M.A. 
542; Mrs. R. 649; 
Mrs. W. H. 519; 
S. 246 
Thomson, H. 130; 
J. 264; Mrs. 648; 
Mrs, F. T. 790 
Thorley, R. 270 
Thorne, M. 270 
Thorneycroft, T. 515 
Thornhill, H.L.653; 
Mrs. E. B. 647 
Thornton, F. M. 380 
Thorold, R. 672 
Thorp, T. 533 
Thorpe, Maj. - Gen, 
R. 401 
Thoyts, Mrs. 516 
Throckmorton, 
108 
Thrupp, C. E. 520 


E. 


Thruston, Mrs. C. A. 
107; Mrs. H. N. 
C. 791 

Thynne, Lady E. 
105 


Tickell, Mrs. T. 790 

Tierney, A. M. 541 

Till, Mrs. L. W. 106 

Tilley, Comm. J.542 

Tillotson, J. E. 378 

Timbrell, J. 793 

Timins, A. S. 130 

Tindall, R. 398 

Tinling, Maj. C. H. 
L. 541 

Tobin, Dr. J. K. 536 

Todd, F. E. 809; 
Lt.-Col. J. A. 788; 
Mrs, E. 517 

Toke, F. E. D. 107; 
J. L. 380 

Tolderby, D. 184 

Tollemache, W. F. 
267 

Tombe, G. 404 

Tomlin, M. 268 

Tomlinson, J. 650 

Tompkins, Mrs. C. 
R. 105 

Tonge, Mrs. W. J. 
376 

Tonnochy, Mrs. V. 
648 

Toomey, E. L. 674 

Torrens, S. Lady, 
266 

Tottenham, Mrs. A. 
L. 516 

Tower, Mrs. F. E. 
106 


Townsend, Capt. J. 
270; Mrs. N. W. 
O. 105; Mrs, S. 
C. 518; Mrs. T. 
C. 242; T. 537 

Tovey, H. 792 

Trafford, Lady A. de, 
792; Kh. L. 402 

Traill, M. 673 

Treacher, E. A. 269 

Tredcroft, C. L. 108 

Trelawny, M. 267 

Tremayne, Lady F. 
516; Mrs, H. H. 
243 

Trench, Hon. Le 
Poer, 792; J. E. 
537; M.-M. 246; 
R. C, 240 

Trenchard, J. 538 

Trent, E. W. 673 


Trevelyan, C. M. 
246; T. R. 245; 
W. J. 245 


Trevor, H.678; Mrs. 
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G. A. 242; Lady 
E. H. 242 

Trollope, A. B. 794; 
F.M.267; G.267 ; 
Maj.-Gen. 652 

Trotter, St.C. S. 134 

Trower, Maj. H. 
269; Mrs. C. T. 
105 

Truelove, M. 187 

Trutch, J. W..375, 
515 

Trydell, Maj.-Gen. 
B. 268 

Tucker, Adm. Sir E. 
673; A. W. 541; 
541; Mrs. W. R. 
376; R. J. 539; 
T. E. 541 

Tuckey, Maj. C. 266 

Tuckniss, R. A. 399 

Tudor, F. 670 

Tuke, Mrs. F. E. 
519 

Tulloch, Sir A. M. 
814 

Tulloh, Col, A. 240; 
Maj. 109 

Tupper, V. M. 108 

Turing, E.267; Mrs. 
J. R. 106 

Turnbull, G.S. 246; 
Mrs. G. D. 649; 
W. 678 

Turner, A. 675; A. 
F. 806; E.J. 380; 
H. 806; J. 521; 
Lt F. R. 811; 
Maj. G. 264; M. 
H. de J. 109; W. 

~ 654 

Turton, M. G. 405 

Tweeddale, W. A. 
109 

Twiss, F. 264; F. 
A. 809 

Twycross, G. 653 

Twysdev, Capt. E. 
£05 j 

Tyrwhitt, Mrs. R. 
St. J. 516 

Uncilla, Don F. de, 


241 
Underwood, Col.J.J. 
542; Comm. T.N 
247; T. O. 109 
Unlacke, M. E. 129 
Unwin, Mrs, E. W. 
519 
Urquhart, W. H. 268 
Usborne, T. 109 
Utterson, Mrs. A. H. 
516 
Vachell, M. L. 795 
Vance, J. 268 
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Valentia, Rt. Hon. 
A. A., Viscount, 
266 

Vandeleur, R. A.795 

Van De Weyer, V. 
379 

Vanrenen, Mrs. A. 
D. 789 

Vardon, M. J. 131 

Vaughan, Lady, 517; 
M. 108 

Vawdrey, E. 263 

Veasey, Mrs. F. 243 

Venables, A. R. P. 
103 

Venn, Rev. H, 374 

Ventris, Mrs, E. F. 
107 

Verey, Mrs. J. 516 

Vernon, E. S. M. 
814; Hon. Mrs. 
G. 791; Lady G. 
377 

Versturme, Mrs. A. 
H. 519 

Vibart, J. 402 

Victor, Maj. - Gen, 
404 

=" Mrs. O. J. 


Villiers, Mrs. C. C, 
789; M. T. 654 

Vincent, E. 668; C. 
J. 269; S. A. 380 

Viner, Comm. A. 
669; Capt. A. 534 

Visger, J. L. G. 
246 

Vizard, Mrs. H. B. 
377 

Veeux, Sir H. des, 
373 

Vyvyan, R. H. S. 
788 


Waddington, H. S. 
538; Mrs. R. P. 
790 


Wade, J. S. Lady, 


794 
Wahab, C. J. 793 
Wainman, G. H. 793 
Wake, Mrs. B. 647 ; 
P. A. 132; Sir C. 
537 
Wakeling, T. 186 
‘Wakeman, Capt. H. 
129 
Waldy, Mrs. J. E. 
649 


Wale, C. B. 813 

Wales, H.R.H. the 
Prince of, 103; 
H.R.H. the Prin- 
cess of, 241 

C. . 245, 
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653; E. G. 804; 
Mrs. H. H. 518 
Walker, H. 268; J. 
109, 405; L. M. 
654; M. 245, 794; 
M. H. 521; M.S. 
402; Mrs. C. H. 
650; Mrs. E. 789; 
Mrs. J. 242; Mrs, 
J. T. 242; Mrs, 
T. 790; Mrs. T. 
8.106; R. E.651; 
R. T. 794 

Wallace, Col. R. T. 
811; H. E. 108 

Waller, E. A. 247; 
S. 650 

Walpole, Maj.-Gen. 
J. 267; Rt. Hon. 
S. H. 374 

Walrond, Mrs. T. A. 
243 

Walsh, Lay E. 106; 
Mrs, D. 791; Mrs, 
W. P. 790 

Walter, Maj. F. A. 
245 

Walters, Hon. Col. 
J. 187 

Wanklyn, Mrs. E. 
790 

Warburton, Lt.-Col. 
R.262; Hon, Mrs. 
W. 790 

Ward, A. 650; G. 
M. 540; H. M. 
542; J. 110; M. 
811; Mrs. 517; 
Mrs. C. B. 105; 
Mrs. E. 106 ; Mrs. 
G. E, 241; Mrs. 
S. N. 516 

Warde, A. A. 403; 
M. 381; M. J. 
812; Mrs. A. W. 
243 

Wardell, W. 542 

Warden, G. 131 

Wardlaw, Mrs. J. 
650 

Ware, L. 110; Mrs. 
C. 790 

Warneford, Mrs. J. 
H. 243 

Warner, E. J. 650; 

. J. L. 873 

Warren, E. E. 652; 
Hon. E. L. 380; 
Mrs. D. S. 516; 
Mrs. J. S, 242; 
Sir A. R. 793 

Wasse, H. W. 109 

Waterfield, R. 262 

Waterhouse, Comm. 
B, G. 268 


Waterland, Mrs. E. 
405 
Watkins, Mrs. F. 

377, 516 
Watson, A. 246,812; 
E. A. 107; F. F. 
379; J. D. 398; 
L. 654; Lt.-Col. 
C. E. 654; Lt- 
Col. W. 678; Mrs. 
E. J. 241; Mrs. 
R. L. 516; Mrs. 
S. W. 791; Mrs. 
W. J. 106 
Watt, Lt.-Col. E.812 
Watts, A. A. 676; 
Maj. G. 539 
Wauchope, Mrs. D. 
518 
Waugh, T. 402 
Waymouth, Col. 265 
Wayne, F. 107 
Weales, J. 266 
Weatherley,J.D.266 
Weaver, Comm. W. 
814; W. H. 674 
Webb, E. 378; L. 
653; Mrs.H.518; 
Mrs. W. F. 107 
Webster, E. J. 808; 
Lady, 377; Mrs. 
51°; M. A. 678; 
T. 110 
Wedgwood, Mrs. W. 
R. 516 
Weekes, C. E. 268; 
C. H. 380; H. M. 
794 
Weguelin, S. C. 792 
Welburn, M. 668 
Welby, W. 650 
Welch, Mrs. A. 377 
Weld, Hon. Mrs. 270 
Welfitt, W. T. 402 
Wellesley, H. M. 
521 
Wellings, C. 520 
Wells, J. C. 794; 
M. B. R. 129; M. 
U. 110; R. 536 
Welman, Mrs. C. C. 
242 
Wemyes, J. H. E. 
374 
Wemyss, J. H. E. 
674, 789; Mrs, J. 
H. E. 649 
Wentworth, G. E. 
677; Lady H.650 
West, Hon. R. W. 
S. 788; S. 542 
Westbrook, F. S. 379 
Westall, Mrs. W. 
106 
Westhorp, S. B. 378 





Weston, A. P. H.538; 
C. 538; Mrs. G. 
F. 617 

Westroop, E. 401 

Wethered, Mrs, F. 
T. 648 

Whalley, F. 269 

Wharton, Mrs. J. W, 
791; M. 246 

Whately, G. H. 270 

Whateley, T. 804 

Whatman, E. S, 541 

Wheat, C. G. 110 

Wheatcroft, D. 264 

Wheatley, M. J. 246 

Wheeler, C. W. 265; 
Mrs, E, 648 

Whicheord, Mrs. J. 
376 

Whiston, 
244 

White, A. C. 521; 
A. H. 245; C. G. 
246; E. 380; E. 
A. 246; H. W. 
247; J.537; Mrs. 
H. D. 242 

Whitehead, Mrs. F. 
105; Mrs. G. 649 

Whitehill, Lt.-Col. 
S. J. K. 650 

White-Jervis, J. J. 
127 

Whiteley, T. H. 809 

Whiteside, E. F. 133 

Whitestone, Mrs. N. 
G. 516 

Whiteway, S. 380 

Whitfield, A. 539 

Whiting, E, 110 

Whitney, S. R. 653 

Whitta, J. B. 110 

Whittaker, C. E. 653 

Whytehead, R. 261 

Wickham, Capt. J, 
Cc. 267; Mrs. L. 
516 

Widdrington, S. F. 
792 


Mrs. R. 


Wied, Prince W. H, 
C. of, 540 

Wightman, Hon, Mr. 
Justice, 133 

— Lady A. 


Wilescks, J. 380 

Wilcox, M. A. 244 

Wild, R. L. 108 

Wilde, Mrs. R. 376; 
Rt. Hon. Sir J. P. 
788 

Wilding, Mrs. C. J. 


90 
Wilgress, G. F.653 
Wilkin, W. 104 











Wilkins, Mrs. A. D. 
375 


Wilkinson, Mrs. C. 
649; Mrs. G. A. 
876; Mrs. H. J. 
3875; Mrs, P. S. 
791 

Williams, A. 794; 
Capt. T. B. 795; 
E. 379, 398; J. 
I. 654; L. 373; 
Mrs. A. J¥ 106; 
Mrs. C. N. 791; 
Mrs. L. 647; R. 
104; R. J. 652; 
S. E. W. 401; S. 
M. 406; W. J, 


673 

Williamson, A. Lady 
595; Hon. Lady, 
790 

Willim, Capt. J. 405 

Willington, Mrs, R. 
B. 518 

Willis, Mrs. F, A. 
375; Mrs. R. de 
A. 790 

Wills, T. A. 794 

Wilmot, Mrs. E. 517 

Wilson, A. 131, 266 ; 
C. M. A. 378; E. 
881; J. B. 793; 
J. C. 109; Mrs. 
W. G. 376; R. 
598, 653; S. 404; 
T. H. 108 
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Wimberley, Mrs. D. 
517 

Winchester, Bp. of, 
374 

Winckworth, E. 678 

Wingfield, E. 134; 
Hon. Mrs. E. 105, 
131; Mrs. H. L. 
106; M. 406; W. 
654 

Winham, D. 108 

Windham, Mrs, 649; 
Mrs. W. F. 650 

Winnington, J. 406 

Winter, C. 809 

Winthrop, Mrs. G. 
T. S. 244 
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Africa: Algeria, 357, 788; Carthage, 54; 
Egypt, 56, 72, 102; Thebes, 193, 631 
America: Barbadoes, 42, 182,595; Charles- 
ton, 103; Jamaica, 42, 182, 595; Nova 
Scotia, 335; Richmond, 788; Virginia, 
183 

Asia: Bombay, 200; Calcutta, 200 ; Coim- 
batore, 199; India, 339; Jerusalem, 49, 
238; Rhodes, 482 

Europe: Alsace, 737; Amiens, 752; Am- 
sterdam, 745; Andalucia, 361; Arras, 
818; Athens, 559; Beauvais, 340, 737; 
Belgium, 357; Berlin, 58; Burgundy, 
786; Caen, 161; Chartres, 435; Chris- 
tiania, 71, 345; Cologne, 317; Den- 
mark, 309, 371, 788; Dinan, 692; 
Dresden, 569; Duppel, 646; Etran, 
609 ; France, 240, 297, 610, 696; Flens- 
borg, 465; Friesland, 346 ; Genoa, 429; 
Germany, 21; Ghent, 748; Greece, 
428; Haarlem, 22; Holstein, 240, 631; 
Iceland, 334; Italy, 557; Landunum, 
218; Le Mans, 503, 546; Lillebonne, 
609; Limoges, 438; Lyons, 2; Ma- 
jorca, 562; Meaux Abbey, 60; Melun, 
632; Metz,611; Mont St. Michel, 192, 
757; Nanci, 737; Naples, 560, 684; 
Netheriands, 2, 739; Neuss, 737; Nor- 
mandy, 745; Paris, 103, 196, 608, 619, 
690, 748; Poitiers, 160; Quiberville, 
611; Rhodes, 684; Rome, 612, 684, 
751; St. Omer, 318; Sadéne-et-Loire, 
709; Schleswig, 511; Spain, 72, 360; 
Switzerland, 473; Thorsbjery, 194; 
Valence, 218; Vertillum, 218; Virton, 
857; Zurich, 329 

Anglesea: Beaumaris, 475; 
873; Holyhead, 340 

Bedfordshire: Bedford, 316 ; Biggleswade, 
3873; Kempston, 223; Westoning, 336 

Berkshire: Oakley Court, 873; Wake- 
field Park, 60; Wantage, 346; Wind- 
sor, 53, 621 

Breconshire: Glanusk Park, 373 

Buckinghamshire: Wendover, 463 ; West- 
bury Manor, 373 

Caernarvonshire: Aber, 477; 
373 

Cambridgeshire : Cambridge, 496; Croxton 
Park, 373 . 

Cardiganshire: Alltlwyd, 373 

Carmarthenshire: Liwyndrussy, 
Whitland Abbey, 340 

Cheshire: Birkenhead, 373; Chester, 59, 
333, 483, 624; Dove Point, 99 

Cornwall: Bolleit,37; Boscawen-un-circle, 
31; Bosphrennis, 311; Bosullow, 441; 
Chun-castle, 441; Chysauster, 307 ; 


Cornelyn, 


Ymwich, 


873 ; 


Falmouth, 70; Fogou, 38; Helston, 
70; Launceston, 606; Mén-an-tol, Ma- 
dron, 445 ; Morwenstow, 202 ; Penzance, 
70, 339,373; St. Austell, 477; St. Bu- 
rian, 33, 780; St. Madren’s Well, 446; 
St. Sennen Church, 33; Scilly, 448 ; 
Stanbury, 203; Trelowarren, 607 ; 
Trembath, 50; Treryn, 33, 810; Truro, 
30 

Cumberland: Carlisle, 192, 341; Green- 
lands, 373 

Denbighshire: Abergele, 373 


Derbyshire: Chapel-en-le-Frith, 192 ; 
Drakelow, 373; Peak, 768; Stydd, 
644 


Devonshire : Ashpretston, 187 ; Barnstaple, 
228; Bovey Tracey, 216; Dartmoor, 
747; Exeter, 201, 228, 230, 577; 
Lympston, 201; Stevenstone, 373 ; 
Widville, 744 

Dorsetshire: Blandford, 459; Chilforme, 
479; Dorchester, 343, 618; Melbury 
Bubb, 478; Studland, 373; Woodyates 
Inn, 191 

Durham; Brancepeth, 352, 627; Durham, 
212, 710; Walworth Castle, 373 

Essex: Bartlow Hills, 190, 337, 341, 474, 
614; Bocking, 779; Brundon, 346; 
Colchester, 60, 198, 357, 489; East 
Ham, 91, 194, 339, 489; Ingatestone, 
873; Little Coggleshall, 750; Waltham 
Abbey, 237 ; Wansted, 489 

Flintshire : Penbedwhall, 373 

Glamorganshire: Wenvoe Castle, 373 

Gloucestershire: Andoversford, 56; Bris- 
tol, °228; Brockhampton Park, 373 ; 
Cheltenham, 345; Dean, Forest of, 332; 
Gloucester, 183, 345; Metson, 183 ; 
Newland, 64; Stow-on-the- Wold, 363; 
Withington, 336; Wycomb, 54, 86, 
195 


Hampshire: Andover, 182; Basingstoke, 
138, 363, 502; Bishopstoke, 330, 340, 
342; Carisbrook, 317; Elden, 363; 
Isle of Wight, 88, 575; Ringwood, 196; 
Silchester, 617; Southampton, 196 ; 
Winchester, 61, 334, 617 

Herefordshire: Avenbury, 317; Avonbury, 
682; Dulas Court, 373; Yorkhill, 618 

Hertfordshire : Gadebridge, 878 ; Hitchin, 
623; St. Alban’s, 318 

Huntingdonshire: St. Ives, 46; Winwick, 
621 


Kent: Ash, 46, 541; Canterbury, 195, 
464, 474; Cudham, 335, 346; Darenth, 
2; Dover, 198; Faversham, 482; Maid- 
stone, 60, 340; Murston, 615; Nettle- 
sted, 340, 474; Osengall, 617; Sand- 
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wich, 331; Sheerness, 2; Sittingbourne, 
594; Tonbridge Wells, 373; Woolwich, 
338 

Lancashire: Gawthorpe-hall, 373; Wal- 
ton-le-Dale, 346 

Leicestershire: Baggrave Hall, 373; Cra- 
noe, 347; Earl’s Shilton, 627; Gil- 
morton, 349; Hinckley, 207, 347; 
Kibworth, 347; Knaptoft, 98; Leices- 
ter, 52, 207, 347, 349, 626; Lough- 
borough, 347; Market Harborough, 207; 
Misterton, 347, 349; Rakedale Hall, 
208; Staunton Harold, 208; Stonton, 
847; Wigston Magna, 347; Wymond- 
ham, 349 ; Wyville, 347 

Lincolnshire: Allington, 138; Gains- 
borough, 247; Greatford Hall, 44; 
Hanthorpe House, 373; Kirton in Lind- 
sey, 501, 608, 713; Lincoln, 611; 
Stamford, 77 

Merionethshire: Pronwnion, 373 

Middlesex: Austin Friars, 344; Burling- 
ton Gardens, 190 ; Chelsea, 568; Clerk- 
enwell, 210; Ealing, 184; Endell-street, 
607; Harrow-on-the-Hill, 322; Ken- 
sington, South, 299; Leadenhall-street, 
606; London, 53, 54, 61, 196, 209, 301, 
842, 350, 466, 481, 606, 742,750; Moor- 
fields, 60,618; Smithfield, 620; Thames- 
street, 618; Thames, River, 745; Vic- 
toria Park, 336; Westminster, 50, 62, 
621, 682, 687 

Monmouthshire : Goytrey House, 373; Old- 
castle, 345 

Montgomeryshire: Garthmyl Hall, 878; 
Redcastle, 56 

Norfolk: Lynn, 318; Walsingham, Little, 
873; West Dereham Abbey, 410; Yar- 
mouth, 345 

Northamptonshire : Brixworth, 61 ; Challa- 
combe, 745; Farthinghoe, 373; Great 
Creaton, 138; Holdenby, 619; Kel- 
marsh, 1388; Naseby, 229; Northamp- 
ton, 479 

Northumberland : Doddington, 768; 
Greave’s Ash, 350; Hexham, 145; Ky- 
loe, 345; Linden, 873; Mitford, 352; 
— 212, 350, 627; Old Bewick, 

Nottinghamshire: Annesley, 373; Moul- 
ton Park, 745; Newark, 318 

Oxfordshire: Culham, 55; Deddington, 
608,619; Dorchester, 61; Headington, 
56, 344, 750; Oxford, 227, 469, 608, 
612, 621, 693, 740; Stratton Audley 
Park, 373 

Pembrokeshire: Hook, 373; St. Govan’s 
Chapel, 644; Tenby, 616 

Radnorshire: Lianbadarnfynidd, 373 

Rutlandshire: Tixover, 373 

Salop: Church Stretton, 58; Holdgate, 
345; Ludlow, 61, 746; Marton Hall, 
373; Wroxeter, 338 

Somersetshire: Barrington, 225; Bath, 
228, 510,616; Ben Knoll, 82; Bishop’s 


847, 


Hull, 225; Bitton, 317; Bridgwater, 
228; Chessells, 60; Compton Paunce- 
foot, 621; Crewekerne, 478; Doulting, 
225; Dunster Castle, 229; Ham Hill, 
619; Luccomb, 228; North Curry, 225; 
Polden Hill, 55; South Petherton, 225; 
Stoke St. Gregory, 225; Sutton Court, 
873; Taunton, 228; Wells, 72, 225, 
236, 642; Weston-super-Mare, 476; 
Wookey, 81 

Southampton: Rotherfield Park, 373 

Staffordshire: Elmhurst Hall, 373; Swins- 
coe, 622 

Suffolk: Bury St. Edmunds, 54, 193, 616; 
Glemsford, 482; Gleveny Hall, 187; 
Helmingham, 615,619; Holbrook, 191; 
Ipswich, 191, 198, 346; Narton, 373; 
Whiston, 750 

Surrey : Chertsey, 566 ; Chiddingfold, 225; 
Guildford, 53; Hampton Lodge, 184; 
Heywood, 373; Kingston-on-Thames, 
845; Lambeth, 61, 274, 504, 633, 770 ; 
Stoke d’ Aubernoun, 316; Walworth, 606 

Susser: Battle, 780; Bosham, 621; 
Brighton, 2, 343; Chichester, 90, 210, 
233, 3858, 373, 746; Cowfold, 318; 
Cuckfield, 606; Downley, 53; Lewes, 
592, 724; Patcham, 648; Petworth, 
858; Prinsted, 455; Twineham, 643; 
Westbourne, 450 

Warwickshire, 2; Brandon, 373; Four 
Oaks Park, 138; Warwick, 195 

Westmoreland : Kirby-Stephen, 373 

Wiltshire: Alderton, 740; Devizes, 546 ; 
Leighton House, 373; Marlborough- 
Downs, 55; Salisbury, 46; Tisbury, 
621 

Worcestershire: Birtsmorton, 682; Dales- 
ford House, 373; Evesham, 168 

Yorkshire: Cleveland, 705; Danby, 779; 
Denton, 339; Flamborough, 93; Heath 
Old Hall, 478; Kingston-upon-Hull, 
94; Leeds, 59, 97,339, 749; Normanby, 
162; Parlington Park, 373; Ripon, 145, 
480; Rudstone, 94; Sheffield, 513; 
Whitby, 53; York, 193, 856, 478, 631 

Ireland: Aghadoe, 411; Athassel Priory, 
204; Ballymore, 488; Ballysoman 
Castle, 207 ; Carlingford, 626; Carrigs, 
755 ; Clonmacnoise, 141, 204, 548 ; Con- 
naught, 366, 410, 553 ; Cookstown, 755 ; 
Corcumroe, 288; Cork, 339, 486, 624, 
752; Derry, 206; Dublin, 9, 219, 475, 
487,570; Dunlavin, 205; Glendalough, 
277; Graigue Abbey, 206; Inniscaltra, 
550; Inniscattery, 549; Innisclothran, 
550; Kanturk, 754; Kells, 491, 763; 
Kilcolman, 727; Kildare, 159, 729; 
Kilgobbin Castle, 486; Kilkenny, 195, 
204, 491, 763; Kilkenny Castle, 363; 
Killarney, 419; Kilmore, 206; Kinsale, 
626; Limavaddy, 755; Lohort, 645; 
Louth, 48 ; “Monalty Lake, 205 ; Muck- 
russ Abbey, 418 ; Munster, 467 ; Rattoo, 
548; St. Brecan’s, 551; Shane Castle, 
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755; Strangford, 626; Tipperary, 763 ; 
Tory Island, 551; Tracton Abbey, 625 ; 
Tuam, 158; Waterford, 626 ; Wexford, 
626,763; Wicklow, 548, 553; Youghal, 
753 

Scotland : Aberdeen, 84, 496, 628 ; Aldbar, 
353; Applecross, 585; Ardoch, 496; 
Argyllshire, 768; Arran, 582; Ayr, 
496; Balquhan, 48; Banff, 495 ; Bank- 
head, 496; Bogfechil, 216; Brechin, 
496, 761; Bressay, 629; Brodick, 495, 
Caithness, 71, 628; Cambeltown, 216; 
Cambusbarren, 495; Cambuskenneth, 
768; Canonbie, 496; Cardross, 587; 
Cawdor Castle, 767; Coldstream, 767 ; 
Craigiehall, 630; Cree Forest, 589; 
Devil’s Dyke, 215; Doddington, 630; 
Douglas, 743; Dumbarton, 580, 587 ; 
Dumfermline, 761 ; Dunbar, 496 ; Dun- 
dee, 627; Eddertéun, 767; Edinburgh, 


188, 588, 614; Forfarshire, 767 ; Forres, 
496 ; Garioch, 494 ; Glasgow, 347, 578, 
755, 761; Gortons, 496; Govan, 584; 
Hawick, 495, 496; Iona, 586; Kelso, 
761; Kilmorach, 584; Kilravock, 768; 
Kingarth, 496; Kinghorn, 751; Kin- 
tore, 495; Kintradwell, 628; Kircud- 
bright, 495; Kirkcaldy, 440; Kirkwall, 
496; Ladykirk, 353; Lanark Moor, 
495; Lesmahagow, 495 ; Liberton, 353 ; 
Lochgilphead, 630; Maeshowe, 628; 
Melrose, 763; Migvie, 763 ; Monymusk, 
590; Newstead, 198, 496 ; Newton, 638; 
Orkney, 768; Paisley, 761; Parkhill, 
496; Rennelknowe, 495; Rhynie, 495; 
Ross, 71; St, Andrew’s, 761; Shetland, 
767 ; Spottiswoode, 493 ; Sutherland, 71, 
627; Tarbet, 586; Tyninghame, 590; 
Ury, 363; Yester, 591 
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